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I hree-faced figure of An, the Supreme God of the people of the Indus Valley, 
bedecked with necklaces and armlets and displaying a colossal trident upon his 
head. He is seated on a throne under which there are two ibexes. Four lancanas 
of Proto-Indian tribes, an elephant, a tiger, a buffalo and a rhinoceros surround him. 
I he inscription that runs above says: An nand valkei kwla min adu An, which 
means. The Lord of the Water-Jar and of the Hsh is the weakening and 
strengthening of the Lord”. (The months of the Water-Jar and of the Fish, 
corresponding to autumn, mark the period when nature seems to lose its strength, 
but causes a new strengthening when spring approaches. This healthy inter- 
mittence of the effects of the seasons is attributed to the Lord. In Sumer and 
in the Mediterranean the myth of the dying and rising God developed out of this 
simple idea). 
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PREFACE 


The modern discoveries in the realm of archaeology of the 
ancient nations of the East and of the Mediterranean have opened 
an immense field to the research scholar for the elucidation of the 
early history of man. Egypt, from the time of the publication of 
the Rosetta stone and its decipherment bv Champollion, has yielded 
up the secrets of her hieroglyphic inscriptions and opened the sealed 
gates of her Pharaohs’ tombs. Babylon and Assyria, from the 
days of the first explorations by Layard, have uncovered their 
treasures of old, their temples and palaces and revealed the ancient 
lore of their libraries. Sumer, in more recent times, has sprung up 
from the sands of the desert as the original civilization of the Land 
of the Twin Rivers, disclosing her wealth of literature and art at 
the very dawn of the history of civilization. The Hittite Empire, 
still enveloped in the mist of uncertainty as regards its language and 
early script, appears nevertheless as a link between the civilized 
world of the East and that of the Mediterranean basin. Phoenicia, 
with her enterprising maritime activities, has surrendered her 
ancient treasures of literature to the excavators of Ras Shamra. 
Mycenae and Crete, thanks to the efforts of Schliemann and Sir 
Arthur Evans, appear now in their true light, the originators of the 
civilization of Greece. The Etruscans of Italy, owing to the studies 
of Nogara, Pallotino, Giglioli, Ducati, Ciaceri and other Italian 
scholars, have come forward as the founders of the Roman 
civilization. Even the Iberians of Spain manifest themselves now 
in the true perspective as a civilizing nation in western Europe 
radiating from Tartessos, whose site is still unfortunately unknown. 

India has not lagged in this universal archaeological progress. 
When Prof. Rakhal Das Banerji discovered Mohenjo-Daro 
in the winter season of 1922-23, very few people realized the 
importance of that discovery for the history of India, much 
less for the history of the whole world. The linking of Mohenjo- 
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Daro with Harappa — the first relics of which had accidentally 
appeared somewhat earlier — and the excavations at Chanhu-Daro 
and surface explorations of other sites in Sind, have afforded an 
extraordinary amount of material for reconstructing the history of 
that early period. The most precious relics of that ancient civiliza¬ 
tion undoubtedly were the numerous seals bearing short and quaint 
inscriptions, which entitled the civilization of the Indus Valley to 
a place of prominence in the dawn of history. 

The utilization of all these materials for the reconstruction of 
that unknown period of the proto-history of India, was the aim of 
the author when he began these studies. Three great ideas, like 
three beacon lights, have guided him in the prosecution of his work 

1. It is now evident that the ancient nations of the world 
were not isolated, living as it were in water-tight compartments. 
Just the opposite. It was the period of the great migrations of 
mankind, not only overland but even by sea. Genesis refers to these 
earlv migrations. The literature of India mentions them in an 
unmistakable way. Hence the study of the civilization of the Indus 
Valley could not be undertaken without reference to the neighbouring 
nations of the ancient world. The archaeological discoveries con¬ 
cerning these nations carried out in modern times have facilitated 
our task a great deal. 

2. India has peerless treasures of ancient literature which must 
not be overlooked while studying the history of her primeval age. 
Epic and puranic literature enshrine numberless recollections of 
those early days. Buddhist and Jaina works have kept most 
precious traditions of the early generations of Indian life. Ancient 
Tamij and Kannada literatures reveal the past lore of the Dravidian 
race and disclose many legends and stories of most valuable signifi¬ 
cance. Vedie literature in general, with its wealth of high philosophy 
and ascetical ideas, might perhaps be the channel through which 
the ancient ideas of those early men have come down to us. The 
Rgveda itself in particular might have been influenced by the civiliza- 
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tion of the cities of the Indus Valley. Modern studies in Sanskrit, 
Pali and Ardhamagadhi literatures, as well as the most recent research 
in philology, have helped us much in carrying out our work to a 
successful end. 

3. For we may confidently and most solemnly aver that 
Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa and Chanhu Daro are still alive in India. 
In the course of my seventeen years of study of this civilization, 
many friends have asked me : What causes have brought about 
the destruction of the civilization of the Indus Valley? That 
destruction is a postulate which has never been proved. The 
cities of Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa, Chahhu-Daro and many others 
have perished, it is true; but the civilization which flourished 
in those cities survived their end. India has not changed much 
in the course of ages. Invasions have taken place, wars have 
been waged in her vast plains, new nations and races have conquered 
the land and ruled over it, foreign civilizations have brought new 
notions and new ideals ; but everybody and everything has been 
remodelled and reshaped and recast by the influence of the Indian 
nation and its ancient civilization. The ancient civilizations of 
Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria have been blotted out from the 
map of the world. But that of India, the first lights of which 
have been discovered in modern times along the banks of the 
Indus, is still alive. 

This is, indeed, a great boon to the historian who carries on his 
work of reviving the past, while living in India itself. We are still 
breathing the atmosphere that nurtured those ancient heroes. 
The Minas and Paravas and Velajas and Kudagas are still living 
round us. The scripts that are being used by the different languages 
of India are acknowledged as the natural final development of the 
cryptic signs of the Indus Valley inscriptions. Echoes of the ancient 
language spoken by the Indus Valley dwellers resound in our ears 
continually. The belief in the existence of one God still leads the 
destinies of the Indian nation. 
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It has been the fashion in some quarters to ignore India while 
narrating the efforts of man to shape what we now call the civilization 
of the modern world. This conspiracy of silence will, we hope, 
be now over for good. If our studies have contributed their mite 
to make India’s past known to the whole world, we shall consider 
our efforts well paid. 


H. HERAS, S.j. 

St. Xavier’s College, 

Bombay, 21st June, 1953. 
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A corbel-arched door in Mohenjo-1 )aro. 
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A corbel-vaulted passage of Ur in Sumer. 

After von Muller, Atlas ria Ar- 
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Courtesy of the Oriental Institute, 
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Impression of a seal from Mohenjo-1 )aro 
bearing an inscription which speaks of 
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Assyria. 
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Sumerian seal from Tell Asmar showing 
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Gilgamesh watering buffaloes, on a seal of 
Akkad. 

Collection DeClerq, Paris. Courtesy 
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from Fara. 
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cut. 
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A king of the Indus Valley having his 
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Golden helmet of Mes-kalam-dug of Ur, 
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A kali defeating a kasa, on a carving of a 
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Courtesy of the Conservateur, 
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Entwined serpents in India. 
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Sumerian seal of the Akkadian period 
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fragments. 
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The Lion-Fighter on the wall of the tomb 
of Hierakonpolis. 

From fig. 208. (Much enlarged). 
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The palette of King Xarmer, the first pre- 
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184. Billimoria N. M. "Did the Panis colonise Eastern Island ?", The Daily Gazette 
(Karachi), 1937, pp. 8 and 10. 

185. Billimoria, N. M. "The Panis of the Rig-Veda and Script of Mohenjo-Daro 
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lated by Jindrich Prochazka, Ph. I). Prague. (Dateless). 
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with other Scripts. With an Introduction by Prof. S. Langdon. London. 
(Kegan Paul) 1984. 
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190. Jayaswal, K. P. “The Vikrainkhol Inscription”. I. A. (Bombay), LXII 

(1988), p. 58-60. 

191. Kakmakkak, A. P. "The Aryo-I)ravidian Character of the Mohenjo-Daro 

Inscriptions”, Prdcyavdni (Calcutta), I, ])]). 99-101. 
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192. Langdon, S. “A New Factor in the Problem of Sumerian Origins”, J.R.A.S. 

(London), LX1 (1981), pp. 598-596. 

A. publishes an Indus Valley unicorn seal found at the temple site Hursagkalamma. 
Kish, bearing an inscription that reads : J'erper kulak fir tir man min cum vcl ndu, if, 
“that is the linga and the trident of the holy three fishes of the very great united 
countries.” 

198. Mekiggi, P. “Zur Indus Schrift”, Zeitschrift der Deutschen MorgenHindischen 
(resell sc haft (N. V.) (Leipzig), XII (1984), pp. 199-241. 

Cf. below, pp. 39-43. 

194. Muttukumaku, S. K. “The Mohenjo Daro Script and the Thamil Language”, 

The Hindu Organ (Jaffna, Ceylon), XLIX (1987), April 18th, pp. 6 and 14. 
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195. Nath, Pkan. “The Script of the Indus Valley Seals”, J.R.A.S. (London), 

1981, pp. 671-674. 

196. Nath, Pkan. The Scripts of the Indus Valley Seals. With an Appendix 
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upon the words occurring in the Inscriptions of the Indus Valley, Elam and 
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to I.H.Q. 

Cf. below, pp. 31-33. 

197. Nath, Pkan. “New Light on the Aryans before 1000 B.C. Did India’s 

Culture come from Babylonia ? Rigveda a Sumerian Document”, Illustrated 
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and a concordance to the Bom 1 ay and Calcutta editions and P. C. Roy's translation. 
London (Williams & Norgate), 1904. 

491. Heras, H. S.J. "The Age of the Mahabhdrata War", J.I.H. (Trivandrum) 
XXVI (1948), pp. 1 -20. 

492. Sukthankar, V. S. "Epic Studies", T, (N.S.) IV (1928), pp. 157- 

178; 1I-V1I AM.O.RJ . (Poona); IX (1928), pp. 185-191 ; 259-283; XVI (1934-35), 
pp. 90-113; XVII (1935-30), pp. 185-202; XVIII (1930-37), pp. 1-70; XIX (1938- 
39), pp. 201-202. The article number VI is one of the most important : Suk¬ 
thankar, V.S. "The Bhrgusand the Bharata. A Text- Historical Study", A .B.O.R.I., 
XVIII (1930), pp. 1-70. About the same subject see 

493. Weller, Herman. "Who were the Bhriguids ?", A.B.O.R.l. (Poona), XVIII 
(1937), pp. 29G-302. A. identifies them with the pre-Aryan lndo-Mediterranean stock. 

494. Manu Snirti . The Laws of Manu translated with extracts from seven com- 

mentarics by G. Biihler. Oxford (Clarendon). 1886. 

Another edition ; 495. The Ordinances of Manu. Translated Irom the Sanskrit. With 
an Introduction by the late Arthur Coke Burnell, Ph.D., C.I.E. Completed and 
Edited by Edward W. Hopkins, Ph.D., London (Kcgan Paul), 1891. 

About some special laws consult : 490. Vaidyanatha Ayyar, Manu's Land and 
Trade Laws. Madras, 1927. 

497. Mdrkandeya Purdna. Translated with notes by F. E. Pargiter. Calcutta, 1904. 

498. Matsya Pur ana of Vyasa. Edited with Marathi Translation by J. Acarya 

and A. Acarya. (3 Vols). Poona, 1870. 

There is another edition of Poona, 1908. 

499. Padma Purdna by Vyasa. Edited By V. N. Mandlik. Published by M. C. 

Aptc. (3 Vols). Poona (Ananta Srama), 1893. 

500. Rdmdyana (Srimad Valmiki). According to the Southern Readings. With 

foot notes. (2 Vols). Edited by T. R. Krishnacharya. Bombay (Nirnaya- 

Sagar), 1905. 

As for translation: 501. The Rdmdyana of Valmiki. Translated into English verse 
by R. T. H. Griffin. Benares. 1895. 

About this poem see : 502. Tirumalayya Naidu, C. "Music in Ancient India. A 
study in the Ramayana", T.A. (Madras), I (1913), No. 9, pp. 17-32. 

For Draviclian recension see No. 537. 

503. Srimad Bhagavatam (The). Translated into English Prose from the original 

Sanskrit Text by J. M. Sanyal. Bengal. (No publication date). 

504. Vdmana Purdna of M. Vyasa. Bombay (Sri Venkateswar), 1903. 
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505. Vardha Mahdpurdna of M. Vyasa. Bombay (Venkateswar), 1923. 

506. Yisnu Pur ana (Srimad) Vrittadipa Press. 

507. The Vishnu Purina. A System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. Translated 
from original Sanskrit and illustrated by notes chiefly from other Puranas, by 
H. H. Wilson (fl Vols). London, 1804. 

As a study of the Puranas, see : (410). Pargjtkr, F. K. The Parana Text of the Jlvnasties 
of the Kali Arc. With an Introduction and Notes. Oxford, 1913. 

c. Other Sanskrit H orA’s 

508. Ban a, Harsa-carita. Translated by E.B. Cowell and E.W. Thomas. London, 1897. 

509. Bdskala V panisad, in Un-published V panisads. Edited by the Pandits of 

the. Adyar Library under the supervision of Dr. C. Kunahn Raja, pp. 39-47. 
(Adyar Library, 1933). 

510. Dharmasnira by Bhaudhayana, in The Sacred Laws of the Aryas as taught in 

the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama Vasistha and Baudhana translated 
by Georg Buhler, Part, II, pp. XXIX-XLV, 141-336. 

511. Kalidasa. Edited by S. M. Paranjape, with Introduction, English Translation 

and Critical Notes. Poona (Government), 1918. 

About this author, see: 512. Jhala, G. C. Kalidasa-A Study. Bombay (Padina 
Publications), 1943. 

513. (Katlul Sarit Sugar a). The Ocean of Story. Being C. H. Tawney’s Translation 

of Somadcva's Katha Sarit Sagara. Edited by X. M. Penzcr. (10 Vols). 
London. 

514. Mah dvyut patti. M inayeff edition. 

515. Mr ik, J. Original Sanskrit texts on the Origin and History of the People of 

India, their religion and Institutions, Collected, translated and illustrated 
(5 Vols). Second Edition, revised. London (Trtibner), 1873. 

516. Patanjali. Yydkarana-Mahdbhasya of.. .Edited by F. Kielhorn. (3 Vols). 

Bombay (Government), 1892-1909. 

517. Rdjutarangini. The Saga of the Kings of Kasmir. Translated from the 

original Samskrit of Kalhana and entitled tlie River of Kings with an Intro¬ 
duction, Annotations, Appendices, Index, etc. By Ranjit Sitaram Pandit. 
Allahabad (India Press), 1935. 

518. Vakaiia Mihika. Brhat Samhitd. Das Grosse Bucb der Narivitat Slehre. 

Hamburg, 1925. 

519. Yaska. The Nighantu and the Nirnkta, the oldest Indian treatise on Ety¬ 

mology, Philology and Semantics. Edited by L. Sharup. Oxford, 1920. 
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d. Pali Script arcs 

520. Anguttara Nikdya. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, Prof. E. Hardy, C.A.F. Rhys 

Davids, Mabel Hunt (6 Vols). (Pali Text Society) London, 1885-1910. 

521. Digha Nikdya. (3 Vols). (Pali Text Society) London, 1890-1911. 

Translation in : 522. Dialogues of the Buddha. Edited and translated by T. '\V. Rhys 
Davids (2 Vols). London, 1899. 

A study of a passage of the Digha Xikdva will be found in : 523. Hi* has, H. S.J. 1 The 
Crow of Noe*’, The Catholic Biblical Quarterly (Washington, D.C.) X (1948)* 
pp. 131-139. 

524. Jdtcika (The), together with its Commentary, being the tales of the anterior 

births of Gotama Buddha. For the first time edited in the original Pali 
by V. Faushall and translated by T. W. Davids (12 Vols). London, 1877-1897. 

525. Lalita-Vistara [The) or Memoirs of the Early Life of Sakya Sinha. Edited by 

Rajendralala Mitra, LL.I). (Bibliotheca Indica). Calcutta (A.S.B.), 1877. 

It contains very early tradition about the Buddha not unmixed with legend. It was 
probably written between 450 to 300 B.C. 

526. Milidapanho. {The). Being Dialogues between King Milinda and the Buddhist 

sage Nagasena. The Pali text, edited by V. Trenchner. London (R. A. 
Society), 1928. 

For translation : 527. The Questions of King Milinda. Translated from the Pali 
by T. W. Rhys Davids (2 Vols). (S.B.K. Vols XXXV and XXXVI). Oxford, 1894. 

528. SnttaNipdta . Translated from the Pali by V. Fausball (S.B.E., X). Oxford, 

1898. 

c. Works in Dravidian Languages 

529. Kingsbury, F.- Phillips, G. E. Hymns of the Tamil Saivite Saints. Calcutta 

(Association Press), 1921. 

530. Kalilogai (In Tamil). Edited by Anantaramaiyyam. (3 Vols). Madras 1925-1931. 

531. Kumakavyasa. Karnataka Mahdhh dr at a. Bangalore (Sabi ty a Parishad), 1931. 

532. Manikkayasagak, Tiruvasagam. Edited by K. Subramanian Pillai. Madras 

(S. Siddhohta) 1938. 

See : 533. Pope, G.U. "Tiruvacugam" or "Sacred l'Iterances ’,Oxford (Frowde), 1900. 

About the date of this poem, see: 534. Sksha Aiyar, K. (L “Manikka Vasagar 
and his Date", T. A. (Madras), I (1913), Xo. 4. 

535. Manimekkalai . (In Tamil). 

Consult : 536. Krishnaswami Anjangar, S. Manimekkalai in its Historical Setting. 

London (Luzac), 1928. 

537. Pampa Ramayana. (In Ha]c Kannada). Its author is Nagacandra Kavi, 
called Abhinava Pampa (c. 1105 A.D.). Bangalore, (Sahitya). 1921. 
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538. Pattupaltu (In Tamil). Edited by Dr. U. V. Saminathiar. Third edition. Ma¬ 
dras (Kersari), 1931. 

About this poem consult: 539. Ramalingam Chettiar, T. A. “The Age of Pattupattu’ ’ 
T. A . (Madras) (1913), No. 9, pp. 49-59. 

540. Silappadikaram. (In Tamil). Madras, 1927. 

541. Thanipaddatrirattu . (In Tamij). Madras 1923. 

542. Tholkdppiyam. (In Tamil). 

As a help, cf: (297). Pillai, S. K. The Ancient Tamils As depicted in Tholhppiyam 
Poruladiharam. Part 1. Madras, 1934. 

543. Muttukumaru, S. R. Tholkappiyam and Tamil Script. (“Wealth of India’’ 
Series No. 1). Chunnakam (Tirumakal Press), 1935. 

544. Tiruvalluvar. Tiritkkural (in Roman Transliteration) with English Trans¬ 
lation. By V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A. With a foreword by Sir 

A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Dewan of Mysore. Adyar Library, 1949. 

About this poem : 545. Pope, G. U. '‘Notes on the Knrval of the Tamil Poet Tiruval- 

luvar", LA. VII (1878), pp. 220-224 ; VIII (1879), 305-309. 

546. Yapparunkala-Virutti (In Tamil). (2 Vols). 

2. BIBLICA 
A. Pentateuch 

Naturally the book most used has been Genesis, wherein the story of the Flood 
and the early migrations of mankind are narrated. 

547. Genesis. The first book of the Bible written by Moses probably during his 

journey from Egypt to the promised Land. Cf. below, p. 438. 

The following general studies on Genesis were consulted :— 

548. Hetzenauer, Michael, O.C. Commentarius in IJbrum Genesis. Graecii-Viennae, 
1910. 

549. Hummelauer, Michael, S.J. Commentarius in Genesim. Paris, 1895. 

550. Enciso Vi an a, Jesus. Problemas del Genesis. Revelation y Ciencia. Vitoria, 
1936. 

551. Deimel, A. “Gen: cc. 2-3 cum monumentis assyriiscomparata”, Verbum Domini 
(Roma). IV (1924). pp. 281-287, 312-315. 

(430). Vjcwa-Mitka. L'Aurorc indienne de la Genese. Paris (Poussielgue), 1896. 

552. Enel, Les Origincs de la Genese et l' Enscignem cut des Temples de TAncienne 
Egypte. Volume Premier. (I re et II e parties) Le Caire (Institut Francais), 1935. 

Studies on special points contained in Genesis 

(262). IIeras, H. S.J. "La Tradicidn del pecado del Paraiso en las naciones proto- 
indicomediterrdneas”, Estudios Biblicos (Madrid), I, pp. 53-92. 

553. Heras, H. S.J. “The Fall of Man in the Avesta’\ in M. P. Kharegat Memorial 
Volume, Part I, pp. 150-176. (Bombay, 1953). 

554. Dhorme, Paul. “L’abrc de la verite et l’arbre de la vie”. Revue Biblique (Paris), 
(N.S.), IV (1907), pp. 271-274. 
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555. Heras,H. “The Tree of Life", The New Review, (Calcutta), X (1944), pp.281-301. 
Some of author’s views were contradicted by : 556. Volkart, J., S.J. “The Tree 

of Life”, The Clergy Monthly (Kurseong), VIII (1944), pp. 1-11. 

557. Burrows, E. “Notes on the Antediluvian Kings”, Orientalia (Roma), I (1923), 
pp. 58-59. 

558. Peake, Harold, New Light on an Old Story. London (Kegan Paul), 1930. 

559. Winternitz, M. “Die Flutsagen des Altertums und der Naturvolker”, Mittei - 
lungen der anthropologischcn Gesellschafl (Wien), XXXI (1901), pp. 321-322, 327-329. 

(411). Periyanayagam, j. “Manu’s Flood”, The Neiu Review (Calcutta), XI (1940), 
pp. 473-484. 

560. Sutcliffe, Edmund, F., S.J. Who perished in the Flood? (C.T.S.). London, 
1943. 

561. Burrows, E. “The Discovery of the Deluge”, The Dublin Review, CLXXXVI 
(1930), pp. 1-20. Cf. No. 626. 

562. Bright, John. “Has Archaeology found Evidence of the Flood ?”, The Biblical 
Archaeologist (New Haven), V (1942), pp. 55-62. 

563. Heras, H. S.J. “The Curse of Noe”, The Catholic Biblical Quarterly (Washington), 
XII (1950), pp. 64-67. 

564. Woolley, Leonard. Abraham, lie cent Discoveries and Hebrew Origins. London, 
1935. 

565. Kortleitner, Franciscus Xav. De Sumeriis eorumque cum vetere test ament o 
rationibus. Oeniponte, 1930. 

566. Deimel, A. “De Populo Sumerorum”, Verbum Domini (Roma), I (1921), 
pp. 157-159. 

567. Gressmann, Hugo. The Tower of Babel. Edited with a Preface by Julian 
Obermann. New York, 1928. 

(464). Heras, H. S.J. “El episodio de la Torre de Babel en las tradiciones de la India”, 
Estudios Biblicos (Madrid), VII (1948), pp. 293-325. 

568. Johnson, Humphrey J. T. The Bible and the Early History of Mankind. London, 
1943. 

569. Numerorum (Liber). The Book of Numbers, for it begins numbering the people 
of all the tribes of Israel. It is the fourth book written by Moses. The 
Hebrews called it Vaiedabber. 

Some works concerning the whole Pentateuch :— 

570. Murillo, Lino, S.J .,ElProblema PentaUuquico. Burgob (Aldecoa), 1928. 

(219). Crowley, J. J. “The Indus and the Pentateuch. A Study of the Indus Civiliza¬ 
tion”, Blackfriars (Oxford), XXVII (1946), pp. 264-269. 

B. Historical Books 

571. Josuah (Book of). This book narrates the conquest of the Promised Land 

by the Hebrews. Probably written by Josuah himself. 

Concerning his conquest of Jericho and subsequent events see:- 

572. Garstang John-Gakstang, J. B. A. The Story of Jericho. London, 1940. 

573. Nkwbold, Captain. “On the Mountainous Country, the portion of Asher, 
between the Coasts of Tyree and Sidon and the Jordan", J.R.A.S., XII (1850). 
pp. 348-371. 
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574. Judges (The Hook of). It is the history of Israel under the Judges, before Kings 

ruled the land. It was probably written by Prophet Samuel. 

575. Kings (The Books of). There are four. They contain the history of Israel 

under the Kings. The first two books are also called of Samuel. 

576. Taruli pome non (Hooks of). This is a Greek works which means “tilings left 
. out”. These books are two. They are a Supplement to the Books of Kings. 

Concerning all this historical period : f>77. Desnoykrs, L. Jlistoire du Peuple Hebreu 
dcs Juges a la Captivite. (3 Vols). Paris, 1922. 

('. Sapientialia 

578. Job (The Book of). It is the story of a holy man of Edom in Arabia. Its 
author is uncertain. 

About an episode of Job's life: 579. Hehas, 11. S.J. “The Standard of job’s Im¬ 
mortality”, The Catholic Biblical Quarterly (Washington), XI (1949), pp. 2G4-279. 

580. Psalms (The Hook of). It contains many hymns in praise of God, almost all 

composed by King David. 

581. Wisdom (The Hook of). It treats of the excellence of wisdom, the means to 

it and the happy fruits it bears. It is supposed to be written by King 
Solomon. 

D. Prophets 

Though in the following books there are many prophecies concerning the 
future, they also contain many facts appertaining to the past. In this sense 
they may be used in a historical work. 

582. Isaias (The Prophecy of). The first of the great prophets of Israel. He lived 

under four kings of Israel, from Ozias to Ezechias. 

An excellent commentary : 683. Kissank, Edward J. The Book of Isaia. Trans¬ 

lated from a critically revised Hebrew Text with Commentary. (2 Vols). Dublin 
(Brown and Nolan), 1943. 

584. Ezechiel (The Prophecy of). It was written in Babylon, where Ezechiel was 

in captivity. 

585. Daniel (The Prophecy of). The author was an eyewitness of the last days of 

the Empire of Babylon. 

The following book helps to understand the historical background of the book of Daniel: 
586. Sola, Juan Maria, S.J. La Profecia de Daniel. Lecciones Sacras. Barce¬ 
lona (Juan Gili), 1919. 

587. Nahum (The Prophecy of). The author lived after the ten tribes of Israel 
were carried into captivity. 

Concerning ail the books of the Old Testament, the following books may be consulted :— 
588. Steinmueller, John E. Some Problems of the Old Testament, New York. 
Milwaukee-Chicago, 1936. 
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/>89. Durr, Lorenz. Die Wertung des gottlichen U’ortes ini Alien Testament and im 
antiken Orient. Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des neu testament lie hen 
Gesellschaft. Leipzig (Hinrichs), 1938. 

;>90. Isidore, Saint. Ouaestiones in I'etus Testamentum. Migne, P. L., LXXXIJ1, 
cols 207-424. 

.>91. McCown, Chester Charlton. The Ladder of Progress in Palestine. A Storv of 
Archaeological Adventure. Now York, 1943. 

E. New Pest ament 

592. St. John (The (rospel of Jesus Christ according to). The story of the Life and 
preaching of Jesus C hrist written by his favourite disciple John. 

About the whole Bible the following books may be consulted - 

593. Albright, William Fox well, The Archaeology of Palestine. London (Pelican), 
1951. 

594. Bakrois, A. C». Precis d'archeologie bib/ique, Paris, 1935. 

595. Hagen Martinus, S.J. Lexicon Pihlicum. (3 Vols). Paris, 1907. 

596. Kitto, John. Scriptures Lands, described in a series of Historical, Geographical , 
and Topographical Sketches. London (Bohn), 1850. 

597. Knight, (i. A. Frank. -Y He and Jordan. Being the Archaeological and His¬ 
torical Inter-relations between Egypt and Canaan, loom the earliest Times to the 
Fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. London, 1921. 

598. Robert, A.— Tricot A. Initiation Biblique. Introduction a 1’etude des saintes 
Ecritures. Tournai (l)esclee,) 1948. 

599. Simon, H.-Prado. Praelectiones Biblicae ad usum scholarum. V.T. (2 Vols). 
Taurini, 1941. 

600. Urquhart, C. The Bible Triumphant in twentieth century Discovery and Research. 
London (Pickering), 1938. 

601. Marston, Charles. J'he Bible comes Alive. London (Eyre & Spottiswoode), 
1947. 

2a. Persian Gulf 

602. Rawlinson, H. “Notes on ('apt. Durand's Report upon the Island of Bahrein”, 
J.R.A.S., (London), XII (N. S.) (1850), pp. 201-227. 

A very learned and useful contribution. 

Preceding this article are : 603. Extracts from Report on the Island and Antiquities of 
Bahrein by Captain Durand, on pp. 189-501. First notice of the cemetery of *Ali, 
(see below, pp. 190-193), which Durand thinks to be Phoenician). 

604. Pridkaux, F. B. “The Sepulchral Tumuli of Bahrein”, in A. S. of I. Annual, 
Report , 1908-9, pp. 60-78. 


3. Sumer 
A. Archaeology 

605. Banks, E. G. Bismaya or the Tost City of Adah. New York (Putnam), 1912. 

606. Corbiau, Simone, “An Indo-Sumerian Cylinder”, Iraq (London), III (1936), 

pp. 100-103. 

607. Delougaz, P. Plano-Convex Bricks and the Methods of their Employment. 

Chicago (Oriental Institute), 1933. 
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608. Frankfort, Henri. Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem . Chicago, 1932. 

609. Frankfort, Henri. Cylinder Seals. London (Macmillan), 1939. 

610. Frankfort, Henri. Iraq Excavations of the Oriental Institute , 1932 - 3 , Chicago, 

1934. 

611. Frankfort, Henri. Progress of the Work of the Oriental Institute in Iraq , 

1934-35- Chicago, 1936. 

612. Frankfort, Henri. Studies in the Early Pottery of the Near East . (2 Vols). 

London (Anthropological Institute), 1924-1927. 

613. Frankfort, Henri. Tell Amur , Khafage and Khorsalad. Chicago, 1933. 

614. Frankfort, Henri. “Revelations of Early Mesopotamian Culture”, Illus¬ 

trated London News, 1937, Nov. 6th, pp. 792-795. 

615. Frankfort, Henri-Jacobsen, Thorkild-Preuser, Conrad. Tell Amur 

and Khafage , The First Season Work in Eshnunna 1930-31. Chicago, 1937. 

All the works by Frankfort contain first class materials for the study of Sumer and 
its relations with India. 

616. Hall, H. R. A Season's Work at Ur, Al'Ubaid, Abu Shahrain (Eridu) and 

Elsewhere . London (Methuen), 1930. 

617. Hall, H. R. “The Discoveries of Tell el-’Obeid in Southern Babylonia, and 

some Egyptian Comparisons’', J.E.A. , VIII, pp. 241-257. 

618. Hall, H. R.-Woolley, C. L. (Ur Excavations), Vol. I. Al-Ubaid . Oxford, 1927. 

619. Handcock, S. P. Mesopotamian Archaeology . An Introduction to the Ar¬ 

chaeology of Babylonia and Assyria. London (Macmillan), 1912. 

620. Legrain, L. Archaic Seal-Impressions . With an Introductory Note by Sir 

Leonard Woolley D. Litt. (Ur Excavations, Vol. III). Oxford, 1936. 

621. Lloyd, Seton. Mesopotamia . Excavations on Sumerian Sites. London 

(Dickson), 1936. 

622. Mackay, E. A Sumerian Palace and the “A” Cemetery at Kish , Mesopotamia. 

Part II. Chicago, 1929. 

623. Mackay, Ernest. Report on Excavations at Jemdet Nasr, Iraq. Field Museum 

-Oxford University joint expedition. Chicago (Field Museum), 1931. 

624. Martin, Richard A. Ancient Seals of the Near East . Chicago (Field Museum), 

1940. 

(167).Osten, Hans Henning Von der. Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection of 
Mr . Edward T. Newell. Chicago (University of Chicago), 1934. 
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625. Quintana Vives, Jokge. “Cillindrosellos y selios oriental's on Espana’, 

Ampurias (Barcelona), VI (1944), pp. 239-263. 

626. Ravn, O. B. “Seal 8361 of the Collection of Cylinder Seals, National-museet, 

Kobenhavn”, Acta Orientalia (Lugduni Batavorum), X (1931), pp. 1-8. 

627. Ward, William Hayes. Cylinders and other Ancient Oriental Seals in the 

Library of J. Vierpant Morgan. New Haven (Yale University), 1920. 

(169). Woolley, C.L. “Fresh Link between Ur and Mohenjo-Daro” Illustrated 
London News , 1932, February 15th, pp. 240-241. 

628. Woolley, Leonard. “Excavations at Ur, 1926-27, Part 11”, Antiquaries 

Journal (London), VIII (1928), pp. 1-29. 

629. Woolley, C. L. The Royal Cemetery (Ur Excavations Vol II) (2 Vols : Text 

and Plates). London (British Museum), 1934. 

630. Woolley, C. L. Ur of the Chaldees. A Record of seven veais of Excavations. 
London (Bonn), 1930. 

A French translation of this work has appeared under the title Ur en Chaldee . 031. 

Renik, J. has reviewed it in Nourelie Revue Apologetiquc (Paris), (1939). p. 1K4. 


B. Epigraphy 

632. Ball, C. G. Chinese and Sumerian. London (Milford), 1913. 

633. Barton, G. A. The Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing. (2 Parts). 

Leipzig, 1913. 

634. Burrows, Eric. Archaic 'Texts (Ur Excavations, Vol. II). London, 1935. 

635. I)eimel, A. Die Tnschriften von Tara. (Parts 3). Leipzig, 1924. 

(267). Heeas, H., S.J. “Sumerian Epigraphy”, The A lew Review (Calcutta), V (1937), 
pp. 259-262. 

636. Lacodpeeie, Terrien de. “The Origin of the Babylonian Characters from 

the Persian Gulf”, J.R.A.S. (London), XX (1888), pp. 316-319. 

A very early vision of an epigrapliical problem. 

637. Lacouperie, Terrien de. “The Babylonian Origin of the Chinese Charac¬ 

ters”, J.R.A.S. (London), XX (1888), pp. 313-315. 

Cf. No. 632. 

638. Langdon, S. (The Inscriptions of Jerndet Nasr). The Herbert-Weld Collection 

in the Ashmolean Museum-Pictographic Inscriptions from Jerndet Nasr. 
Chicago University, 1928. 

A capital work as regards the early epigraphy of Sumer. 
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639. Thureau-Dangin, Fr. Recherches sur VOrigine de VEcriture Cuneiforme . 

1 Partie. Les formes archaiques et leurs equivalents modernes. Paris, 
1898. 

There is a supplement to this part published in 1899. 

640. Thureau-Dangin, Fr. Les Inscriptions de Sumer et d’Akkad. Paris, 1905. 

C. Ancient Texts 

641. Contenau, G. L* Epopee de Gil game sh Poeme Bahylonien. Paris, 1939. 

Excellent critical study of sources, translation of text and commentaries, 

642. Phokme, Paul. Choix de Textes Religieux Assyro-Babyloniens. Paris, 1907. 

643. Hammurabi Code (The) and the Sinaitic Legislation, With a Complete Trans¬ 

lation of the Great Babylonian Inscription discovered at Susa. By Chilperic 
Edwards. London (Watts), 1904. 

Concerning this code and the King who issued it consult these two papers : 

044. Dossin, Georges. “L’article 142-143 du Code de Hammurabi”, Revue d ' As - 
syriologie et d'ArcheoIogic Orientate (Paris), XLII (1948), pp. 113-124. 

045. Kupper, Jean-Robert. "Nouvelles lettres de Mari relatives a Hammurabi de 
Babylonc”, Revue d'Assyriologie et d’Anheologic Orientate (Paris), XLI1I (1948), 
pp. 35-52. 

Also cf. No. 489, pp. 27-50. 
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Cl. No. 851. 
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887. Stephen of Byzantium. Ethnika. Edited by Dindorf, 1825. 

888. Strabo. 
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889. Theophrastus. Histaria planiarum , 

It may be found in: 890, Theophrasti Jitesii <)pera, 7 lie siiperstint, onmia. Gfaeca i*e- 
censcuit, Latine interpret at us est, indices rerum et verborum absolutiKsimos adjecit 
Fridericus Wimmer. Parisiis (Didot), 1800 ; from pp. 1*103, 

11. I T A L 5* 

A. History 

89L Barocelli, Pietro-Boccassino, Renato-Cakelli, Mario. 11 Regia Masco 
Prehistorico ' Luigi Vigor ini* di Rama (Itir.erari cDi Musti, No. 58). Roma. 
(Dateless) 
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Clasica Griega y Romana en Laminas. Introduccion, Texto ampliatorio 
y Notas. Version del aleman por II. C. Barcelona (Gustavo Gili), 1937. 

893. Ciaceri, Emmanvelk. Le Origini de Roma. La Monarchia e la Prima Ease 

dell' eta republicana. Milano (Dante Alighieri), 1937. 

894. Ducati, Pericle. Etruria Antica. (2 Vols). Torino (Paravia), 1927. 

(120). Esandi, Nicolas. Vascuence y Etrusco. Origen de los lenguajes de Italia. 
Documents preliis tori cos. Estudio comparativo. Buenos Aires, 1946. 

895. Fltrlani, Giuseppe. “Epatoscopia babilonesc ed Epatoscopia etrusca”. 

Atti del Prirno Congresso Internaziottale Etrusco, Firenze—Bologna, 1928, 
pp. 120-146. 

896. Giglioij, Giulio Quirino. VArte Etrusca. Milano (Treves), 1935. 

897. Goldscheidek, Ludwig. Etruscan Sculpture. London (Phaidon), 1941. 

898. Lamer, H. La Civilizacion Romana. Resumen Grafico. Version de la 4a 

edicion alemana por el Dr. Domingo Miral. Barcelona (Gustavo Gili), 1924. 

899. Melida, Jose Ramon. Arqueologia Clasica. Barcelona (Labor), 1933. 

900. Nogara, Bartolomeo. Les Etrusques et leur Civilisation. Paris (Payot), 

1936. 

901. Nogara, Bartolomeo. “Onomastica Etrusca ed Italiana”, Hollctino della 

Regia Universita Italiana per Stranieri , Perugia, 1937, pp. 181-204. 

902. Nogara, Bartolomeo. “Verita, pregiudizi c problemi intorno agli etrcsclii”. 

Bolletino della Regia Universita Italiana per Stranieri, Perugia, 1936, 
pp. 81-104. 

Influenced by the thesis of C. Autran (No. 24). 

903. Pais, Ettore, Storia dclV Italia Antica e della Sicilia per V eta anteriore al 

Dominio Romano. Seconda edizione interamente rifatta e accresciuta. 
Con un Appendice di Paolo Orsi. Torino (Unione Tipografico-Edit rice), 1933. 

904. Pareti, Luigi. Le Origini Etrusche . I. Le Leggende e i dati della Scienza. 

Firenze (Bomporad), 1926. 

905. Pallotino, Massimo. Elementi di Lingua Etrusca . Firenze (Renascimento 

del Libro), 1936. 

906. Pallotino, Massimo. Etruscologia. Milano (Hoepli), 1942. 
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paletnologia italiana, 1889, pp. 178, ff. 

909. Poulsen, Frederik. Etruscan Tomb Paintings. Their Subjects and Signi¬ 
ficance. Translated by Ingeborg Andersen, M.A. Oxford (Clarendon), 1922. 
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912. Rodenvvaldt, Gerhart. Arte Clasico. (Grecia y Roma). Segunda edicion. 

Barcelona (Labor), 1983. 

913. Romaneli.i, Pietro. Tarquinia. La Necropoli e il Masco. (Itinerari dei 

Musei, No. 75), Roma, 1940. 

914. Rose, H. J. Primitive Culture in Italy. London (Methuen), 1928. 

915. Rose, H. J. “Relations between Etruscan and Roman Religion”, Atti del 

Primo Congresso Internaziolale Etrusco. Firenze Bologna, 1928, pp. 147-157. 

918. Tkombetti, Alfredo. La Lingua Etrusca. Grammatica, Testi con Com- 
mcnto, Saggi di Traduzione Interlineare, Lessico. h'irenze (Renascirnento 
del Libro), 1928. 

917. Tkombetti, A. “La posizionc linguistica del Etrusco”, Atti del Primo Con¬ 

gresso Internasionale Etruco, Firenze-Bologna, 1928, pp. 192-217. 

918. Van Buren, A. H. Ancient Rome as Revealed by Recent Discoveries. London 

(Lovat Dickson), 1936. 

919. Whatmough, Joshua. The Foundations of Roman Italy. London (Methuen), 

1937. 

920. Weege, Fritz. Etruskische malerci. Halle, 1921. 

B. Classical Literature 

921. Ammianus Marcellinus. Rerum (restarurn Libri XXXI . Edition of V. 

Eyssenhardt, Berlin, 1871. 

The first thirteen hooks of his history are lost. His work is supposed to continue the 
history of Tacitus and Augustin, (Saint), J)e Civitate Dei . Migne, P.L ., XLI. 

922. Caesar, Caius Julius. Commentarii de Bello Callico, in C. Julii Caesaris 

Opera Omnia ex cditione Berliniana cum notis et interpretatione in usum 
Delphini. Variis Lectionibus, Notis Variorum, J. Celsi Commentariis, etc. 
Recensu Editionum et Codicumet Indice Locuplctissimo accurate recensita. 
Vol. I, pp. 19-390. (Londini, 1819). 
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923. Cicero, Marcus Tullius. Academicae Questiones ad M. Terentium Varronem 
in M. Tulii Ciceronis. Opera Philosophical ex editione Jo. Aug. Ernesti 
cum Notts et Interpretatione in usum Delphini. Variis Lectionibus, Notis 
Variorum, Recensu Editionum et Codicum et Indicibus Locupletissimis 
accurate reccnsita. Vol. I, pp. 13-159. Londini (Valpy), 1830. 

For translation : 924. Yongue, C. D. The Academic Questions, Treatise De finibus 

and Tusculan Disputations of Marcus Tullius Cic.'ro. London (Bell), MHO. 

925. Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, concilia et auctoritate Acadcmiae litter arum 
regiae Borussicae editum. (IS VoL). Berlin, 1857-1899. 

Vol. XIII has been used. 

928. Horace. (Quintus Horacius Flaccus) Odae in Quinti Horacii Flacci 

Opera Omnia ex Editione J. C. Zeunii cum Notis et Inter pretatione in usum 
Delphini. Variis Lectionibus, Notis Variorum, Recensu Editionum et 
Codicum et Indice Locupletissimo accurate reccnsita. 

Odae are found in Vols. I & II. Londini (Valpy), 1825. 

For a translatoin see : 927. The Odes if Horace. Translated into English Verse by 

Edward Marsh. London (Macmillan), 1941 ; or: 928. Garnsey, K. R„ The Odes of 
Horace. A Translation and an Exposition. London (Swan Sonnenscliein), 1907. 

929. Lucan. (Marcus Annaeus Lijcanus). Pharsalia : sive De Bello Civili libr 

decem. Ad tide in editionis Oudendorpianae re-editi; cum supplemento 
Thomae Maii, Angli. Londini (Hamilton), 1815. 

930. Marius Victorinus. Ars Orammalica. 

For this author the following may he used : 931. Keii. Heinrich. Grammatici Latmi. 

(7 Vols). Leipzig (Teubner), 1857-80. Marius Victorinus will be found in Vol. VI. 

932. Marti alis, Marcus Valerius. Epigram mala ad optimorum lihrornm fidem 

accurate edita. Nova editio stcreotypa. Lipsiae, 1854. 

933. Nemesian. Cynegetica . Editore R. Stern. Halle. 1832. 

934. Puny (Caius Plinius Secundus) Hisioria Naturalis . Natural History with 

an English Translation. (10 Vols). By H. Rackham, M. A. London (Heine- 
mann), 1940. 

935. Pomronius Mela. De situ orhis. Etited by Finck. Leipzig, 1880. 

936. Quintus Curtius Rufus. Hisioria Alexandria 

For the passages concerning India see: (850). McCrindle, The Invasion of India 

by Alexander the Great, pp. 183-206. 

937. Tacitus, Cornellius. De Vita Agricolae. Edited by H. Furneaux. Second 

edition, revised, largely re-written by J. G. C. Anderson. With contributions 
by the late Professor F. Haverfield. Oxford (Clarendon), 1939. 
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et Juliani Caesar is Tertium, in Sexti Aurelii Victor is Historia Romana. 
Ex editione Chr. Hartesii cum Notis et Interpretaiione in mum Delphini 
Vol. I. Londini (Valpy), 1829. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 

Out of a scholarly controversy, conducted with impartiality 
and sincerity, with the sole object of discovering truth, truth will 
always spring triumphantly in the long run. The excavations that 
have unearthed the ruins of Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa and Chanhu- 
Daro and the explorations of other sites along the river Indus raised 
a number of controversies which have helped us to understand many 
an obscure problem of ancient Indian history, nay of ancient world 
history. Race, language, civilization, art, migration history, com¬ 
parative religions, social organization are but a few of these problems 
which the discoveries of the Indus Valley have wonderfully eluci¬ 
dated. Prof. Gordon Childe describes that civilization as “a civiliz¬ 
ation as old and venerable as the Pyramids, and in its wealth and 
art the peer of Ancient Egypt. This book will deal with a number 
of practical conclusions to which the study of these controversial 
matters has led the author. 

The existence of the Dravidian peoples in India prior to the 
Aryan invasion is a fact admitted by all. The Rgvedic rsis were 
eyewitnesses of their prowess. They speak of the ‘‘magic arts of 
Brsaya” 1 2 ; of “the many onslaughts of Sambara” 3 ; of “the might 
of Susna.” 4 Yet it was for a very long time supposed that these 
Dravidians, the Dasas or Dasyus of the Rgveda. were uncouth, 
savage people, who finally received the gift of civilization at the 
hands of the newcomers. “There was a continuous war between 
the Indo-Aryans and the dark-skinned aborigines during this age,” 
said Romesh Chandra Dutt in 1900. “The aborigines retreated 

1 Gordon Childe, “The Structure of the Fast”, The Geographical Magazine , XVI (1943), 
168. 

* Rg. f VI, 61, 3. 

3 Ibid., 47, 2. 

4 Ibid., VIII, 85, 17. 
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before the more civilized organization of the Aryans, but hung 
around in fastnesses and forests, plundered the peaceful villages of 
the Aryans and stole their cattle. With that tenacity which is 
peculiar to barbarians, they fought for centuries as they retreated ; 
they interrupted the religious sacrifices of the conquerors, despised 
their ‘bright gods’, and plundered their wealth. But the Aryans 
conquered in the end ; the area of civilization widened, waste and 
jungle lands were reclaimed and dotted with villages and towns, 
and the barbarians either submitted to the conquerors or retreated 
to those hills and mountains where their descendants still live.” 1 

This was the general idea we had of the Dravidians before the 
Aryan invasion, in spite of a few isolated attempts to prove the 
contrary. 2 3 It was not strange, therefore, that as soon as the first 
news of the discovery of Mohenjo-Daro reached the scholarly world, 
Mohenjo-Daro was supposed to be an Aryan city and the wonderful 
civilization revealed by those ruins and relics was naturally the 
renowned Aryan civilization. Sometime after, different views were 
heard, among them being that of the Director General of Archaeo¬ 
logy, Sir John Marshal: Mohenjo-Daro was not Aryan and very 
likely was Dravidian. Such a piece of news was really startling. 
How could those savages have created such a wonderful civilization ? 
Such was my opinion when I began to study the report of Sir John 
Marshall, prior to the decipherment of the script. And yet as my 
study proceeded the foundations of this opinion little by little crum¬ 
bled away. Others were not so easily convinced, for such a high 
state of civilization could not but be Aryan. 2 It was even affirmed 
that the worship of the linga at Mohenjo-Daro proved not the 
Dravidian origin of those people, but that this worship, which was 
only in an embryo state in the Rgveda, was already fully developed 
in the Indus Valley, and that consequently the people of Mohenjo- 


1 Dutt, The Civilization of Xniia , p. 3. 

3 For instance, Hewitt’s in J.R.A.S. , 1888, and Slater, The Dravidian Element in Indian 
Culture. 


3 Dikshitar, •• The Culture of the Indus Valley,” Journal of the Madras University , IV, 

pp. 80-86. 
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Daro were Aryans living in India hundreds of years after their 
original inroad.' 

Such nevertheless was not the prevalent view. The Aryan 
school of opinion lost strength every day. The very controversy 
strengthened the theory of the Dravidian origin in such a way that 
in 1930 I dared to write: “If some day it were proved that the Aryas 
had invaded India thousands of years before the date generally 
assigned to Mohenjo-Daro, we should still be compelled to admit 
that, though not pre-Aryan, it was certainly non-Aryan”.- In the 
same way Dr Wiist, who thinks that the culture of Mohenjo-Daro 
was destroyed by the very Dravidians, yet concludes that that 
culture is not Indo-European and that it must have passed away 
before the Vedic Indians appear on the scene/' In any case, the 
old idea concerning the uncivilized state of the Dravidians is now 
absolutely given up in scholarly circles. “The myth of Aryan in¬ 
vasion of a ‘barbarian civilization’ has been successfully exploded. 
Perhaps in every age history will show that usually the invader is the 
barbarian trying to impose his language, culture and religion on 
people he tries to overcome. He never succeeds completely, if he 
uses forces which are not spiritually superior.” 4 In the same way 
acknowledges Dr Betty Heimann : “The invading Aryans, more¬ 
over, found in India an already highly developed culture, the main 
representatives of which were the Dravidians who are still predomin¬ 
ant in Southern India.” 5 Similarly, Srimati Prof. Kalpalata 

1 Sarup, "Is the Indus Valley Civilization Aryan or non-Aryan ?", Summaries of Capers, 
The Xtfh All-India Oriental Conference, 1941, pp. 120-123. The bias which had led some authors 
in this controversy may be seen in the following remarks published not so very long ago: "The 
Dravidian theory, notorious for the creation of a breach in the Hindu Society, is a still-born 
child of the Christian Fathers. These Fathers ignorant of their own religion pretend to know 
and understand everything religion (sic) of foreign people. ‘Dravid’ does not mean a nation 
nor does it mean a race. Originally the term was used to mean a clan. Like the Pandavas, 
Kurus, Panchalas, Dravid also was a clan in the Great Arya Family." Sankarananda, I he 
Rigvedic Culture of the Pre-Histone Indus, (b, p. 94. 

2 Heras, "Light on the Mohenjo-Daro Kiddle", p. 3. 

8 Keith, "The Age of the Rgveda," Woohier Commemoration Volume, p. 14. 

4 Sahayam, "Dravidianism and Christianity," The National Christian Council Review, 
LXV, p. 82. 

8 Heimann, Indian and Western Philosophy, p. 21. Some traditions about the Nagas 
say that they were a race of beings superior to man. Cf. Mitra, The Latita- 1 istara, p. 30. 
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Munshi speaking of the Mahisas, a Dravidian tribe spread through¬ 
out India, admits that “though regarded by the later Aryan as 
6udras, outside the pale of Aryan culture, they were certainly not 
barbarians.” 1 


II 

In spite of the controversy, we may now affirm that the preva¬ 
lent opinion among scholars at present is that the Mohenjo-Darians 
were Dravidians. The general idea that the south of India was the 
cradle of the Dravidians has to be revised. Hewitt had already 
affirmed in 1888 that Northern India had been peopled by Kolarian 
and Dravidian tribes long before the Aryas came into the country. 2 * 4 * * 
They had innumerable walled cities, fur ah? Only of Sambara 
alone "a hundred castles” are often being mentioned, some of which 
are called “ancient”, furvih? Their castles are said to be “full of 
treasure.’”’ Their riches in cattle, gold and jewels seem to be 
proverbial. 11 All these are clear signs of the high state of civiliza¬ 
tion of the Dravidians, which come to us through the documents of 
their very enemies. One Dravidian chief, named Kuvaya, is par¬ 
ticularly referred to, who caused his two wives to bathe in milk. 7 
This fact may be held as an index of a long epoch of luxury, which had 
entered a period of decay. 

The existence of numerous Dravidian tribes in Northern India 
down to the historical period is now admitted by all historians. 
Dravidian were some of the tribes who fought against Sudas in the 
battle of the ten kings. Such were at least the Alinas (squirrels), 
the Sivas (partridges), 8 the Ajas (goats), the Sigrus (horse radishes) 

1 Munshi, “The Mahisa and The Mahisakas," Bharatiya Vidya , Vi, (1946,, p. 83. 

2 Hewitt, “Notes on the Early History of Northern India," J. R. A. S., XX, p. 328. 

8 Ry., IV, 20, 3 ; 30, 13 ; VI, 18, 15, etc. Some of them are said to be “iron fortresses," 
perhaps because its gates were of this metal. Cf. Rg., IV, 27, 1. 

4 Ibid., II, 14, 6; 19, 6 ; IV, 26, 3; 30, 20; VI, 31,4. At times they are said to be 
ninety-nine : Ibid., II, 19, 6 ; IV, 26, 3 ; VI, 47, 2, etc.; at times ninety : Ibid., 130, 7. 

8 Ibid., 1, 130, 7. 

• Ibid., I, 169, 2 ; 121, 15 ; II, 12, 5 ; 14, 3 ; X, 108, 2 and 7, etc. 

7 Ibid., 1, 104, 3. 

8 Cf. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 431. Cf. Beschi, Dktionarium Tamutico-Latinum , 
word "tivai". 
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and the Yaksus (dwarfs). The Kasis, Kikatas, Magadhas and 
Angas in the East and the Gandharis, Mujavants, Balhikas, Kam- 
bojas and Takhas in the West 1 2 * were also Dravidians. The Mallas, 
Sakyas, Kosalas, Bulis, Matsyas, Garudas, Moriyas and many others 
likewise belonged to the Dravidian family. Some of them were 
still found along the Indus by Alexander the Great, in the 4th 
century B.C. Others like the Matsyas, under their original Dravi¬ 
dian name Minas, still survive in Rajasthan. In the Agni Parana 
we read : “The Gandhara was born from Gandlra and thence the 
five janapadas : Gandharas, Keralas, Colas, Pandyas and Kolas.”'- 
In the same way the Mdtsya Parana says : “The Pulindas, Sumi- 
nas, Rupapas along with the Svapadas and also the Kuru-mlnas are 
all Kathaksaras’V’ All these tribes seem to have belonged to the 
Dravidian stock. Besides, the Puranas and Epics mention a 
number of tribes whose names have unexpectedly been iound in the 
Mohenjo-Daro inscriptions, such as the Eruvus (ants), Etkalis 
(spiders), Kavals, Kalakilas, Kudagas (monkeys, later Vanaras), 
Pavas (snakes or Nagas), Kolis (fowls). 4 Even the Purus are 
said in the Rgvcda, to speak mrdhravdeah;' an unintelligible lan¬ 
guage, an epithet which is always applied to the Dasas. 

Considering all this we have often been led to affirm that the 
Mohenjo-Daro civilization w^as not a civilization restricted to the 
Indus Valley ; it was a civilization that extended all over India, and 
eventually we should find relics of this civilization similar to those 
of Mohenjo-Daro all over the Indian sub-continent. My prediction 
began to be fulfilled in the year 1942, when the late Sir Aurel Stein 
explored the archaeological sites along the ancient bed of the lost 
Sarasvatf river in Rajasthan. In a place called Sandhanawala, 
situated in the State of Bahawalpur, he found “some sherds with 

1 Even down in the time of Baudhayana orthodox people were forbidden to visit Magarllia. 
Dharmasutra, 1, 1, 32-33. Cf. Mahdbhdrata, Karna Parva, 2081-2111. 

2 Agni Puraya, Adh. 277. v. 3. 

8 Mdtsya Purdna, Adh. 57, v. 50. 

« "It is an acknowledged fact that at times the Aryas, when naming Dravidian tribes, 
distorted the original tribal names, so as to give them an Aryan meaning. Hewitt, op. cit., 
1889, p. 194. 

8 Rg., VII, 18, 13. Cf. Zimmer, op. cit., p. 114 ; Hewitt, op. cit., p. 216. 
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incised characters which appear on inscribed seals from Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa”. 1 The present writer had discovered similar 
sherds at Vala (now Valabhi), Saurastra, a number of years before. 2 3 

Ill 

Mr Hewitt realized long ago that the culture of the Dravidians 
before the Aryan invasion had developed extraordinarily in all 
branches of human activity. “The chief opponents of Aryan pro¬ 
gress,’’ says he, “were the Dravidian races, who had covered the 
country with a network of strongly centralized and well established 
governments.” :t And he continues elsewhere: “There is ample 
evidence to show that it was not the Aryans who made India a great 
exporting country.’’ 4 “The Kolarian and Dravidian settlers,” he 
adds, “had founded and maintained a flourishing inland and foreign 
trade long before the advent of the Aryans, and this trade could 
only have been begun and kept up by a people who had made great 
advances in civilization.” 5 6 

The Bdveru Jataka has undoubtedly kept the tradition of one 
of the earliest commercial expeditions that went abroad from the 
shores of India, when they successfully sold to the bewildered natives 
of Mesopotamia one crow’ and one peacock for a hundred pieces of 
silver and gold respectively.* The Dravidian origin of a number 
of words corresponding to articles of export clearly shows that they 
were exported by Dravidian merchants. “Apart from the existence 
of teak in the ruins of Mugheir Ur,” says Prof. Sayce, “an ancient 
Babylonian list of clothing mentions sindhu or “muslin,” the sadin 

1 Stein, “A Survey of Ancient Sites along the ‘Lost Sa.rasva.ti River' ”, The Geographical 
Journal, XC1X (11)42), p. 180. 

2 Heras, “The Origin of the Round Proto-Indian Seals discovered in Sumer,” p. 53 ; Heras, 
“A Proto-Indian Sign from Vala,” pp. 141-143. 

3 Hewitt, op. eit., J. N. A. S., 1889, p. 188. 

4 Ibid., p. 199. 

3 Ibid. 

6 The Jataka (Trans.), Ill, pp. 83-84. It is possible that this is a traditional record of 
the first expedition of the Proto- Indians to Mesopotamia. The fact that they had taken a crow 
with them may suggest that they were going to unknown seas. Cf. Heras, ‘“The Crow’ of Noe”, 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, X, pp. 131-139. 
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of the Old Testament, the sindon of the Greeks.Similarly the 
Tamil anst, “rice” had become the Greek orvdsa, mentioned by 
Theophrastus and Arrian-. Monkeys are also mentioned in the 
Bible as kophim, a word which is akin to the Egyptian cofc and 
to the Greek kebos or kefios. The Egyptian word was by some 
supposed to come from the Sanskrit kafii, though others refuse to 
accept this derivation owing to the fact that the Egyptian word 
is older than the Sanskrit. It is now acknowledged however that 
the Sanskrit word comes from the Dravidian kapi, which is much 
older. 1 2 3 4 * 6 7 8 No other is the origin of the biblical lukkim, “peacocks,” 
which may be connected with the Greek taos, “peacock,” both deriv¬ 
ing from the Dravidian toka or tokai.* It is also admitted that the 
Egyptian eb, “elephant,” and the Greek cl-cphas come from the 
Dravidian ipaP 

Further, the system of local administration now prevalent in the 
country is considered to be of Dravidian origin. Hewitt speaks of 
the six groups of five men who were ruling the cities, also mentioned 
by Strabo” and in the Mahabharata whose remnants are still found 
in the modern Pahchayats, as of Dravidian origin.* Such also is 
the wonderful institution of the village communities.® 

In general, “the culture of India,” says Hall, “is pre-Aryan 
in origin ; as in Greece, the conquered civilized the conquerors. 
The Aryan Indian owed his civilization and his degeneration to the 


1 Saycc, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, pp. 137-138. 

2 Hewitt, op. cit., p. 20.1. 

3 Hagen, Lexicon Hihlicum, III, word “ simiae 

4 Ibid., word “ pavus.” 

6 /bid., II, word ^elephantus** \ Gnana Prakasar, etymological Comparative Lexicon of 
the Tamil Language, word “ ipam ." 

6 Strabo, XV, 51. Cf. McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 5 4. 

7 Mahabharata, Sab ha Parva, 135-263. 

8 Hewitt, op. cit., p. 202. Cf. Altekar, A History of Village Communities in Western India 
p. 134; Heras, “Two Proto-Indian Inscriptions from Chafihu-Daro , p. 318; Kosambi, Ihe 
Village Community in the 'Old Conquests of Goa’ ”, Journal of the University of Bombay, XV, 
pp. 03-74. 

• Altekar, op. cit., p. 135. 
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Dravidians, as the Aryan Greek did to the Mycenaeans.” J Dr 
Heimann also acknowledges that once the period of invasion was 
over “the Aryas consolidated their own imported culture with that 
of the Dravidians who had preceded them, and together with whom 
they had to live within the comparatively isolated Indian continent. 
It may have been the Dravidians who, as already closely adapted 
to the force majeurc of India’s climatic conditions, assumed the lead 
in this composite Aryan-Dravidian culture.”- Similarly Profs. 
Seiber and Mueller remark : “Much of the original culture content 
of the earlier inhabitants prevail to this day, because no strong Aryan 
state ever encompassed the whole territory of the Indian peninsula.” 1 2 3 4 * 
That is the reason why Mr Donald A. Mackenzie says : “As the 
‘miracle of Greece’ no longer obtains in consequence of the revelations 
of the archaeologists in Greece and elsewhere in the Near East, so 
there is in India no longer an ‘Aryan miracle.’ ” J The fact that the 
Aryan tribes which invaded India were not very numerous may have 
contributed to this strange phenomenon. “When the Indo-Aryans 
had conquered and colonized the basin of the Indus and its tribut¬ 
aries and that of the Ganges as far as Banaras, the A suras surround¬ 
ed them on all sides. They were certainly in possession of Magadha 
or South Bihar and modern Rajputana at the time of the tribal war 
between the Pandav as and the Kurus. These A suras w ere great build¬ 
ers, and their building operations were regarded with awe and reve¬ 
rence by the Aryans. In Vedic literature mention is made of the 
castles of the Dasas built of stone. Cities belonging to the Asuras are 
called Patala, Sanblia, Pragjyotissa, Hiranyapura and Taksasila. 
In the eastern countries Girivraja, the capital of the Asura chief 
Jarasandha, and its defences excited the admiration of the Pandava 
chief Bhima. When Yudhisthira, the eldest of the Pandavas, per¬ 
formed the Rajasuya ceremony, the Asura architect Maya was 
called to design and build the buildings required for the sacrifice.” 6 


1 Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East, p. 174, note 3. 

2 Heimann, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 

2 Sieber-Mucller, The Social J ife of Primitive Man, p. 406. 

4 In the Foreword to Banerji, Prehistoric, Ancient and Hindu India, p. VII. 

6 Banerji, op. cit., p. 20. 
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The Brahmanas seem to give the reason of this superiority of 
the Dravidians over the Arvas in point of civilization, which of 
course is a product of the intellectual activity of a nation. In the 
Brahmanas it is said that dark-skinned Brahmans are cleverer 
than white-skinned ones. 1 2 3 These dark-skinned Brahmans cannot 
be Brahmans by birth, but Brahmans by penance and knowledge of 
the Veda, according to the classification of Patanjali.- They were 
non-Aryan Brahmans, considered to be abler than the Aryan ones. 
That was finally the reason why Dravidian civilization exercised 
such a great influence upon the whole Aryan nation from the very 
beginning of their stay in India. “The Yedic religion,” says Sir 
Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, “absorbed, embodied and preserved the 
types and rituals of other cults. Instead of destroying them, 
it adapted them to its own requirements. It took so much from 
the social life of the Dravidians and other native inhabitants of 
India that it is very difficult to disentangle the original Aryan 
elements from the others.”® This may explain the great difference 
between the high philosophical conception of the first and tenth 
mandala of the Rgvcda ( Vdk, Hiranyagarbha, Purnsa, Creation, etc.), 
which are now acknowledged as the last compiled mandalas, and the 
primitive materialistic conceptions prevalent in the others, though 
some foreign influence is already discovered even in the latter. 

Dravidian influence on the latter philosophico-religious books is 
now easily acknowledged by all independent scholars. Says Daw¬ 
son : “This search for the Absolute found its earliest and most 
complete expression in India, where it developed, not, as might 
have been expected, from the comparatively advanced ethical ideas 
connected with the worship of Varuna, but from the more primitive 
type of religion which is represented by the ritual magic of the 
Brahmanas and which perhaps owes its origin to the native tradition 


1 Referred to by Ghatterji, 1ndo-Aryan and Hindi, p. 7. 

2 Patanjali, Mahabhdsya on Panini, V, 1, 115. 

3 Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought , p. 30H. Dravidian influence 
in Vedic civilization is likewise readily admitted by Mods. Silvain Levi ( Journal Asiatique, CC11I, 
pp. 1-15) and Dr Berriedale Keith ( The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Vpanisads , 
l,p. 269). 
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of the conquered Dravidian culture.” 1 “To the orthodox Aryans,” 
says Prof. Brown, ‘‘the doctrines of the Upanisads are the New 
Thought of their time ; the kings and sages at the courts, where 
these doctrines are newly preached, hear them with wonder and 
amazement. Yet the doctrines are, in spite of their newness, appa¬ 
rently the result of a long period of elaboration, and new only to the 
Aryan court. One may venture the opinion, that these doctrines 
represent the highest phase of the ancient religion and philosophy 
of the Dravidians, interpreted by the Aryans who strove to be faith¬ 
ful to their hereditary cult, but who at best could produce only a 
syncretism in which the essentially non-Aryan predominated. 
Similarly says Dr Berriedale Keith: ‘‘The Religion of the Rgveda is 
therefore the product of Aryas, who must have been affected con¬ 
siderably by their new environment and whose blood must have been 
becoming more and more intermingled by intermarriage.” 3 Side 
by side with this religious influence of the Dravidians, all other cul¬ 
tural elements were little by little being introduced among the 
Aryas. ‘‘To give a brief resume,” says Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 
‘‘the ideas of karma and transmigration, the practice of yoga, the 
religious and philosophical ideas centering round the conception of 
the divinity as Siva and Devi and as Visnu, the Hindu ritual of 
pujd as opposed to the Vedic ritual of homa ,—all these and much 
more in Hindu religion and thought would appear to be non-Aryan 
in origin ; a great deal of Puranic and Epic myth, legend and semi¬ 
history is pre-Aryan ; much of our material culture and social and 
other usages — e.g., the cultivation of some of our most important 
plants like rice, and some vegetables and fruits like the tamarind 
and the cocoanut, etc., the use of the betel-leaf in Hindu life and 

1 Dawson, Progress and Religion, p. 127. 

* Brown, “The Sources of Indian Philosophical Ideas”, in Studies in Honor of Maurice 
Bloomfield, pp. 82-83. Cf. Heras, “The origin of Indian Philosophy and Asceticism”, in Karmar- 
kar-Kalandani, Mystic Teachings of the Haridasas of Karndtak , pp. XXXVH-XL. 

3 Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Vpanishads, I, p. 12. The low state 
of culture of the Aryas before their invasion into India might have contributed a great deal to 
the final acceptance of an easy amalgamation with the culture oi the Dravidians. It has been 
suggested long ago that “prior to their migration into India, the Aryas of that era were probably 
of a somewhat similar stage of culture to the Todas.” Marshall, A Phrenologist among the Todas, 

p. 120. 
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Hindu ritual, most of our popular religion, most of our folk crafts, 
our nautical crafts, our distinctive Hindu dress (the dhoti and the 
sari), our marriage ritual in some parts of India with the use of the 
vermilion and turmeric- and many other things —could appear 
to be a legacy from our pre-Aryan ancestors.” 1 2 3 

The 1 )ravidian influence in the field of Sanskrit literature (wc 
do not speak here of Sanskrit language) is every day clearer. We 
are of opinion that many passages at least which we now read in 
Sanskrit works from Vedic literature dow'n to Puranic works, are 
mere translations from ancient Dravidian works now lost. I ex¬ 
pressed this view concerning the story of the Pandavas as found in 
the Mahahhdrata, in an article contributed to the Journal of Indian 
History, Madras.- A few days after the publication of this article, 
unexpectedly I received a letter from the late Dr V. S. Suktliankar, 
in which that great scholar wrote: 

‘‘You are very likely right in saying that the story of Yudhisthira 
and enthronement dates from a period prior to tin; Rgvcda and to the 
Aryan invasion. It is a story that has been adapted from pre-Aryan 


Dr Berriedale Keith had already anticipated this view' seven¬ 
teen years before: "Whatever amount of Dravidian influence is 
to be traced in the religion of the Vedic texts, it is certain that the 
epic already cannot be regarded as representing pure Aryan religion 
and that indeed Dravidian influence may have been of great import¬ 
ance.” 4 Prof. Ojha, after studying the lndra-Vrtra myth of the 
Rgvcda in comparison with its parallels in other civilizations, does not 
hesitate in affirming : "It seems very probable that the origin of 
this myth is pre-Aryan, and thus the greatest of the Vedic myths is, 

1 Chatterji, op. cit. t pp. 31-32. 

2 Cf. lleras, "Were the Mohenjo-Darians Aryans or Dravidians ?”, J.I.JL, XXI, p. 32. 

3 Letter dated Poona, November 22nd, 1942, two months before Dr Sukthankar s death 

(Archives of the Indian Historical Research Institute), Cl . Heras, "The Age oi the Mahabharata 
War/' XXV (1948), pp. 1-20. 

4 Keith, op. cit., I, p. 54. 
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most probably, pre-Aryan.” 1 * 3 From a totally different point of 
view Prof. Sten Konow concludes that the Vedic god Indra is “not 
an Aryan, pre-Indian deity.”- Hence we are not allowed any more 
to question "the predominance of the pre- Aryan element in the 
cultural structure of what we call ‘Hinduism.’ ” :! 

IV 

This borrowing of Dravidian culture by the Aryas, which proves 
the mythical character of the Aryanization of India, was doubtlessly 
fostered by the free mixture of both the races. 4 * 6 “The Indo- 
Aryans,” says Prof. Rakhal Das Banerji, “came to India in very 
small numbers, and they did not make any attempt at preserv¬ 
ing the purity of their stock. From the very beginning they admit- 
ed tribes of foreign or mixed origin into their communities and the 
statements of the present-day Brahmanical writers about the racial 
purity of the Indo-Aryans and the rigidity of their marriage regu¬ 
lations are inaccurate.Thus, Purukutsa, of Rgvedic fame, was 
not a pure Aryan, but connected with the Dravidians. 11 Vyasa, the 
supposed author of the Mahabharata, was the son of a Matsya (Mina) 
princess, of an undoubtedly Dravidian family. 7 The Pandavas and 
Krsna are said to be descendants of a Naga king called Ariaka. 8 
Yudhisthira himself says to the Naga Naliusa : “In human society 
it is difficult to ascertain one’s caste because of the promiscuous 
intercourse among the four orders. Men belonging to all the orders 
have children by women of all the orders.” 9 

Considering that these unions were in vogue from very early 
days and taking into account the fact that the ethnical Aryan type — 

1 Ojha, ‘'The Indra-V^tra War and the ‘Serpent People’ ”, J.B.O.R.S., XXVIII, p. 59. 

8 Konow, The Aryan Gods of the Mitani People, p. 37. 

3 Ehrenfels, Mother-right in India, p. 1. 

4 “The task of organizing and Aryanizing so vast a mass of Dravidians along wholly Aryan 
lines would have been immense; it is difficult to conceive how it could have been accomplished." 

Brown, op. cit., p. 77. 

6 Banerji, op. cit., p. 24. 

• Hewitt, op. cit., pp. 214-215. 

7 Mahdbhdrata, Adi Parva, 4222-4273. 

8 Ibid., 4964-5033. 

* Ibid., Yana Parva, 14514-14628. 
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that is the brachycephalic—has practically disappeared from north¬ 
ern India,' modern scholars do not favour the opinion of the present 
existence of the Aryan race in India. “As time went on,” says Keith, 
“Dravidian blood came more and more to prevail over Aryan.” 1 2 3 
Consequently Dr Hall, of the British Museum, states : “Among 
the modern Indians, as amongst the modern Greeks or Italians, 
the ancient pro-Aryan type of the land has (as the primitive type 
of the land always does) survived, while that of the Aryan conqueror 
died out long ago.” 2 

On this account we have often expressed the view that the 
Punjabis and Kashmiris are probably much purer Dravidians, 
racially considered, than the Tamil and Malayalam speaking people 
of South India, whose physical characteristics reveal much mixture 
of negrito blood in the former and of Chinese blood in the latter. 4 
The Aryas never reached the mountains of Kashmir nor settled in 
the Punjab on their way to Madhyadesa. When Alexander, the 
Great, invaded India, Dravidian tribes were still peacefully living 
along the Indus. The purest representatives of the Dravidian race 
in South India are probably the Coorgies, well built and sturdy 
people, not very different from the Punjabi type ; living in the 
mountains they had no occasion to mix with peoples of other races. 
In the very traditions of South India the Coorgies are said to be 
imbued with “the essence (or spirit) of the Pandus.” 5 * They prob¬ 
ably are the ancient Kudagas (later Kurangas and Vanaras) spoken 
of in one of the Mohenjo-Daro inscriptions. 8 Their language is 
still called Kudagu. 

Where, then, are the Aryas in India ? someone may ask. Else¬ 
where I have answered this question. If there are any Aryas in 

1 Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, I, p. XL. Cf. below, Chapter V. 

* Keith, op. cit ., II, p. 497. 

3 Hall, The Ancient History of the Near Fast, p. 173. 

4 The numerous Chinese merchants who from very ancient times had frequented the 
harbours of Malabar may perhaps explain this Chinese ethnological influence. I bn Batuta 
speaks of numerous Chinese junks seen by him in the ports of that country. Cf. Lee, The Travels 
of Ibn Batuta, pp. 172-173. Chinese influence is also seen in Malabar architecture. 

5 Cole, “Cromlechs in Maisur," I.A., II, p. 88. 

• Hcras, “Karnataka and Mohenjo-Daro'\ p. 3. 
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India, they may perhaps be found in the territory roughly corres¬ 
ponding to the States of Uttar Pradesh and Pepsu. Such was the 
territory inhabited by the Aryas who stopped their conquests there 
and called that land "the middle country,” Madhyadesa. Yet, 
we sincerely believe that the search will not be very successful. The 
Sanskrit scholar Dr Berriedale Keith speaks of "the generally ac¬ 
cepted view that the population of India is predominantly Dravidian 
or at least of non-Indo-European origin.” 1 With the Indian branch 
of the great Indo-European family a phenomenon took place similar 
to the phenomena that occurred likewise in Greece, Italy and Spain. 
It is what happens to a tree transplanted from a cold country to a 
warm one. The tree thus transplanted to a country of brighter sky 
and warmer breezes has an extraordinary growth in the course of 
one or two generations : luxuriant leaves cover its branches ; its 
flowers count more petals than in former days ; its fruits are of a 
size never imagined in its pristine habitat. Yet, after this unusual 
manifestation of exuberant life, the tree cannot live any longer in 
this new climate ; one day the leaves fade away ; the stem bends its 
head as if for the last time saluting that land that had given it that 
extraordinary growth, and finally the whole plant collapses at the 
first kiss of the winter wind. Something like this happened to the 
Aryan race in India. 

"Before their arrival in the country watered by the streams that 
descend from the snow-capped Himalayas, this branch of the Aryan 
family, in the same way as the others, had not a single achievement 
to its credit. In the cold steppes where it developed along the south¬ 
ern course of the Volga river/ the future Indo-Aryans enjoyed the 
peace and prosperity proper to the pastoral and agricultural tribes ; 
nothing extraordinary occurred to them. Upon arriving at the 
new land of their destiny, their clash with new peoples, the novelty 
of all the surroundings, the caresses of the warm breezes of their new 
home also produced in their case a new efflorescence never dreamt 


1 Keith, op. cit., p. 629. 

* Cf. Heras, “The Cradle of the Aryans/’ The A lew Review, V, pp. 473-476. 
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of in former days. They became the authors of the most beautiful 
religious poetry, crystallized in the hymns of the Rgveda, which 
placed them among the first nations of the civilized world. At the 
same time they converted their rude matter-of-course speech—a 
speech of shepherds and husbandmen — into a classical, Sanskrit, 
language of marvellous elasticity, which may rightly be ranked as 
one of the languages of highest intellectual development that have 
ever been spoken. 1 But that was the swan-song of the Aryas in 
India. After a few generations the Aryas totally disappeared from 
the scene, bequeathing their inheritance to that matchless nation 
with which they had fought valiantly, but which they sincerely 
admired as a builder of cities and sumptuous palaces, a nation of 
enterprising merchants and courageous warriors. And the legacy of 
the Indo-Aryans fell into worthy hands.” 2 3 

V 

If the Arvas do not now exist in India, if the ancient Aryan 
invaders never passed beyond Kasi (Banaras) in the East or beyond 
the Narbada river and the Vindhya mountains in the south, as 
Banerji states categorically, 2 how can we explain the fact that 
in Northern India, down to the limits of the State of Madras, 
practically everybody speaks languages derived from the ancient 
Sanskrit language? ‘‘It is regarded as certain,” says Dr Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, ‘‘that Dravidian speakers were at one time spread 
over the whole of Northern India as well, from Balochistan to 
Bengal.” 4 In the period of the Mahabharata w r ar Vidura is said to 
have addressed Yudhisthira in the Mleccha language. 5 The Praehya 
language of Oudh, East Uttar Pradesh and probably Bihar, was 
the most Dravidian of all Prakrits : the Aryas called any sentence in 


1 This is probably the reason why this language was called Sanskrit, i.e., “polished" 
“refined", in comparison with the earliest Indo-European and even with the later Aryan, im¬ 
mediately preceding the time of the Indian invasion. 

2 Hcras, “La Cuestidn Arya,” Raton y Fe, CXX, pp. 318-320. 

3 Banerji, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 

* Chatterji, The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, I, p. 28. 

5 Mahabharata, Adi Parva, 6357-7409. 
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this Jingo difficult to pronounce a priori, even if it were not so. 1 
Moreover, the influence which Dravidian exercised over the language 
of the invaders is now a fact acknowledged by all critical philologists. 
“As regards language,” says Keith, ‘‘Vedic Indian naturally deve¬ 
loped in a distinctive direction under the influence of separation 
from close contact with Iranian, and of intimate speech relations 
with a non-Indo-European population.”* What was this non- 
Indo-European population that influenced the Aryan language is 
disclosed by Prof. J. Canedo, of the University of Madrid : “We 
admit. . . that Dravidian in particular is the language that has 
influenced most of the Aryan languages of India.” 3 Similarly Dr 
Chatterji says : “In our language we have mainly accepted in the 
north of India the Aryan speech, but this speech has been very 
deeply modified, and that on the lines of the pre-Aryan languages ; 
while in the south the old languages survive, although they have been 
profoundly influenced by the speech of the Aryan as naturalised in 
India and as it progressed in the various periods.” 4 The mutual 
influence of Dravidian over Aryan and of Aryan over Dravidian 
cannot be denied. But how can we explain the almost complete 
disappearance of Dravidian from Northern India and its replace¬ 
ment by Aryan languages? “Aryan languages,” says Prof. Brown, 
“have spread more than Aryan blood in the occupation of the land.” 5 

I have tried to explain this strange phenomenon elsewhere — 
a phenomenon which is not unique in the history of human speech.® 
I said there that the intercourse between the people of the two races 
explains the Aryan craze of latter times, and then continued as 
follows :— 

1 Pancavithsa Iirdhmana, XVII, 4. 

* Keith, “The Age of the Rgveda,” Woolner Commemoration Volume, p. 145. 

3 Canedo, “Sobre las inttuencias Dravidicas en las Lenguas Aryas de la India,*' Emerita, 
IX, p. 137. 

4 Chatterji, Indo-Aryan and Hindi, p. 32. 

6 Brown, op. cit., p. 76. 

• A similar thing happened in all southern nations of Europe, where the racial Indo- 
European element has disappeared and the new linguistic element imported by the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans has remained. This exchange of languages may be traced perfectly well in Spain, where 
the old Iberian Hamitic language survived much longer than in Greece and in Italy. It may 
be followed step by step through contemporary Latin authors. 
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“Speech naturally was the only means for this social inter¬ 
course. Yet the Ary as always claimed that the language of the 
Dasyus was not understandable. Their ears could not get accus¬ 
tomed to those “funnv sounds.” Contrawise, Dravidian-speaking 
people, perhaps on account of the difficulty and complexity of their 
own language and especially of its construction, have always shown 
great facility in learning foreign languages. From the early times 
of the East India Company, its servants who were hound for Madras 
and its neighbourhood were not in need of studying any Indian 
languages, for the Indians whom they had to deal with spoke 
English ; while those w’hose destination was North India always had 
to learn Hindi, Bengali, or other languages of the countries of the 
North. The Aryan-speaking people of North India did not speak 
English so much, nor did they learn it with the same facility as the 
people of the South. This is also experienced in our own days. In 
South India, all servants, Travellers’ Bungalow cooks, ghariwullas 
and rickshaw -drawers, speak English. But go to Bombay, travel 
through Rajputana, visit Delhi, Agra, Banaras, or Calcutta, and 
you will meet with very interesting and, at times difficult, experi¬ 
ences if you do not speak Hindi or know at least a few Hindustani 
words ; no uneducated person will speak to you in English. 

“So it happened in those early days. Since the Aryas did not 
learn a mrdhravacah (hostile) language, the Dravidians, who were 
living amongst them, learnt Sanskrit or the corresponding Prakrit. 
The Dravidians inhabiting the neighbouring kingdoms did the same, 
for social, commercial, and cultural purposes. Thus the modem 
North Indian vernaculars, Aryan in their origin but having indis¬ 
putable traces of Dravidian influence, had their natural growth, 
while the old Dravidian languages were little by little forgotten. 
It was then that a very interesting and not uncommon psychological 
phenomenon took place; a phenomenon which explains many 
important later facts which are otherwise inexplicable. 

“The true study of a language undertaken either for mere 
pleasure or for real need created at first a sort of enthusiasm for the 
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and Turkestan. They had seals of a design which occurs in the more 
ancient graves of Egypt — predynastic graves; their stone maces 
and their black pottery have duplicates in Ancient Egypt and Baby¬ 
lon ; their clay figures of idols, caricatures in miniature of a very fat 
type of woman, are also found in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Turkestan 
as well as in ancient graves of Mediterranean countries to the west. 
Man had conquered the sea at a much earlier date than has been 
supposed hitherto .” 1 Keith does not see any affinity between the 
Mediterranean and India as yet; but he clearly points out the way 
to the east through which this cultural intercourse took place. 

The actual affinities between the culture of India and the culture 
of other nations of the west were soon found out by other authors. 
‘‘It seems,” says Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji, “that there were Chal- 
daean (Sumerian as well as Semitic) and Western Asiatic, and pos¬ 
sibly also Aegean elements in the oldest stratum of Indian Aryo- 
Dravidian Culture. These Western elements might have been pre- 
Aryan, having been already present in Proto-Dravidian, before the 
advent of the Aryas into India..”- Not long after, even ethnological 
affinities between the Dravidians and the Mediterraneans were also 
pointed out. ‘‘The race or races,” says Prof. Ojha, “seem to have 
spread from the Mediterranean coasts, along the sea coasts and river 
deltas right up to the Indian coasts and plains and even perhaps 
onwards .” 3 At about the same time Fr. Alio, O.P., qualifies the 
Dravidians as ‘‘a race which shows many somatic relations with the 
Mediterraneans, their pigmentation having turned black, only 
owing to the climate or to their mixing with the aboriginal peoples 
of the country .” 4 It was consequently supposed that the so-called 
Dravidians of South India were the same Mediterraneans of the 
heliolithic culture of South Europe, settled in India and here mixed 
with the pre-Dravidian population . 5 

1 Keith, The A ntiquity of Man, I, p. 28, 

* Chatterji, The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, I, p. 27. 

3 Ojha, “The Indra-Vjrtra War and the 'Serpent People* ”, J.B.O.R.S., XXVIII, p. 63. 

4 Alio, “Religions de 1* Inde” in Brilliant Nedoncelle, Apologdtique, p. 807. 

6 Cf. Slater, The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture, pp. 36-41 ; Keith, The Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, 11. p. 630. Keith nevertheless does not agree with 
this view. 
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Further studies in the comparative history of early cultures have 
shown the possibility of a migration in the opposite direction, viz., 
that the Dravidians did not travel from South Europe to India, 1 * * 
but from India to South Europe. Their seafaring activities for 
purposes of trade, from very ancient times add probability to this 
possibility. “Long before our era,” acknowledges Mons. Courtillier, 
"the Dravidians enjoyed a culture of their own, and their commercial 
relations with the West, Mesopotamia and Egypt, which had begun 
in very early days, continued down to the disruption of the last 
forces of the Roman Empire. 

It was therefore not strange that scholars finally realised and 
definitely acknowledged the immediate first-rate role that India has 
played in spreading civilization through the South European nations 
of the ancient world. “It has been established beyond a possibility 
of doubt,” says Prof. Frankfort, “that India played a part in that 
early complex culture which shaped the civilized world before the 
advent of the Greeks.”* In the same way Dr Hall states : “There 
is little doubt that India must have been one of the earliest centres 
of human civilization, and it seems natural to suppose that the 
strange un-Semitic, un-Aryan people who came from the east to 
civilize the w'est were of Indian origin, especially when we see with 
our eyes how' very Indian the Sumerians were in type.” 4 

We are therefore forced to acknowledge that the Dravidians, 
of India, after a long period of development in this country, travelled 
westwards, and settling successively in the various lands, they found 
their way from Mesopotamia up to the British Isles, spread their 
race — afterwards named Mediterranean owing to the place where 
they w'ere known anthropologically — through the west and made 
their civilization flourish in two continents, being thus the origi¬ 
nators of the modern world civilization. 

1 Cf. Banerji, op. cit., p. 13. 

* Courtillier, Lcs anciennes civilizations de VJnde, pp. 111-112 

8 Frankfort, “The Indus Civilisation and the Near East," Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Arckaeologv, VII, p. 12. 

4 Hall ,op. cit., p. 174. 
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In this volume and in those that will follow, ample evidence of 
these migrations will be given. The discoveries of the Indus Valley, 
and in particular the decipherment of the Proto-Indian script, have 
opened new vistas to Ancient History. We are happy to point 
these out to our fellow-workers, with the humble suggestion that 
the results of these migrations may be collectively styled “the Greater 
India of the West.” 


VII 

The importance of this final conclusion which our research has 
led us to formulate need not be emphasized. Traditionally Egyptian 
culture had for many years been held as the most ancient culture 
of the world. The excavations conducted in Mesopotamia after 
World War I made us change that view and opened wide vistas 
towards the east. The Sumerian culture was older than the Egypt¬ 
ian, and some very striking points suggested such affinities between 
both civilizations as to make us suspect that the former might be 
one day acknowledged as the source of the latter. The discoveries 
of the Indus Valley have now once more forced us to shift the birth 
of civilization to the East: India seems to be the cradle of Western 
Civilization, and the study of the Proto-Indian Civilization in rela¬ 
tion to the ancient nations of the West, has disclosed that the latter 
are not only connected with India from ancient times with cultural 
and moral ties, but even with physical links. The Mediterranean 
nations of the ancient world were racial offshoots of the mighty 
Pro to-Indian tree. 

When studying the origins of Western Civilization scholars 
were of late inclined to look towards the East as its fountain head. 
Druids, Iberians, Etruscans, Minoans and Micaeneans were every 
now and then assigned an oriental origin ; jthey were at least con¬ 
nected with the eastern Mediterranean shores. Today we may go a 
step further. All those nations in union with the ancient great 
nations of Syria, Mesopotamia and Eastern Africa have but a common 
origin in India. The flow of migration that, starting from the 
western Indian shores, spread vital strength and cultural rever- 
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berations throughout so many lands, was the original spring of that 
culture, which flourished in the Mediterranean in ancient times and 
which, informed by the spirit of the Gospel at a later period, laid the 
foundation of modern European civilization. The modern material¬ 
istic tendency is totally foreign to it — a strange grafting of venom¬ 
ous influence — not the natural outgrowth of its own vital seed. The 
Indo-Mediterranean civilization is essentially spiritual ; it is the 
civilization that acknowledges the Word of God and its transcen¬ 
dent influence upon man. Be it called Vak in India, Emm in Sumer, 
“Lord of Divine Words” in Egypt, and Logos in Greece, mankind is 
acknowledged as essentially connected with Him, as He is its Hira- 
nyagarbha, its logus spermatikus , its Archetype and Maker. “He 
supporteth this world’s burden”, 1 as said in India. He is “the 
Creative Word”, 2 3 in Sumer. “He is the measurer of the earth 
in Egypt/' ‘ It was through Him that all things came into being.” 4 

The origins of European civilization cannot he studied any more 
without reference to the ancient civilization of India. Many of those 
similarities, relations and connections which were already known 
and styled “Indo-European,” will now' be recognised as “Indo- 
Mediterranean”. Thus the significance of the ancient civilization 
of India in the field of sc holarship will be patent to all. 

But there is still another point of view which should not be 
overlooked while emphasizing the importance of Indian cultural 
studies. One of the Hamito Mediterranean nations which has, as 
well as all others, its origin in India is Canaan. 5 Ancient biblical 
tradition and modern archaeological evidence unanimously conspire 


1 R"., I, 152, 3 ; Ath., IX, 10, 23. 

* Albright. From the Slone re to Christianity, p. 145. 

3 Wallis Budge, The Gods oj the Egyptians, ], p. 400. 

4 John., I, 3. 

6 The author regrets to profess views contrary to the common opinion as regards the origin 
of this nation, as he is forced bv tlie evidence of facts. The lact that later Canaanites spoke a 
Semitic language cannot be afforde any longer as a proof of its supposed Semitic origin. 
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towards that conclusion. 1 Now, it is well known how much did the 
civilization of Canaan influence the early Israelites settled there on 
their arrival from Egypt and the desert. As the newcomers lived 
together with the old children of the land, 2 * they adopted many 
of their customs and at times even followed their idolatrous behav¬ 
iour. 2 The sacrifice of the daughter of Jephte is only a striking 
instance of the deep roots the Canaanite customs had taken in the life 
of the people of Israel. 4 The civilization of Canaan, which at times 
seems inexplicable on the supposition of a Semitic origin, finds its 
full satisfactory explanation and foundation in the Proto-Indian 
civilization, of which Canaan was only a branch. The Indian vistas 
which are now open to biblical scholars have an unlimited horizon. 

Yet, this is not all. Abraham, the Father of the Hebrew 
nation, himself being a Semite living among the Sumerians of 
Ur, inherited from them innumerable cultural traits and ancient 
traditions which he and his family transferred to the new land to 
which jahvc called him.' 1 It is now acknowledged that “when 
Abraham migrated from ‘Ur of the Chaldees,’ a Sumerian city, 
he brought with him the oldest traditions of mankind, which Moses 
recorded in the first chapters of Genesis.”* The Indo-Sumerian 
migration to the land of the two rivers seems now well established, 
and we may accordingly discover the roots of Sumerian civilization, 
which so much influenced Abraham and the Hebrew nation, in the 
land watered by the Indus. In particular all those venerable tradi¬ 
tions which Abraham bequeathed to his children as a sacred heir¬ 
loom, may now be traced, at times in a far purer state than in Sumer, 
to the ancient traditions of India. The original creation of the 


1 Cf. Barrois, Precis d'arrheologic biblique, pp. 11-12; McCown, The Ladder of Progress in 
Palestine, pp. 47-48 ; Garstang, The Story of Jericho, pp. 57, 63, 69-82 ; Albright, From the Stone 
Age to Christianity, p. 145. 

* J udg., 1, 27-33. 

8 Ibid., 11. 12-13 ; VIII, 33-34, etc. 

4 Ibid., XI. 39-39. 

6 Cf. Woolley, Abraham, pp. 143-258. 

• Deimel, “De Populo Sumerorum”, Verbum Domini, 1, p. 159. Cf. Reply of the Biblical 
Commission of June 27, 1906 ; Murillo, El Problema Pentateuquico, pp. 178-179. 
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waters out of which all other things sprang the rebellion of the 
angels in heaven ; 2 the very name Taimata of the evil one, qualified 
as a serpent, similar to the Babylonian Tiamat of the Enuma Elis ; 3 
the installation of the faithful angels, as their eternal reward, 
in heaven ; 4 the evil influence spread by the rebel angels through¬ 
out the world ; 5 the creation of the spiritual soul by God ;* its 
infusion into the body of man ; 7 the nature of this soul created to 
the likeness of God the creation of man after the animal world ; tf 
the creation of the woman from the body of the first man; 10 the holy 
life of man in his original state ; u the first sin of man which ended the 
period of pristine happiness the loss of immortality ; ,s the in¬ 
heritance of the original sin ; 14 and the story of the Flood 15 are only 

1 Rn., X. 82, 5-fi ; 121, <>-9 : 14!!, 2-3 ; 190, I 3, 7 ; .-1/A., X, 7, 38 ; Tuittinya SuriilnlJ, V, 1. 
5, 1; Satapatha Brdhmana, XI, 1, 0, 1; Pancavimsa Brdhmana, VII, 8, I; laiit: » lya Brahmuna, 
1, I, 3, 5; Aitareya A ranya ha. II, 1, 7; Byhaddranyaka Upanisad, V, 5, 1; J aim inly a Upanisad. 

I, 50, 1; IV, -2, I; Rd may an a, II. 110, 2 If; Mann Smytr, J, 0-11; Y fisl< a, A 'irulita, X, 12-13. 

2 Rg., I, HI, ft; 32, 11; 01, 8-10; 84, 3; 180, 3; II, 3, 15; 12, 3; 19, 3; MI, 30, 5; 33, 0, 52, 
7; IV, 30, 1; VI, 17, 8-10; 30, 4; 45, 5; 47, 0 ; VIII, 37, 2; 07, 7; 82, 14-10 ; Yjr., VIM, 33; 
Taiit.iri.ya Samhitd, 1, 5, 1; II, 1, 1; 2, 5; 5, 2 ; 111, 4, 4; Aitareya Brdhmana, Ml, 2, 21; 4, 39; 
IV, 4, 25-20; Jaiminiui Brdhmana, I, 00, 1-7 ; Pancavimsa Brdhmana, IV, 5, 2; 0, 13; VI, 
0, 8 ; VIM, 8, 9 ; IX, 10, 1 ; XII, 0, 8 ; XIV, 4, 5 ; 1 J, U ; XVIIT, 52, 9, 0 ; II I ; Satapatha 
Brdhmana , IV, 5, 4, 1 ; J aim in* y a Upanisad, I, 18, 5; II, 4, 1 ; 10, I ; Byhaddranyaka Upa¬ 
nisad, 1, 3, 1-10 ; Chdndogya Upanisad, 1, 2, 1-9; A itareya Aranyaka, II, 1, 7 ; Mahdbhdrata, 
Vana Parva, 14308 14387 ; Santi Parva, 10098-10208; Kathd Sarit Sdgara, XX, 22AA (Tawnev’s, 

II, p. 102). Tin* tradition of the sin ot the angels in ancient Indian lore had already been noticed 
by Kr. penicio, S.J., in his Livro da Seita dos fudios Orientals, pp. 152-154. Cl. Heras, “The 
Devil in Indian Scriptures,” / .B.B.R.A.S., XXVII, pp. 214-241. 

3 Ath., V, 13. 0 and 8. Cf. i/nd., 18, 4. This similarity had already been noticed by Tilak, 
“Chaldean and Indian Vedas,” Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 33 39. 

4 Ry., I, 51, 8 ; 130, s ; M, II, 18 ; IV, 20, 2 ; VI, 17. 8 ; VIII, 98, 3 ; 92, 32 ; Taittiriya 
Samhitd, 1, 0, 10; Aitareya Brdhmana VI, 4, 20. 

6 Mahdbhdrata, Adi Parva, 2481-2597. 

* Kaiisitaki Upanisad, 11, 11; Svetdsvatara Upanisad, V, 14; VI, 3, 5; Maitrdyana, 
Brdhmana , II, 6; Aitareya Upanisad, 1, 1, 3, 11-12. 

7 Rg., II, 5, 2 ; Aitareya Aranyaka, 11, 2, 1. 

* Aitareya Upanisad, J, 2, 2-3. 

* Satapatha Brdhmana, XI, 1, 0, 1-2 ; By had dr any ah a Upanisad, I, 4, 3. 

10 Mahdbhdrata, Aranyaka Parva, 11234-11245. 

» Ibid., 13018. 

12 Rg., X, 13, 4. Cf. Barth, The Religions of India, p. 22. 

13 Pancavimsa Brdhmana, XIII, 0, 9; / aim infya Brdhmana, 1, 101 ; Aitareya Brdhmana, 
11, 2, 22. 

14 A study on this question will appear in Vol. II ol this work. In the meantime ct. Heras 
“La tradicidn del pecado del Paraiso en las naciones protoindicomediterraneas,” Ji studios Bib - 
licos, 1, pp. 53-74. 

16 Cf, below, Chapter IV, 
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a few souvenirs of the ancient traditions which are detected in 
Indian Sruti and Smrti ; the origin of these traditions must be looked 
for in the very foundations of the Indian nation and they very 
eloquently proclaim the unity of the human race. In particular 
the attention of the readers is hereby drawn to the story of the 
original sin graphically represented in the Indus Valley and ex¬ 
plained in one of the chapters of this work ; the story is a true 
parallel in most of its details to the account of Genesis, much more 
than the poems of the vSumerian Tagtug or the Babylonian Adapa. 
The carvings reproduce the “Tree of Life” with this very denomina¬ 
tion, the animal-shaped tempter, its punishment, the closing of the 
original happy home, the shame of the guilty pair, the covering of 
their nudity with leaves, their punishment by God. Thus the 
biblical scholar will find innumerable sources of study in the ancient 
culture of Indostan. 

In a recent article published in Oxford Dr J. J. Crowley already 
acknowledges that “Mohenjo Daro has a very large contribution 
indeed to offer to archaeology, comparative religion and biblical 
studies .” 1 After examining the results, both archaeological and 
directly epigraphical, of the research done in the Indus Valley 
culture, Dr Crowley says : "The affinity of the Indus culture with 
those known as Mediterranean is established, but evidence is inclin¬ 
ing some students to make the Indus older than any of them. May 
we hope that we have advanced another step towards the common 
origin of the cultures from which our Pentateuch came and towards 
the primitive revelation of which it speaks ?”■ Crowley accordingly 
studies some of the religious tenets of those people, in particular 
their monotheism, which seems to have a clear tendency to deterio¬ 
rate, and their dogma of a Triune God founded upon the “one life 
of three supernatural beings ( kadavul )”;* and finally concludes 
thus : "How r ever that may be (and if it be true, then we may well 


1 Crowley, ‘'The Indus and the Pentateuch,” H/ack/rinrs, XXV11, p. 265. 

* Ibid., pp. 268-269. 

* Cf. Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo-Daro People according to the Inscriptions,” 
pp. 5-7, 15-17. 
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be in touch with a source of the Pentateuchal story far more ancient 
than that offered by the Marduk myth of the Tigris and Euphrates) 
we are certainly brought face to face with a people whose recorded 
culture and religion reach as far back as that of any other known 
race.”’ 

The studies in this ancient civilization which are published in 
this volume, and those which will follow, will elucidate some of the 
most fascinating problems that the excavations of the Indus Valley 
cities have created, the first ones being the system of deciphering 
the inscriptions and the historical foundations of the first migrations 
westwards. These are the capital problems that have now arisen. 
We sincerely hope that once all these problems are solved, India will 
be acknowledged as the cradle of human civilization. 

1 Crowley, op. (it., p. -t»7. 




Chapter I 


THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE MOHENJO-DARO SCRIPT 

After the decipherment of the hieroglyphs of Egypt by Cham- 
polion in 171)7, the greatest epigraphieal problem in the annals of 
ancient archaeology has undoubtedly been the studv of the quaint 
script discovered in the ancient sites of Sind and the Punjab at 
Mohenjo Daro, Chanhu I)aro and Harappa. It is true that the 
short inscriptions on steatite seals of the Indus Valley cannot be 
compared with the monumental epigraphs of the Egyptian temples 
and tombs. Yet the sudden appearance of that new script in 
Northern India, as well as the fact that similar seals bearing inscrip¬ 
tions in the same style appeared in Ur, Kish and other sites of 
ancient Sumer, increased the interest of all archaeologists and 
students of ancient history and civilization in those small characters 
which looked as cryptic as the characters of the Minaon script of 
Crete. 


I 

EARLY ATTEMPTS 

Mr L. A. Waddell 1 was the first scholar who tried to decipher 
these seals after photographs of the same had been published in 
The Illustrated London News- and in the first volume of the Cambridge 
History of India* This author considered that the apparent links 
existing between the Sumerian script and the Mohenjo Daro script— 
links to which attention was specially drawn by Mr C. J. Gadd and 
Mr Sydney Smith in one of the above articles—wonderfully and un¬ 
expectedly confirmed his views on the identity of the Sumerians 
and the Aryas, leading to the supposition without any further proof, 


1 Waddell, The Indo-Sumcridn Seals Deciphered. 

* Sept. 20, 1924, pp. 528-532 ; Oct. 4, 1024, pp. 014-010. 

* PI. XI, 22, 23. 
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that the inhabitants of Mohenjo Daro were Aryas. Consequently 
he tried to read all the inscriptions in Sumerian by comparing the 
signs of both scripts, and thus claimed to have found in them names 
of Vedic and Epic heroes of India. His system, besides being base¬ 
less, was faulty for a number of reasons, the chief being the following : 
He is not consistent in giving the same phonetic value to the same 
sign he equates signs which have no resemblance at all, for 
instance: 

A and tl) 

and ^ 


and he takes the figure of the totem-like animal carved on the lower 
portion of the seals as part of the inscription, 1 * * 4 which is not. 

Nothing else was published for five years about the decipher¬ 
ment of the Mohenjo Daro script. In 193.1 the three volumes of 
Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization were edited by Sir John 
Marshall. In this work there are two learned chapters on the Indus 
Valley script where some hints are given for its final decipherment. 
In one of them Prof. S. Langdon of Oxford, led by the comparison 
between these signs and the characters of the Brahmi scripts of India, 
supposes that the phonetic values of these signs were at most bicon-, 
sonantal, for instance, bad, bag, ban, etc., tad, tag, tab, etc., gal, gan 
gab, etc. Thus they would agree with the roots of the Sumerian 
and the so-called Indo-Germanic languages. 5 All the phonetic 
values of the Mohenjo Daro script are not preciselv syllabic, though 
many of them are. The Mohenjo Daro signs represent full w r ords, 
which in the majority of cases are monosyllabic. Towards the end 

1 Compare for instance, sign No. 5 of p. 65 with sign No. 4. 

* p. 96. 

8 p. 71. 

4 Very often throughout the book. 

6 Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, II, p. 423. 
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of his chapter Prof. Langdon suggests “to Sanskrit scholars that 
they choose the names of a few mythical heroes and of deities and 
with the few identifications here made, attempt to separate the 
constantly recurring groups of signs and compare them with these 
names .’’ 1 2 This suggestion of the Oxford Professor seems to be 
based on the old prejudice of many scholars that whatever was 
great, noble, and civilized could not but be Aryan. Nevertheless, 
Sir John Marshall had quite convincingly proved that the authors 
of the Indus Valley civilization were not Aryas.- 

Mr C. J. Gadd, of the British Museum, also arrives at similar 
conclusions, viz., “that the writing is, at least in part, syllabic” and 
that the language of the inscriptions is “an ancient Indo-Aryan 
language.” But he adds a third one. viz., “that the seal inscriptions 
are, in general, names .” 3 Accordingly, Mr Gadd after a number of 
gratuitous suppositions suggests that the combination of signs 
zp, III, 0/ means “son” — putra, and therefore the value of 
the three signs will be, i!/ = />(»), Ill = b - (»), and $ — a.* 
This reading, though very ingenious, is groundless and lacks all 
those characteristics which make the interpretation of an inscription 
scientific. 

Not long after the publication of Sir John Marshall’s work, 
l)r Pran Nath published a short key-table by which, after comparing 
some signs of the Indus Valley script with the Brahmi characters, 
he gave some alphabetic values to a number of signs of the former . 4 * & 
The principle upon which Dr Pran Nath worked out his theory is 
true, i.e. that the Brahmi characters are the natural development of 
the Indus Valley signs. Yet he failed to see that thousands of years 
had elapsed from the time of the Mohenjo Daro seals till the time 
when Asoka’s inscriptions were inscribed on rocks and pillars ; and 

1 Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus CniHiation, II, p. 431. 

2 Ibid,, J, pp. 110-112. 

3 Ibid,, 11, p. 314. 

4 Ibid., Mr C. J. Gadd thinks that putra is a Sanskrit word, without knowing that its 

origin is purely Dravidian (Cf. Kittel, Kannada English Dictionary, p. xxix). A real Sanskrit 
word for 41 son” would b e j&ta or also suta. 

& Nath, “The Script of the Indus Valley Seals”, J.K.A.S., 1931, pp. 971-674. 
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during this long period the value of the signs had become alphabetic 
though originally their values were full words. The readings of 22 
inscriptions suggested by this author seem to have some meaning 
“provided,” as he himself says, “the language is understood to be 
some form of Prakrit or old pre-Vedic language.” 1 

Dr Pran Nath continued his studies on the same lines and 
in 1929 contributed two long articles on “The Scripts on the Indus 
Valley Seals” to the Indian Historical Quarterly of Calcutta. In this 
second work, Dr Pran Nath maintains that the strokes which appear 
within or round the original signs “show a remarkable resemblance 
to the vowel signs used in the earliest Brahmi writing of southern as 
well as northern India.” 2 It is true that these strokes slightly 
modify the phonetic value of the sign, but not by adding a vowel 
sound, as we shall see later. Dr Pran Nath’s theory is weak, for it 
is built on a shaky foundation, viz., the alphabetic values of the signs. 
He translates a number of “selected inscriptions” in which he claims 
to have found several names of Aryan and Sumerian gods. 

Two of these deserve mention. In seal No. 80 he reads the 
word “ ssnah ” 3 According to the author the god probably referred 
to by this word is “Sissna,” which is found in Sanskrit literature as 
“&isna.” 4 * This word, which is found only twice in the Rgveda, 
does not seem to be a Sanskrit word, for there is no possible etymo¬ 
logical explanation of it in any Aryan language. 6 The Rgvedic rsis 
used a corrupted form of the word used by their Dasyu neighbours, 
i.e. the Dravidians. In Dravidian languages the membrum virile 
is called cunniS' Later on 'it was called linga in Sanskrit literature. 
Not only is the word Dravidian, but the cult of the phallus itself is a 
purely Dravidian cult. The Rgvedic Aryas could not tolerate a 


1 Nath, "The Script of the Indus Valley Seals", J.R.A.S., 1931., p. 674. 

2 Ibid., p. 674. Nath, The Scripts on (he Indus Valley Seals, 1, p. 2, 

8 Ibid., p. 16. 

4 Ibid., p. 17. 

* Rg., VII, 21, 5 ; X, 99, 3. 

* In ancient Egyptian language it was called i/m/, a word which seems to have the same 
root. Cf. Wainwright, "Some Celestial Associations of Min", Journal of Egyptian Archaeology , 
XXI, pp. 152-170. 
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worshipper of the phallus near the sacrificial altar. Such a sacrifice 
was considered polluted. How then can Dr PrSn NSth explain 
that the sikna was considered a deity by the Aryas in a “pre-Vedic” 
period ? 

Krsna is the second god who demands some comment. 
“Symbols or monograms of the Lord Krsna are numerous.’’ 1 Now 
how can Dr Pran Nath explain that Krsna, a historical person in the 
epic period, who was not deified till about the first millennium B.C., 2 
is referred to as a god so many times in inscriptions of a much 
earlier age ? 

Dr Pran Nath gives the interpretation of only 78 inscriptions. 
Neither is he very accurate in the transcription of the inscriptions, 
as may be seen in the two following cases : 

Original Dr Pran Nath 

NV - l/ll(3DIIIl!) tt!tf||g)IHl !)0 

Finally, his readings are not always consistent. For instance 
the sign A is given the following syllabic values : sind (123), 
sin (459), snna (537). In general Dr Pran Nath works on the same 
hypothesis as Mr Waddell, that the Sumerians and the Vedic or 
“pre-Vedic” Aryas are the same people, a theory he explained at 
length in 1935-30 in a series of articles published in the Illustrated 
Weekly of India* 

After Dr Pran Nath’s attempt, the interpretation of Prof. 
Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie was the next in chronological order . 4 Sir W. 
M. Flinders was considered to be the most famous of all Egyptologists 

1 Nath, op . cit. y I, p. 3. 

2 Cf. Hill, The Bhagavadgita, pp. 8-9. 

8 1935, July, 7, 21 ; August, 4, 18 ; September, 8, 22 ; October, 13 ; December, 3. 

4 Petrie, “Mohenjo Daro’\ Ancient Egypt, 1932, pp. 33-40. 
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and he seems to have found in the Mohenjo-Daro script something 
in common with the Egyptian hieroglyphs. According to him, 
since we have no idea at all about the language used in those ancient 
days, the careful examination of the ideographs of Mohenjo-Daro 
remains the only way to interpret them ; for which the study of the 
Egyptian ideographs will greatly help, “as they retained longest 
their original detail’’. 1 He furthermore supposes that the seals of 
Mohenjo-Daro were seals used by officials. The inscription does not 
contain the name of the official, but only his title. Once this prin¬ 
ciple is settled, by comparing them with the similar parallel seals of 
Egypt, Prof. Flinders Petrie easily interprets a number of inscriptions, 
which are given only as a specimen. But his translations have not 
been accepted by any scholar. The reasons of his failure may be 
the following : 

1. He worked with the prejudice that the inscriptions contain 
titles of court officials only. To entertain a prejudice like this 
while commencing the decipherment of any inscription seems to be 
fraught with danger and may lead to failure. 

2. He has not tried at all to give the readings of the inscrip¬ 
tions, since he does not see any clue to the language of the Mohenjo- 
Daro people. 

3. His interpretation of some of the signs is very far-fetched 
and improbable. Let us give a few specimens : 


40 

41 

<*> 

“No. 40 is a man bearing waterskins 
on a yoke, sometimes with branches 

over them to shade them (41) : the 
sense is ‘water supply’. 

47 


“The sign 47, of curved lines barred 
across, is joined to the man with water¬ 


1 

skins (40, 41) 3 pointing to water as the 
connection, and we take this as a canal 
with ripples on it.’’ + 


1 Petrie, "Mohcnjo Daro”, Ancient Egypt, 1932, p. 3«>. 
* Ibid., p. 35. 

3 Not always. Cf. M.IX Nos. 333 and 434. 

4 Petrie, op. cit., p. 30. 
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“51 has the curious theta-like sign with 
the water supply, an official of water 
service.” 1 * 


“In 53 we may have a fork of a canal; 
with it is a similar sign (54), not 
barred, which may be a road, the seal 
belonging to a surveyor of roads 
and canals. 

“62 seems obviously a table, though 
folding stands of tables are not figured 
in India; the crab sign after it would 
then refer to commissariat.” 3 

4. The linal interpretation of many inscriptions sounds almost 
ridiculous. Here are a few specimens : 

M. D. No. 21 


M. D. No. 53 


u>x<s i j rtf'i 

“Wakil of bows. Wakil of Inspector 
of trapped game ”. 4 

ytr*« 

“Deputy Inspector of the Wakil of 
the table ”. 5 


53 54 


A O 


62 




UUM 

“Registrar of infantry hostel of the 
fourth (highest) degree”." 


M. D. No. 18 


1 Petrie, “Mohenjo l)aro” f Ancient Egypt, 1932, p. 3(5. 

* Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 37. 

6 Ibid. 

• Ibid., p. 39. 
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M. D. No. 42 


M. D. No. 46 


M. 1). No. 49 


5. As Dr C. L. F&bri has remarked, the most serious objection 
against Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie’s interpretation is the extraordinary 
number of inscriptions, and therefore of court officials. “If all 
the seals had belonged to officials, then almost every inhabitant 
of Mohenjo-daro must have been an official personage and member 
of the Court.’’ 1 * * 4 

It is, however, only fair to add that Sir William seems to be 
correct in giving word values to the Mohenjo-Daro signs. 

Shortly after Prof. Flinders Petrie had propounded the affinity 
and connection between the Mohenjo-Daro script and the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, M. G. de Hevesy, in a lecture given in Paris, drew the 
attention of the scholarly world to the remarkable similarity between 
the Indus Valley script and the script of the Ester Island/* His com¬ 
parisons between 130 signs of both scripts, and especially his remarks, 
have moved a number of scholars to accept his view that the Ester 

1 Petrie, "Mohenjo Daro”, Ancient Egypt, 1932, p. 39. 

* Ibid. 

8 Ibid . 

4 FAbri, ‘'Latest attempts to read the Indus Script,” Indian Culture, I, p. 53. 

8 de Hevesy, “Sur une Ecriture Oceanique paraissant d’origine ncolithique,” Bulletin de 
la Societd Prdhistoriaue Erancaisc, XXX, pp. 434-449. An abridged English translation of this 
article appeared in J. /. II., XIII, pp. 1-17. 


vii))or*<! 

“Wakil of hostel for men, second grade 
inspector of woods and canals’’.’ 

I f € 

“Musician, knight of the court of five”.* 

UWJ0 

“Deputy inspector of registry of mountain 
wagons, wakil of the wagon of the con¬ 
troller of game.”* 
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Island script is the progenitor of the script of the Indus Valley. Yet 
this view seems to be scientifically untenable, for the absolute anti¬ 
quity of the tablets where the Ester Island script appears is very 
doubtful. Moreover, after the publication of a short vocabulary of 
the Ester Island script, 1 it is evident, first that those signs which are 
similar have totally different meanings; second, that objects 
which are represented in both scripts are represented in different 
ways." One is therefore forced to conclude that these similarities 
are merely accidental. 

One year after this lecture, the first scientific treatise on this 
script appeared in the shape of a Ph.D. thesis submitted to the 
University of Oxford by G. R. Hunter. 3 Dr Hunter has made 
a profound study of the script in all its different aspects after copying 
750 inscribed objects. He has compared signs with signs, combina¬ 
tions with combinations, inscriptions with inscriptions, script with 
script. But, unfortunately, some of the main principles settled by 
him in the beginning of his work have led him to evidently wrong 
conclusions. He readily admits the probability that the authors 
of the inscriptions were Dravidians and is even inclined to believe 
that they were the ancestors of the present Brahuis, 4 but he also 
admits the possibility of “a riverine or maritime folk of a different 
race being responsible for Mohenjodaro and Harappa”. 3 As to 
the script he believes it to be mainly phonetic,* never alphabetic, 7 
though he acknowledges that its origin was pictographic and ideo¬ 
graphic. 8 Furthermore, he is of opinion that the script constitutes 
a syllabary of open and closed syllables, roughly 250 in number, 
many of them being complete words." Yet he thinks that the 

1 de Baftos, Rapanui , Historia de la lsla de Pascua , p. 169 ff. 

* Cf. Heras, “ The Ester Island Script and the Script of Mohenjo-Daro'', A. B. 0 . R. 
XXX, pp. 122-125. The present writer after examining all the signs of the Ester Island 
script has found only two, similar to the signs of Mohenjo-Daro, the meaning of which is also 
similar. 

3 Hunter, The Script cf Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro and its connection with other Scripts. 

4 Hunter, op. cit., pp. 12 and 17. 

6 Ibid p. 12. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 

7 Ibid., p. 19. 

• Ibid., p. 21. 

• Ibid., p. 49. 
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inscriptions only contain proper names and at most some titles. 

Following the views of Prof. Langdon, Dr Hunter realizes that 
the Brahmi script of India is derived from the Indus Valley script, 2 * 
and consequently he treats our script as if it were the Brahmi script 
itself, forgetting that more than two thousand years had elapsed 
between the two scripts. This is the reason why he thinks that the 
signs stand for syllabic sounds; and on the same principle he inter¬ 
prets all the strokes that differentiate the signs as strokes that modify 
the vowels of the syllables.' 1 Thus, though he suspects that the sign 
V is a suffix of possession, 4 he prefers to give up this view and 
suppose, according to the later Indian custom, that it is an open 
syllable, the -a always added to a word ending in a closed syllable. 5 * 
To give some practical examples of his Brahmi theory applied to our 
script, we may take the characteristic sign ft and all its modi¬ 
fications. The consonant selected for completing the syllable was 
arbitrarily taken ; but “the allocation of the given vowels to any 
particular variety of ‘fish’ is believed to be exact,” says Dr Hunter:— 

H k ft 8 t 

bab bib beb bib bob 8 

In the same way these two signs, A and have only the vowel 
modified. 7 Similarly, ft has the same sound as 8, but modified 
by the vowel u. H The sign J J which is often found on each side 
of other signs, is, according to him, the Sanskrit anusvara, suggest¬ 
ing a nasalized sound. 9 

1 Hunter, op. cit., pp. 2, 27, and 47. 

* Ibid., p. 22. 

* Ibid., p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 52. 

* Ibid., p. 75. Dr Hunter does not give any explanation of four other modifications of 
this sign. 

7 Ibid., p. 115. 

8 Ibid., p. 123. 

* Ibid., p. 117. Dr Hunter claims to have fixed the meaning of five signs, for “god”, 
”to”, “from”, “son”, and “slave” (pp. 107, 125). Of these only the meaning "‘god” given to 
the sign ^ is the correct one. 
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Dr Hunter is quite right in stating that the Brahmi script 
comes from the script of Mohenjo-Daro. This nevertheless does 
not justify the thorough identification of both scripts. Certainly 
according to him the script of Mohenjo-Daro, which he considers 
purely phonetic, proceeds from a pictographic script which will 
accordingly also be the far ancestor of Brahmi. But how can it be 
said that because Brahmi is a syllabary, its pictographic ancestor 
must also be a syllabary? 1 he comparison between the Indus Valley 
script and the Brahmi script carried to an extreme mars the whole 
work of Dr Hunter. Relying on this comparison he passes from tin* 
script to the language, and without noticing it he applies to the 
language of Mohenjo-Daro (which was probably a Dravidian lan¬ 
guage) what is exclusively characteristic of the Sanskrit language: 
for instance, the changes of vowels, the open syllables and even the 
annsvdra. Had it not been for this defective system, the work of 
Dr Hunter would have been excellent and most useful to all 
future scholars. 

Not long after the publication of Dr Hunter’s book, Herr P. 
Meriggi contributed a long and scholarly article on the Indus script 
to the Zeitschrift der Deutschen M orgenl'andi schen Gcsellschaft. 1 
Meriggi readily admits that the authors of the script were not 
Sanskrit-speaking people; 2 but he does not go further, nor does he 
try to reproduce the language of the inscriptions. His aim is to 
interpret the meaning of the inscriptions. We have already' ex¬ 
pressed our view about this system of interpretation. Though 
some signs and even short epigraphs might thus be interpreted 
correctly, it is impossible to arrive at the complete decipherment of 
these documents, without giving the phonetic values. 

As regards the script itself, Meriggi rightly classifies it as an 
ideo-phonographic system of writing;' 5 but he seems not to have 
sufficient reason for establishing a prion that the ideograms are 
found in the beginning of the words, while other simple signs that 

1 Meriggi, “Zur Indus Schrift”, Zeitschrift der Deulsehen M urgent UnJi when Gesellschaf!, 
(N.F.), XII, pp. 189-241. 

2 Ibid., p. 198. 

a Ibid., p. 202. 
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follow are phonetic modifications of the latter. 1 He acknowledges 
that the Hittite hieroglyphic script has apparently the closest simi¬ 
larity to the Indus script,- and he actually takes some meanings of 
Indus signs from the Hittite vocabulary. 

The interpretation of some of the signs is not without foundation, 
and appears sometimes very ingenious, as may be seen in the follow¬ 
ing table :— 


6 

y. 

Signs 

Meanings 

No. 

Signs 

Meanings 

j 


Ape (p. 236) 

8 

A 

temple (p.233) 

2 

AAA 

mountains 
(p. 20) 

9 

* 6 

mill (p. 235) 

3 

A 

i 

! 

king (p. 20) 

10 

GD ®. 

husk (fruit) 

(p. 236) 

4 

A 

city (p. 20) 

11 

Ill lil 

mortar (corn) 
(p. 227) 

5 

* 

high city, a 
city of dis¬ 
tinction. 

(p. 20.) 

12 

* 

man (p. 220) 

6 


table (p. 21) 

13 


horse (p. 223) 

7 

® © 

cereals 
(p. 232) 

14 

#1 

a load 
(p. 223) 


1 Meriggi, “Zur Indus Schrift”, Zeilschrift der Dcutschen Mnrgenldndischen Geaellschaft, 
(N.F.), XII, p. 262. 

■ lbid. % p. 200, 
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\ et Meriggi docs not pay attention to differences between sign and 
sign, differences which arc evidently purposely introduced and must 
stand for at least a slightly different connotation. Such differences 
may be easily seen in Nos. 7, 9, 10. 11, 13 and 14 of the preceding 
table. Similarly according to him all the following signs mean 
“stamp” or “seal”. 

Meriggi, like some of his predecessors, supposes from the very 
beginning that these documents are administrative seals, but unlike 
Hunter, he does not expect to find many proper names.- More¬ 
over, he avers that verbs are scarcely to be found, but only nouns. 1 
These a priori assertions are not fully satisfactory. 

Nor is he convincing when he maintains that the small strokes 
found in the upper portion of the script are only word-dividers. 4 
If that were so, there would be many inscriptions without any divi¬ 
sion of words. Moreover, in many inscriptions such word-dividers 
are found at the end of the inscription, where no word-divider is 
needed. Furthermore, the author identities these little strokes 
I or || or |J| with the strokes that are found within the sign If, 
thus ^ or ^ or f;/' They are placed inside, he says, for lack 
of space.* Such is certainly not the case of the Mohenjo-Daro 
inscriptions Nos. 16, 24, 41, 70, 106, 179, to mention a few. In 
all these inscriptions there is room enough to place these strokes 
outside the other sign. Moreover, he does not make any distinction 
between ^f, and 

Besides these word-dividers, Meriggi has found another kind 
of auxiliary ideograms to isolate the main ideograms, thus empha- 

J Meriggi, “Zur Indus Sehrift**, Zrikckrft drr DruUchcn Atoryenl(indixchcn (ImdUchait, 
(N.F.), XII, p. 20 r>. 

2 Ibid., pp. 200 and 218. 

3 Ibid., p. 216. 

4 Ibid., pp. 2 and 9. 

& Ibid., pp. 206 and 209. 

• Ibid., p. 204. 
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sizing, as it were, the importance of the latter.' Such auxiliary 
ideograms would be, for instance : J J,, , |jJj, |.J, ||J|, (...) , („.( , 

Q. But his reasoning is not acceptable. In anv case all these 
eight kinds of isolating ideograms would have different meanings, 
and such meanings are not explained at all. 

He also says that the sign stands for the genitive ending. 
Similarly, according to him f stands for the nominative ending 
and Y and f for the dative ending ; but strange to say, he 
says that they are only sound signs, not case signs ; so that not 
every word ending in f will be a noun in the nominative, nor 
every word ending in \f a noun in the genitive, etc. 

It will be useful to give a few samples of Mcriggi’s interpretation 
in order to judge of the results of his study : 

M. I). No. 182 

“Umbrella man (bearer) of the king.” 2 

m D no. i4o. y/"GO jtl m' 1 '0 

“Seal for the seven temple husks.” 3 

M. D. No. 337. (J) g|| > | f Jjf |^J P 

“Store for the corn mill. Seal.” 4 

1 Moriggi, “Zur Indus Schrilt”, ZviUvhrifl dvr Deutschen Morgenlandischen (Jesvllschajt , 
(N.K) f pp. 10 and 10. 

a Ibid p. 214. 

3 lbid. % p. 237. 

4 Ibid ., p 234. 
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M. D. No. 424. 


EffiitTO 

“Seal for the overseer of the hind.’’ 1 2 3 


M. D. No. 10. 


u t rx® 

Stamp for the horse and the fork man/'- 


M-D-No.148. UW® 


“Stamp of so-and-so.” :l 


Probably H. 142. 


f JtllllUA J® 


“Cereals : corn for the temple.’’ 4 

The result obtained by Herr Meriggi, as is easily seen from these 
few specimens of his decipherment, is not very different from that 
arrived at by Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie. Therefore the extraordinary 
number of such administrative seals stands against this interpreta¬ 
tion also. Moreover, Meriggi interprets some of the inscriptions 
in the way we should expect from administrative officers in our own 
days. In a word, he makes these early people think and write as 
we think and write today. Even the grammar proposed by Meriggi 
seems too developed for those days. Hence his study of the 
Mohenjo-Daro script is in general not as useful as that of Dr Hunter, 
though here and there he arrives at the right solution more by good 
luck than by reasoning. 

Very recently the theory of the Aryan origin of the Mohenjo- 
Daro people has been resuscitated, and three exponents of this view 


1 Meriggi, “Zur Indus Schrift”, Zcit^chnft drr Dmlsrht n JMortjt nUindixchen <! wllsrka/t , 
(N.F.), XII, p. 232. 

2 Ibid., p. 231. 

3 Ibid., p. 211. The middle isolated sign stands for a person's name, according to Meriggi. 
The name is in a sort of cartouche that reminds one of the Egyptian fashion. Vet this cartouche 
has an identifying personal mark. 

4 Ibid., p. 33. 
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have attempted to decipher the Mohenjo-l)aro script in Sanskrit. 
The first of these iln ee is Swami Sankarananda, of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. The Swami is a Tantric student, and he sees everything 
from the point of view of Tantrism. Accordingly the solution of 
the riddle of the Indus Valley script will, he thinks, be found in the 
Tantras. “The Tantras”, says he, “are the Vedas written in a code 
language made of cryptic monolettered words’’, 1 * * and this “secret 
language of the Tantra” is declared by him to be “now lost”." The 
Swami first of all creates a great confusion between language and 
script, between sounds and signs, which he calls “alphabets,” a 
new meaning attached to this word, which he defines thus: “The 
alphabet is the symbol or the picture of a sound”. :i This confusion 
appears very clearly when he describes the Tantric script: “The 
monolettered words of the Tantras are actually pictures. These 
pictures represent specific sounds. In this respect these pictures 
are actually the alphabets (sic) of the Tantric language.” 4 * 

The Swami speaks at length of the formation of the Tantric script. 
The Tantras, according to him, did not invent it, but formed it out 
of eight or nine different scripts/’ “The science of script-making 
— they lay buried in the mass of Tantric literature for ages”. 6 But it 
is a fact that in this script there seem to be several signs or pictures 
bearing the same meaning. To this objection the Swami replies 
that the signs that have the same meaning have all a different origin, 
as they had been employed by different Aryan dans. 7 The Tan¬ 
tras, he explains, collected all the scripts in actual use in India. 
The theory the Swami builds up to set this statement upon a basis 
is as weak as the statement itself. The unification of all scripts 
“was probably necessitated by a political fusion which required a 
common medium of speech. All the current dialects were thus 

1 Sankarananda, The Rigvedic Culture of the Pre-historic Indus, II, p. 45. 

8 Ibid. 

a Ibid . 

4 Ibid. (Italics in text are mine). 

6 Ibid., p. 67. 

8 Ibid., p. 66. 

7 Ibid., pp. 66-67. 
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amalgamated into one whole, and the medium of speech was a 
resultant new language; ... This medium of speech came to be 
known as the Sanskrit or the reformed language.” 1 2 Evidently 
the Swami envisages events in ancient India in the light of current 
conditions. The attempt to make Hindi the language of a united 
India inspires in the Swami s mind the notion of similar efforts in 
ancient times ; and what can hardly be accomplished with all the 
machinery of the modern State was apparently successfully done in 
the far past those times of city States and tribal differences ! 
‘‘When the variants were thus systematized,” he adds, “and the 
Sanskrit language created, a greater India and a greater and nobler 
Ary a nation were in the making”.- This is, indeed, a new theory of 
the creation of Sanskrit ; it is an artificial language, created just as 
Esperanto has been in modern times. 

This fanciful explanation of the origin of Sanskrit shows that 
according to the Swami, the Tantrie amalgamation of scripts and 
the consequent creation of a new common Indian language took 
place at a period prior to that of the Rgvcda, when the new language 
was already in vogue. As regards the script or scripts, which are 
all, according to our author, derived from the Tantra, they are of a 
posterior age, and the chronological sequence of these scripts is the 
following : 

1. The Jaipurean script. Such is the denomination that the 
Swami gives to the collection of marks found in the punch-marked 
coins discovered at Rairh, Jaipur State. 3 He does not seem to be 
acquainted with the excellent works on such coins by Babu Durga 
Prasad 4 and Mr John Allan, 5 6 nor does he seem to have read the 
following words of Dr K. N. Puri, when he published the report 
of his excavations at Rairh : “Hoards of punch-marked coins have 

1 Sankarananda, op. cit., p. 233. 

2 Ibid ., p. 6S 

3 Cf. Puri, Excavations at Rairh , pp. 40-49 

4 Prasad, Observations on the Silver Punch-Marked Coins of Ancient Judin and their Age 

(Benares, 1931); Prasad, “Classification and Significance of the Symbols on the Silver Punch- 
marked Coins of Ancient India”, Numismatic Supplement. No. XL\ . 

6 Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India . 
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been found at over forty different places in various parts of the 
country from Peshawar in the north to Trichinopoly in the south 
and from Palanpur (Palanpur State, Bombay State) in the 
west to Midnapur (Bihar) in the east.” 1 2 For the Swami only 
the Jaipur coins exist. In any case these marks are for him the 
oldest collection of marks, because of their correspondence with the 
meanings of the Tantras. “We may conclude by assuming that the 
Jaipurean pictograms are the Tantric scripts in form”.- That the 
signs of the punch-marked coins bear a great resemblance to the 
Tantric signs was already discovered and explained by Babu Durga 
Prasad, 3 and the explanation of their resemblance is that both are 
more or less contemporary, though belonging to a much later period. 

2. The next script after the Jaipurean in chronological order 
is the Egyptian, which is also derived from the Tantric. ‘‘As a 
pictogram the Egyptian hieroglyphics (sic) are similar to the Jai¬ 
purean picture words”. 4 * Yet he contradicts this statement shortly 
after : “The Jaipurean and Egyptian hieroglyphics are not quite 
similar.” 3 Anyhow “the Egyptian pictograms can be explained 
by the Tantric science of alphabets (sic).” 6 He explains some cases 
of agreement between the interpretation of the Egyptologists and the 
Tantric significances, but where such an agreement does not exist, 
the Swami states categorically that “the Egyptologist’s effort to 
decipher them has been a failure.” 7 As regards cases in which, 
according to the Swami, both meanings tally, I have examined only 
two, and both have in reality different meanings and even different 
phonetic values. He says that the hieroglyph of a river in Egypt 
reads na ( 3 ), as in the Tantric texts. But that is not the case. 
The sign /vw\A sounds na, it is true, yet it is not the pictogram 
of a river, but of water in general. A river or canal is represented 


1 Puri, op. cit., p. 48. 

2 Sankaranamla, op. cit ., p. 60. 

8 Cf. Prasad Classification and Significance of the Symbols”, pp. 16-55. 

4 Sankaranatula, op. cit., p. 70. 

* Ibid. 

• Ibid . 

7 Ibid. 
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thus | ._ _ ] or 1 — ] and reads mu.' Similarly the Swami gives 
the hieroglyph |>fH] as meaning “mountains”,- hut it is not so; 
it means “foreign country” or “desert” and has no syllabic 
phonetic value. 3 

3. The next in chronological order is the Indus Valley script. 
The resemblance between this script and the Egyptian is beyond 
doubt, and the present writer has made use of this resemblance to 
decipher some signs of the former, as will be explained in the course 
of this chapter. I he priority of the Egyptian hieroglyphs over the 
Proto-Indus script, according to his system, may supply a foundation 
for an objection which our author wants to obviate by all means. 
“If the Indus script is similar to the Egyptian and is much developed, 
so much so, that it is awaiting its transformation to alphabetic 
character (sic), then why not say that the Indus script originated in 
the Egypt (sic). The answer to this is that the science of script 
lies with the descendants of the Aryas and all the pictographic scripts 
can be deciphered with the help of that science. Moreover, the fact 
that the Egyptian script did not evolve to the alphabetic form, show 
(sic) clearly that the Egyptian people did not know the science of 
script-building.” 4 In a word, the Egyptians, for the Swami, were 
mere ddsas, who derived all their culture from the Aryas. How 
can the Swami assert that the Egyptian script never became 
alphabetic, when two pages earlier he had acknowledged that the 
hieroglyph representing a river had the syllabic phonetic value na ? 

4. After the script of the Indus Valley he considers the 
Chinese script to be the most ancient, but he does not say a word 
about the Proto-Chinese script discovered in recent years. “The 
Chinese picture words also come under the same system of the 
Tantric script.”*’ 


1 Wallis Budge, An Egyptian Hieroglyphic Dictionary. p. ( XX. 
* &arikaraiianda, op. cit ., p. SO. 

3 Wallis Budge, op. cit., p. CXXV. 

4 Sankarananda, op. cit. p. 72. 
a Ibid., p. 74. 
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5. The last development is the cuniform script (sic) (for cunei¬ 
form). Under this denomination he comprises “the old Persian, 
Median and Assyrian alphabets”. 1 The Sumerian .script which is 
now acknowledged to be the parent of the Babylo-Assyrian cunei¬ 
form is totally ignored by our author. 

After the study of these, five scripts our author gives his judg¬ 
ment about them, thus : “The simple Chinese alphabets (sic) have 
lost their identity. The pictograms of Jaipur and Indus (sic) have 
lost their sound values. The Chinese and Cuiniform (sic) script have 
retained and preserved the sound value of their alphabets while the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics retained partially their sound value. The 
Tantric code can supply the sound value of all the pictograms, it is 
true, but unfortunately most of the terms of the Tantric codes are 
not intelligible”. 2 If the terms or sounds of the Tantric codes are 
not intelligible, that is to say, are also lost, how can the Swami 
categorically affirm that “the Tantric code can supply the sound 
value of all the pictograms” ? The Swami seems to know this a 
priori. 

After building these cloud castles our author gives a series of 
combinations which he reads according to Tantric values.' 1 Need¬ 
less to say, these values are alphabetic, or at most syllabic. But the 
Swami is not consistent in the values he gives to the signs, and 
arranges them according to his fancy. Take the first three inscrip¬ 
tions he gives : 

tinvrr<y 

q nr n q) q 

till VIS! isi! "8 

q »tt q q q f? q 

1 Sankarananda, op. nit., p. 7f>. 

- Ibid., p. 70, 

a Ibid., pp. 94-98. 

4 Wc were unable to collate this inscription with the original, because the author does not 
give any reference. 
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tnivrr 

<7 *tt *7 [?] q 

A simple inspection of these three epigraphs will show how incon¬ 
sistently he reads the signs. The first three signs ^ ||| \j/ are 
always read q ^IT 57. So far, so good; hut at the end of each 
inscription the Swami reads Yet the end of each of these 

inscriptions is different from the end of tilt* other two. How does 
he obtain the same reading ? In the beginning of the inscriptions 
the sound q corresponds to ^ always, but how does he explain 
that the final q corresponds to three different signs, one of them 
at least 0 so very different from the other two? 

The final specimen he gives is the inscription on the so-called 
Pasupati seal, 2 in the examination of which we shall discover further 
developments of his system of decipherment. 21 The inscription 
proper of this seal contains seven signs only. Yet the Swami finds 
eleven of them. Let us examine it. 


Signs of the Inscrip¬ 
tion placed from 
r. to 1. 

Signs as found by 
Swami Sankarananda 

Remarks 


Buffalo 

This figure does not 
belong to the inscrip¬ 
tion at all. On ex¬ 
amining the seal one 
sees a totally different 
technique of carving 
between this figure 
of the buffalo and 
the signs of the in¬ 
scription proper. 


1 Sankara nan da op. tit ., p. 94. 

2 Ci. IIeras, “The Plastic Representation of Ood in Mohenjo Daro", pp. 223 227. 
Sahkariinanda, op. cii., p. 99, 
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Signs of the Inscrip¬ 
tion placed from 
r. to 1. 

k 

DO 

K 

= 0 = 

A 

* 


Signs as found by 
Swami Sankarananda 


Loin 

(Not mentioned at all 
in his decipherment 
of the inscription). 

The Jar 
Fish 

(Not mentioned 
either) 

Elephant 

The trunk of a man 

Tiger 

Pasupati 

Goat 


Remarks 


Ditto 


Why does the Swami 
give this meaning to 
the sign ? 


Cf. first remark about 
“buffalo.” 

It is not “trunk of a 
man” but" a full man. ” 

Cf. remarks about 
“buffalo.” 

The central figure of 
the seal is not to be in¬ 
cluded in the inscrip¬ 
tion at all. At most 
the inscription may 
be about it. 

The figure is under 
the throne of Pasu¬ 
pati. Cf. remarks 
about “buffalo.” 


Rhinoceros 

Man 
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The above chart will show that the Swami takes six figures of 
the seal to be signs of the inscription when they are not such : all 
the seals of the Indus \ alley characteristically bear an animal, 
or a scene (in a few cases, as in this one) on the lower portion, 
while the inscription runs above. In one case the inscription is 
below. 1 In very few seals there is no animal or scene depicted 
as in a case of a three line epigraph.- Moreover in this case the 
Swami omits two signs of the inscription in the decipherment. 

Now as regards the phonetic values given to all these signs, the 
correspondence is this : 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

Buffalo 

Rhino Man 

Loin 

Jar 

Fish 

51 

S : 

32 


S3 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Elephant 

Trunk of Man 

Tiger 

Pasupati 

Goat 

51 


3 

3 

rr 


Now the full reading of the inscription with the corresponding 
numbers given above, is as follows : 

1 2 3 6 a 5 b 4* ? 5“ 7 8* 10 

Consequently we notice : 

1. No. 9 has not been included at all in the text of the 
inscription. 

2. The order of the sounds is changed to suit the theorist's 
own convenience. 6 and 5 are put before 4. 

3. The two sounds assigned to 5 are considered in the 
reconstruction of the inscription ; while 4 a seems to be 
duplicated. 


1 Marshall, M. I>„ No. 387. 
* Ibid., No. 400. 
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4. Nos. 8 and 9 are given different syllabic values from those of 
the first allotment. 

The translation of this inscription thus reconstructed is: “The 
birds have covered all the waterways,’’ which does not seem to be 
connected with the Pasupati at all, nor with God in general. 

In conclusion, the system of decipherment of Swami Sankar- 
ananda does not seem acceptable: 

1. Because of his original bias. The Indus civilization is 
Aryan, because for him all is Aryan in India. 1 All the scripts of 
the world are derived from the Aryan ! 

2. To support his thesis he disturbs the chronological succes¬ 
sion of events, placing the Tantras, as we have seen, prior to the 
Vedas. 

3. He maintains an artificial theory of the formation of Sans¬ 
krit, which is absolutely unscientific and thoroughly untenable. 

4. To obviate all possible difficulties he denies the existence 
of any other race in India, for instance, the Dravidians, who are 
said to be an Aryan tribe. 

5. He does not decipher the Indus Valley pictograms as picto- 
grams should be; because for him there are no primitive stages 
of the script. The Aryas invented the script, already developed, 
all signs having at least syllabic values. 

6. He is not consistent in the phonetic values he gives to 
the signs, nor does he translate all the signs or keep them in the same 
order of the inscription ; he omits or transforms them, as he pleases. 
Consequently the system of decipherment proposed by Swami 

1 This bias is seen throughout the book even on other issues. For instance, he describes 
the effects of the rise of Buddhism as a fatal crisis for the Brahmanical cult, and he adds ; “In 
this crisis great spiritual giants arose to save the Arva (sic) society from a complete breakdown. 
In the south arose Madhvacarva and Ramanuja, and in the north Sri Chaitanva”. Ibid., p. 43. 
One wonders why Sahkaracarva is not mentioned as well. 
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Sankarananda, notwithstanding the tremendous array of knowledge 
with which it is accompanied, cannot be considered to be a serious 
scientific attempt. 

Following in the steps of the Swami Dr B. M. Barua, Professor 
of the Calcutta University, is also of opinion that the key to the 
Indus Valley inscriptions lies in the Tantric texts . 1 Yet the system 
proposed by him is in its broad lines much more according to scholar¬ 
ship than that of the Swami. He does not deny the existence of the 
Dravidians as a separate racial unit in India, but he avers that 
‘'there is apparently no solid ground for thinking that there is any¬ 
thing peculiarly Dravidian or proto-Dravidian in the Indus seals 
and their inscriptions.”- As regards the age of the Tantras, Dr 
Barua rightly declares that ‘‘the Tantra texts, as they are now 
extant, are admittedly compilations of a comparatively modern 
age .” 3 


This relatively modern age of the Tantras is evidently the 
greatest drawback to the system of decipherment he proposes, as 
he himself acknowledges ; but he dismisses it forthwith by boldly 
stating : ‘‘One thing, however, is certain, namely, that it (the 
Tantric code) is chiefly based upon the pictographs which stand 
for a syllabic form of writing ;” 4 and without further discussion, 
owing to the similarity between the Indus Valley and the Tantric 
signs, he presupposes that the former also must have syllabic 
phonetic values. 

The writer has not the least doubt about the relationship be¬ 
tween the Indus Valley and the Tantric signs, though they are separat¬ 
ed by centuries and even millenia; just as the image of the Tanda- 
van discovered at Harappa is related to the traditions of the dancing 


1 Barua, "Indus Script and Tantric Code", Indo-Iranica , I, pp. 15-21. 
a Ibid., p. 21. 

* Ibid., p. 16. 

* Ibid. 
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6iva that grew at a much later period at Chidambaram. The signs 
of the punch-marked coins may be a chronological link, if not a 
physical one, between the two distant dates. Yet this does not 
mean in the least that the signs of Mohenjo-Daro should read like 
the T3ntric signs, just as the hieroglyphs of the ebony label of Mina 
in Egypt, cannot be read as the hieroglyphs of the famous Rosetta 
stone; because the script had evolved a great deal in the course of 
centuries, from the time when it was in its primitive stage, in which 
signs stood for words, to one in which a few consonant sounds were 
only the phonetic value of each sign. 1 The same happened in India; 
from the time of the Indus Valley civilization down to the period of 
the Tantras the system of script evolved in an extraordinary fashion. 
A clear proof of it is Brahmi, which is now acknowledged to be a 
development of the Indus Valley script," and is, besides, syllabic. 
Yet in its first stage the Indus Valley script cannot be syllabic, for 
a pictographic script in its original stages is one whose signs corres¬ 
pond to words either monosyllabic or otherwise. “The signs,” says 
Hunter, “are clearly of ideographic origin.” s This is the greatest 
original defect of Dr Barua’s system. Moved by the fact that all 
Indian scripts known hitherto are syllabic, *and considering especi¬ 
ally the syllabic character of the Tantric signs, he comes to the 
conclusion that the Indus Valley script also would be “a syllabic 
form of writing.” 

Now passing to the actual decipherment of an inscription — 
again that on the Pasupati seal—Dr Barua maintains there is some 
relationship between the signs of the inscription and the figures 
represented below; as if the sculptor, foreseeing the difficulties 
that scholars of future generations would find in the work of 
deciphering the scriptures, obligingly gave them a clue to the 
solution. Accordingly the schematic and stylized designs of the 


1 Cf. Naville, L'Ecriture Egyptienne, pp. 31-64. 
a Cl. Hunter, op. cit. % pp. 1-2. 

* Ibid . 
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inscription would correspond to some portion of the animals shown 
below, thus : 


No. 1 
Signs 
of the 
inscription 

No. 2 

Corresponding original 
portion of an animal 
of which the signs are 
an evolution 

No. 3 

Meaning of 
No. 2 

1 

No. 4. 
Phonetic 
value of 
No. 3 

1 

1>C 

p 

Man-lion 

(Narasimha) 

a 

The head of a buffalo 

Buffalo- 

killer 

ja 

IX 

V 

A 

The head of a rhinoceros, 
snout upwards. 

Tiger’s legs, upside down. 

Rhinoceros 

Tiger legs 

gha, la, or 
va 

u or da 

4 

Fish 

Fish 

pa 

u 

Front legs of an elephant 
upside down. 

Elephant 

sa 1 


Thus the final reading he obtains is ajala-updsa ; which put in 
ordinary Sanskrit becomes acala-upasya, meaning : “The mountain 
worshipped one,’’ which translation does not seem so unconnected 
with the main figure of the seal, as in the translation of Swami 
Saiikarananda. 

Yet we notice several strange details in all this arrangement 
which condemn this decipherment of the inscription : 

1. The first sign he deciphers is a “man-lion’’, but nobody ever 
observed a man-lion in this seal. Apparently he supposes that the 
first sign of the inscription to the right which is a man is a man-lion, 
but the sign docs not show any lion face. 

2. There is another sign representing a man, at the end of 
the inscription to the left which he docs not mention at all. 


1 Fi,irua, op. at., p. 20 and pi. 1. 
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3. Of the five signs interpreted in the above chart only 
4 ., representing a fish, is beyond doubt. But why does DC 
represent the head of a buffalo, and not that of a rhinoceros is 
not explained. The same may be said of the two signs that 
correspond to the legs of the tiger and the elephant. 

4. The second sign [X does not exist in the inscription. 
He takes this sign to be the same as OC, but that is not the case: 
both signs are found in the inscriptions , 1 and being different from 
each other, must have a different meaning. 

5. Dr Barua omits, and consequently docs not explain, the 
three strokes within the middle sign, which sign he interprets as 
tiger legs. 

G. Having included the buffalo, the rhinoceros, the tiger 
and the elephant, in the interpretation of the inscription, why has 
Dr Barua omitted the goat or ibex which is under the Pasupati’s 
throne ? 

All these remarks may reveal how faulty is the system proposed 
by Dr Barua in its essential bearings, and even in its details. 

Before concluding this subject, I must refer to the very latest 
attempt made by Dr A. P. Karmarkar to read the inscriptions in 
Sanskrit . 2 According to him the Indus Valley civilization is pre- 
Vedic and post-Vedic. Though it preceded Vcdic civilization and 
ran parallel to it, it remained uninfluenced by it. In point of fact, 
the author suggests that “some of the Aryans, like the Bhrgus, must 
have picked up the fancy of mixing themselves with the Dravidians — 
the main outcome of which are these inscriptions .” 11 Yet Dr Kar¬ 
markar does not say clearly what is his view as regards the script and 
its authors. Was the script invented by the indigenous inhabitants 
of Mohenjo-Daro, or by their guests the Bhrgus ? If by the former, 
why did they not use the script for writing in their own language ? 

1 Cf. for instance, Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro , pi. LXXXVI, No. 184; 
Mackav, Chanhu-Daro Excavations, pi. LI, No. 13. 

* Karmarkar, “The Aryo-Dra vidian Character of the Mohenjo-Daro Inscriptions,” iV£- 
cyavdni . I, pp. 99-101. 

8 Ibid., p. 101, 
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If by the latter, it is strange that only the Ary as who mixed with the 
Dravidians invented that script, for we do not know of any written 
monument of the Rgvedic period. Apparently, according to our 
author, the Dravidians must have invented the script; yet they 
expected the arrival of the Bhrgus to put it immediately at their 
disposal, and the latter made use of it at once ; and these 
inscriptions are the outcome of Bhrguid energy and labour! 

Consequently Dr Karmarkar sets himself to read the inscrip¬ 
tions in Sanskrit. He says : “One of the inscriptions, according 
to Fr Heras, reads ‘Mun Mink an'. The same may be read Hi UtiqJta. 1 
Quite so, it is easy to read this inscription in Sanskrit, after another 
one has deciphered it in Dravidian. I may even add that the first 
two signs of the inscription might have been easily deciphered by 
Dr Karmarkar $ I,11. But what about the third f ? In what 
way is a lance or arrow associated with the Sanskrit word ? The 
only possible connection is that this word has the connotation of lead¬ 
ing, and in this connection it is applied to the eye as a guiding organ 
of the body ; now it may be said that the leader of the army should 
carry a lance. But the connection in Dravidian is much clearer. 
The Dravidian word kan means “to pierce,’’ and because the eye 
pierces a thing, though in a moral sense, in its vision, it is applied to 
the eye. Consequently a lance may very well signify the action of 
piercing and also the eye and the action of seeing. 

Dr Karmarkar properly does not propose a new system of deci¬ 
phering the inscriptions, but a new medium of expression. There 
is no objection to his reading them in Sanskrit after another has 
deciphered them in Proto-Dravidian. 

When this chapter was going to the press we received full 
information of a new pre-war attempt made in Europe at deciphering 
the Indus Valley script. We refer to the studies of Prof. B. Hrozny, 
of the University of Prague, the famous interpreter of the Hittite 


1 Ibid. 
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inscriptions. 1 Owing to the war we had not been acquainted with 
the result of his research, but were able to get a glimpse of it through 
a short article contributed by Prof. A. J. Thomas to an Indian 
scholarly journal. 2 Yet this short article, which summarized a 
lecture given by the Czech Professor, did not give the systematic 
process of the decipherment, which we are now able to study 
minutely. 

Prof. Hrozny takes for granted that the Proto-Indians of the 
Indus Valley were Indo-Europeans and even Proto-Hittites — an 
early wave of Indo-European invaders, much earlier than the later 
Aryas of the Kgvedic period. The foundation for all his decipher¬ 
ment is a seal discovered at Ur in Mesopotamia. This seal, which is 
now in the British Museum, and has been described several times,''* 
has some characteristics which place it very near those discovered 
in the Indus Valley; vet other marks place it far off from the latter 
beyond any doubt. "Not only the inscription”, says Mr Gadd, 
“but the style of the object and of the carving make it unlikely that 
this seal should be ascribed to the Indus Valley. It is either a local 
imitation, made at Ur, of a foreign type, or, more probably, a product 
of some place under the influence both of the Indus and of the 
Sumerian civilization.” 4 The inscription on this seal, which is in 
archaic cuneiform writing, has been read as KA (or SAK)—KU 
(or LV)—SI. 5 

Hrozny without any hesitation takes this seal, though bearing 
a cuneiform inscription, to be of the Indus Valley. This is his first 
a priori assumption. The second one is not less striking ; he reads 
the inscription SAG KU-SI and takes this last word Kusi to be the 
name of the tract of land where the Indus Valley cities are situated. 

1 Hrozny, Die dl teste Volkerwanderung und die proto-indiache Civilisation. Ein Vet such die 
proto-indischen 1 user if ten von Mohendscho-Daro und Hurappa zu entriffern, (1930) ; Hrozny, 
"Inschriften und Kultur dor Proto-Inder von Mohenjo-Haro und Hurappa. Kin Entziffcrung, 
sversuch", Archiv Orientalni, XIL (1941 '42); Hrozny, Die tiUeste (lesc.hichte Vorderaaiena und 
Indie na , pp. 293-224. 

2 Thomas, "Interpretation of the Indus Seals," XVI, pp. 683-688. 

8 Woolley, "Excavations at Ur. 1926-27, Part 11", Antiquaries Journal , VIII, p. 26 and 
pi. XI, No. 2 ; Museum Journal (Philadelphia), 1929, pi. XI.I ; Gadd, Seals of Ancient Indian 
Style found at Ur, (From the Proceedings of the British Academy, XVIII) (London). 

4 Gadd, op. cit.. p. 6. 

fi Ibid.; Woolley, op. ct loc. cit. 
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A young Professor of the University of Barcelona has already shown 
how baseless is the whole construction built upon such flimsy pre¬ 
mises. 1 But Hroznv is not yet satisfied in his career of gratuitous 
assumptions. He naturally presupposes that this name being the 
name of the Indus tract, will also be found in the inscriptions dis¬ 
covered there, and accordingly he finds this name in the following 
inscription : 

UAWO 

wherein he takes for granted that the sign ^ , which in the Hittitc 
script seems to be the determinative of city, will also have the same 
meaning in the Indus Valley. Accordingly he reads the two preceding 
signs as Kusi. Moreover he thinks that this name must be 
found in many of the seals discovered at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, 
and naturally he finds it in them, though the characters he reads 
as Kusi arc not always the same. He reads the name Kusi in not 
less than fifty-nine inscriptions, out of which the following are 
specimens of the different ideograms reading Kusi : 



)0A 


i Quintana Vives, Aporiavioncs a la interpretation de la escritura proto-India t pp. 21 -27. 
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Rightly therefore dot's Prof. Quintana Vives, mentioned above, 
remark that by the use of this interc hange of signs Hrozny may find 
in the inscriptions anything he wants. 1 

It is again another a priori assumption to suppose that these 
seals have always a sign corresponding to the word seal, a word 
which though perhaps found in inscriptions of seals of other lands 
is not found on Indian seals at all. One seal reads Guttasia, “of 
Gupta”;- in the same way the inscriptions of the ancient coins 
Jlasi/eos Basil eon illegal on Azilizou, which in Karoshti reads: Maha- 
reijasa rdjatirajasa mahdlasa Ayilisasa They are always in the 
genitive. Again Harsa Vardhana signs a document with his own 
hand and writes Sri Harsasya, “of Sri Harsa”. 4 It is but natural, 
being seals, coins or documents, the word ‘seal’, ‘coin’ or ‘document’ 
was supposed unnecessary. Vet Hrozny, ignoring this general Indian 
custom, finds in the inscriptions a sign which means seal, and since 
the sign is not always the same he concludes that several signs, in 
fact thirty-three in all, mean “seal”, and these signs are as different 
among themselves as the following : 

00$ EK30KI 

IMt/NOC 

This interchange of signs meaning the same idea and having the 
same phonetic value is one of the principles of Hrozny’s interpreta¬ 
tions. We have noted above that the signs corresponding to the 
supposed name of the Indus country are not always the same. 

This has been the main fault in the work of the Czech Professor. 
He has interpreted the inscriptions a priori, and afterwards he has 
tried to substantiate his interpretation with arguments which are, 

1 Quintana Vives, op. cif., p. (>3. 

3 Cf. below, p. (>(>. 

3 Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Lahore, 1, p. 133. 

4 See Harsa\s Madliuban Plate Inscription in Mookerji, Harsha, pi. facing p. 10. 

6 This list of signs meaning ‘seal’ is much longer and with far more striking differences 
than the one proposed by Hunter. Cf. above, p. 41. 
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to say the least, not plausible, much less convincing. The real process 
to follow should be very different : it comprises three stages; first 
the deciphering of the signs, i.e. to ascertain their meaning ; in 
which stage one must part from the principle that never two different 
signs will have the same phonetic value, and consequently the same 
meaning, unless clearly suggested by their phonetic interpretation. 
Second, the reading of the inscriptions, and third, the final trans¬ 
lation. This is the long process we have followed and which we 
shall try to explain in the following pages. 


11 

PREPARING THE DECIPHERMENT 

Before commencing the work of deciphering the inscriptions 
of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, I first laid down the following princi¬ 
ples as the basis of my study : 

]. The remains of Mohenjo-Daro and llarappd arc certainly 
non-Aryan. This has been conclusively proved by Sir John Mar¬ 
shall. 1 The attempts of other scholars to prove the Aryan origin 
of those cities have only strengthened the argumentation of Sir John 
Marshall and emphasized the weakness of his opponents.- The 
“un-Aryan” origin of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa is so certain 
that if some day scholars agree in assigning to the Aryan invasion 
a date earlier than Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, even then we shall 
be forced to call the civilization of these two cities if not pre- Aryan 
at least certainly non-Aryan. 

2. The remains of Mohenjo-Daro are most likely Dravidian. 
Prior to the Aryan invaders there had been in India three races: 
the Negritoes, the Austric tribes, and the Dravidians. It has not yet 

1 Marshall. »/’■ cil., I, pp. 110-11:!. 

a Cf. for instance, Pikshitar, “Tin* Culture of the Indus Willey". Journal of the Mat/'as 
University , VI, (11*3-1-), pp. 6."-86: Pusaller. "Indus Civilization Hhdrativa Yidyfi lihavan , 
III, pp. 21-39 ; Pusalker, "The Helium of the Indus Valley People", Modern Review, 1/X, 
pp. 697-704; Sarup, "Is the Indus Valle; Civilization Aryan or non-Aryan ■" Summaries, of 
Papers. The Xlth All-India Oriental Conti aue. 1941, pp, 120-123; lleras, "Wen* the Mohenjo- 
Parians Aryans or Dravidians pp. 23-33. 
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been proved that the first two were highly civilized. The pyramids 
and other megalithic monuments of the islands of the southern 
seas, supposing that they were built by people of the same Austric 
races, were certainly built at a much later date. 1 Of the Dravi- 
dians, spoken of as Ddsas or Dasyus, the Rgveda says that they 
had purah (walled cities)," of which the Aryas could not boast. 
This seems to point to a superior state of culture. That the Dravi- 
dians were spread all over Northern India before the Aryan invasion, 
the existence of Brahui, a Dravidian language, spoken in Baluchi¬ 
stan, clearly proves. Moreover, Vedic and Epic literatures mention 
a number of Dravidian tribes settled in the Punjab or its neighbour¬ 
hood. The Bahlikas/ the Vahikas, 4 the Madras/’ the Sivas/ 
the Matsyas, 7 the (randharas/ the Mahavrsnis/ the Mujavants 10 
and many more had not disappeared from Northern India after 
the Aryas had settled there and finally lived in peace with them." 

3. The inhabitants of Mohenjo-Daro could not have been the 
ancestors of the present lirdhuis. The vicinity of the Brahuis of 
Baluchistan has induced some authors to suppose that the inhabit¬ 
ants of Mohenjo-Daro probably were the ancestors of the modern 
Brahuis. 1 - Once it is established that the authors of the Indus 
Valley civilization were most likely Dravidians, it is tempting to 
identify them with the Brahuis, people speaking a Dravidian tongue 
and living as it were next door, in the mountains of Balochistan. 
Yet, even putting aside the fact that 5,000 years have elapsed between 
the people of Mohenjo-Daro and the modern Brahuis, and that it is 
difficult to suppose such an early ancestry without positive proof, 

1 Of. 11 eras, "Tlit* lister Island Script and the Script of Mohenjo-Daro”, p. 122. 

2 lfg ., I, 103, 3 ; 11, 20, X; Til, 12, 0. and passim. 

3 Ath., V, 225, 7. 0. 

4 Satapatha liidhmana , 1, 73, S ; Mahabharata , VIIT, 2030ff. 

5 Rrhaddranyaka Vpanisad , III, 3, l ; 7, 1 ; Aitareya lirdhmana , VIII, 14, 3. 

* Rg., VII, 18, 7. 

7 Ibid., VII, 18, 6 ; Kausltakl Vpanisad , IV, 1. 

« Ibid., I, 120, 7; Ath., V, 22, 14. 

• Ath., V, 22, . r >, 7, 9. 

»« Ibid., V, 22, :>, 7, 9, 14. 

11 Of. Cambridge History of India , I, pp. 593-594. 

12 Of. Marshall, op. cit., I, p. 109. 
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this relationship cannot be established at all, because the Brahuis, 
though speaking a Dravidian language, do not seem to belong to 
the Dravidian stock. They have been recruited from different 
tribes and races like the Afghans, Kurds, Jadgals, Baloch, and others.' 
Their existence in Balochistan only proves that in ancient time's 
Dravidian peoples inhabited that country or its neighbourhood from 
whom that mixed population borrowed their actual language'. Those 
former peoples were most likely the inhabitants e>f Mohenjo-Daro. 

4. The Dravidians are a branch of the Mediterranean race. 
Such is the opinion of modern anthropologists.- Accorelinglv, 
there must exist some relationship between the Dravidians of India 
and the other branches of the great Mediterranean race, the Iberians 
of Spain, 1 * 3 the Ligurians, 4 the Pelasgians, 5 * the Etruscans," the 
Libyans, 7 the Minoans of Crete, 8 9 10 the Cyprians," the Egyptians,"’ 
the Hittites, 11 and the Sumerians, 1 - It is therefore not strange 
that some of the signs of the Mohenjo-Daro script should have some 
resemblance to the signs of the scripts of these nations. 

5. The people of Mohenjo-Daro, being probably Dravidians, 
spoke a Dravidian language. Language and race are two things 
totally different. There are now Dravidian pocket groups in India 
who speak an Aryan language ; others have perhaps taken a Kole- 
rian language ; while some Austric tribes speak Dravidian or Aryan 
dialects. Yet if we consider the early ageof that civilization — about 
3,000 B.C. according to .Sir John Marshall 13 — and the relative 

1 Imperial Gazetteer, 1, p. 310. 

a Kipley, The Races of Europe, pp. 450-451 ; Banerji, Prehistoric . Am tent and Hindu 
India, p. 13. 

Sergi, The Mediterranean Race, pp. 150 102; Mtdiria, Arqueotogiu l.spanola , pp. 70-1. 

Scrgi, op. cit., pp. 102-103. 

Ibid., pp. 105-172. 

Ibid., pp. 180-185. 

Ibid,, pp. 45-83, 114-127. 

Burrows, The Discoveries in Crete and then hearing on the History of Ancient Civiliza¬ 
tion, pp. 140-147. 

9 Sergi, op. cit., pp. 152-150. 

10 Ibid., pp. 84-113. 

11 Ibid., pp. 144-148. 

12 Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins, p. 30 ; Frank tort, The Sumerian IToh/em, pp. 40-42. 

13 Marshall, op. cit., I, pp. 100-107. 
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importance of their race in India, it does not seem probable that they 
would speak a language borrowed from a neighbouring foreign nation. 

(i. The language spoken by the Mohcnjo-Darians was not any 
of the modern Dravidian languages, but an older language, perhaps 
the parent of these languages, which may be styled Proto-Dravidian. 
The Tamilas claim a very ancient literature, but their language can¬ 
not be as old as is traditionally supposed. A living language is con¬ 
tinually changing, both in grammar and in phonetics and in the 
course of 5,000 years cannot remain the same. We have witnessed 
this within the historical period : the Tamil of the Sahgam age is 
not the Tamil language spoken at present. Similarly Hale Kan¬ 
nada the old Kanarese language spoken between the 11th and the 
14th centuries—is different from modern Kannada. 

7. The morphology of the Proto-Dravidian language will be 
determined cither by the roots of the words, in their original meaning, 
or by those words immediately formed by determining the roots, in 
derivative meanings. Dravidian languages are agglutinative, i.e. 
generally forming words by the addition of suffixes or by the pre¬ 
fixing of initial intensive consonants. 1 If those suffixes or conso¬ 
nants are properly removed, we shall easily arrive at the root of the 
word, which has always remained unchanged. Thus the word 
sdvu, “death”, is composed of the root sd, which means properly 
“to fall on one side” and by the suffix vu . Now sd, and in more 
ancient time's kdf “to fall on one side” meant “death” for those 
early people, for their corpses were buried resting on one side (practi¬ 
cally always the right)/ 1 Therefore, that root will be the proper 
noun for death in the Proto-Dravidian language. In other cases 
one cannot select the root when the meaning is derivative. For 
instance, in the word maram, “tree”, the root is mar, but this word 

1 C.nana ITakasar, An Jitytnotoyieal Comparative Lexicon of the Tamil J.anyuaye, 
PP- X-Xl. 

- Tin* conversion of the initial h into n is a common phenomenon in many words, for 
instance kei < set "to make" Ci. Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South - 
fndian L'ami/v of Languages, pp. oS2~oS:t. Tlu* original k of ka has remained in the Tamil word 
kdvii, "sacrifice", "oblation to an inferior deity”. 

Cf. Marshall, op. I, p. SO, Tig. •>. 
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means haul , the nominal suffix m is added to mean “something 
hard , i.e. a tree. I his shows that the words themselves of Proto- 
I)ravidian on many occasions will not be so different from the words 
of modern Dravidian languages ; the difference nevertheless will be 
great in grammatical forms. 


8. I he grammar of the Proto-Dravidian language must have 
been in a state of infancy and totally undeveloped. There were not 
different forms to express the noun, the verb, or the adjective. 
The same word had the three meanings, for instance, kan, “eve”, 
and “vision”, also meant “to see” and something “seen”. This 
still happens in languages whose grammar is not very developed. 
For instance, in Basque there is no difference between nouns and 
verbs.' A similar thing sometimes happens in English : thus we 
have “walk” and “to walk”, “function” and “to function”, etc. 
But the different parts of speech were beyond doubt recognized by 
their respective position in the expression. 


!>. The script is a picto-phonographic script. A careful exami¬ 
nation of the Mohenjo-Daro signs reveals a very great number 
of pictographs not yet conventionalized, but in their primitive and 
original shape (though there are others which have suffered some 
simplifications).* There are also many signs which do not convey 
any idea to the careful observer; they almost look like alphabetic. 


1 Kipley, op. rit., p. 1X15. 

2 That the ancient Dravidians used to write by drawing pictures of objects to express 

their thoughts is recorded in the \'apparnnl<ala-\' truth , a commentary «»t the Kith century 
quoting it from an unknown ancient Tamil work. Cl. Yiipparunluttam, II, p. ">-8 ; Heras, 
"Were the Mohenjo-1 )aria.ns Aryans nr Dravidians?”, p. 30. The same may l>c concluded 
from the narrative of the Lali/a Yistara, in spite ol its relative recent date of composition. When 
the voung Bodhisattva is led to the school tor the first time lie is introduced asking the teacher, 
what sort of writing he is going to teach, and in order to make a show of his knowledge he men¬ 
tions sixty-four ancient writings used in India, among them Bralimi, Khamsthi, the writings 
of Variga and iMagadha, of Daksiiia, of lluna and of the Nagas. and besides ot hers, also hit/urc- 
writiny. Lolita Yistara, X, pj>. 1X21X3. Ancient Indian tradition tells us th;.. the Candharvas 
wen.' noted for this picture writing, ti/ialipi {Mu sya Ihtrdna, Adhvaya !*/ ; so much so that 
one named Citraratha was appointed as their king by I’rthu. t'mtnui Putdna 11 Bhumi Kanda, 
cli. 20, 13-14. Similarly Varna's attendant in hell who was supposed to record the good and 
evil deeds of men was styled Citragupta (secret of pictures, or of painting). Mahdhhdrata, 
Anusasana Parva, (51 M-0l3n. The yiahdhhdrata mentions some early writing in the shape of 
marks inscribed on arrows, which Arjuna shot during the battle before the death of Jayadratha. 
Drona Parva, 3(500. (Also in China figure script was inscribed on weapons in ancient times. 
Cf. Perceval, “ 'Bird Script’ on Ancient Chinese Swords”, J. h\ A. S., 1034, pj>. 54.T .V>2). It 
has been suggested that they "were probably spells to make them reach their mark . ( rooke, 

“Some Notes on Homeric Folk-Pore”. h'nlk-Lore, XIX (BIOS), p. loo. For this writing some spe¬ 
cial skill seems to have been necessary, because the producer of this writing was called “painter”, 
citrakdm ivdlckhyam. XI atuibh drain. Id yoga Parva, 5021. In 10(57 A.I). the sculptoi Kudra is 
said to have been inscribing beautiful letters in the shape of elephants, lions, parrots and others. 
Cf. Karnatak Ptisan Sarny rah a, No. II, p. 31. 
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They are signs that have a conventional phonetic value and may 
consequently be called phonetic or phonographic signs. The 
existence of such signs in this early script is quite natural. No 
script can be purely pictographic, for abstract ideas like virtue, 
love, etc., cannot be expressed in a pictographic way. 

](). The signs of Mohenjo-Daro do not stand for syllables and 
much less for consonant sounds only, but express full words. The study 
of the script and the prevalence of pictographs clearly disclose the 
grammatical nature of the inscriptions. They arc not nouns, but 
descriptions, statements, in general, portions of language, the 
intrinsic nature of which cannot be known before the inscriptions 
themselves are deciphered. In fact, though at the back of my 
mind there was the view' that the inscriptions reveal the name or 
property of merchants only, as some of the authors who had studied 
the inscriptions suggested, yet my mind remained quite open and 
unbiased as regards the subject of the inscriptions in the course of 
the decipherment. The inscriptions themselves would say what 
their contents were. Beyond that T could not say anything. 

Ill 

METHOD OF DECIPHERING THE SIGNS 

The first sign deciphered was V . This is the most common 
sign in the whole list of Mohenjo-Daro signs. Moreover, it is easily 
noticed that as a general rule it is always found at the end of the 
inscriptions, supposing that the latter read from right to left, 
as practically all the scholars that had studied the script affirmed. 
The position of this sign at the end of the inscriptions is worth 
noticing. At a later period the inscriptions on seals found in India 
bear the name of the owner in the genitive, for instance, Gutasya 
(for Guptasya ), i.e. of Gupta. 1 So were also the inscriptions on 
ancient coins," as if saying : “seal” or “coin of such and such a 
person” or “king”. 

1 Rapson, “Notes on Indian Coins and Seals”. J.ILA.S ., 190f>, p. 814. 

* Cf. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins of the Lahore Museum , I, Passim. 
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Now if some of our seals at least were likewise the property of 
private persons or families or of societies, they would also probably 
have the inscription in the genitive, and then the sign tf could 
possibly stand for the suffix of the genitive. I tried to discover the 
suffix of possession—something like the preposition of the genitive — 
in Dravidian languages, and I found that its most ancient form 
was adu. This word could besides be the demonstrative pronoun 
“that”, and in ancient times “this”. Yet when it is used as 
a demonstrative pronoun, its position is in front of the noun. 
Therefore the use of the word adu would be as follows : 

“of the tree” -- maram adu 
“this tree” — adu maram 

This satisfactorily explains the two positions of this sign ; for 
though in the majority of cases it is found at the end of the inscrip¬ 
tion (sometimes also in the middle), in a few cases it is also found in 
the beginning.' 

This was the only sign deciphered independently of any in¬ 
scription. Otherwise the signs were studied and interpreted as they 
appeared in the inscriptions, commencing naturally from the shortest 
inscriptions. After all, it was easier to find the proper meaning 
of each sign in particular, while the context of the inscription 
or inscriptions was made known. At times all the inscriptions 
having the same signs had to be consulted before finally settling 
the value of an individual sign. Needless to say that once the 
reading of a sign was, after long consideration, fixed, it was never 
changed. 2 Yet at times the context of the inscription would de¬ 
mand the acceptance of another meaning of the same reading. 
That was a proof that the sign was then used phonetically. For 
instance, the word ter as the reading of the sign / was found to 
be “to reach”, “to arrive”; yet in a few cases this sign has the 
meaning of ter, “chariot”. 


1 Cf., for instance, Marshall, No. 419. 

* Yet, it is to be sai 1 that frequently the established readings were slightly improved. 
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The ordinary routine in our work of decij)herrnent was this. 
Once the meaning of a sign was finally settled, according to the 
nature of the sign, as will be explained later, I studied all the words 
used in all modern Dravidian languages, not excluding Tu)u, Braliui, 
Kudagu, Union and Kui. 1 When these words were gathered, the 
most ancient word was selected, sometimes the root only, and 
deprived of all suffixes and initial consonants, to obtain the probable 
word used by the Mohenjo-Darians. This probability finally 
became a certainty by the wonderful and unexpected result, which 
I shall refer to at the end of this chapter. 

This being presupposed, we shall now examine the interpreta¬ 
tion of some of the signs of this script, dividing them into four main 
groups. 

A. ITCTOGRAl’HS 


It is not very difficult to determine the meaning of these signs, 
for they naturally represent the objects to which they refer in a 
graphic way 


hetographs 

Remarks 

Values 

Meanings 

* 

A man with two pairs of 
arms. Something beyond 
human nature. Tradi¬ 
tional way of representing 
gods in India. 

kadavul 

god, super 
natural be 
ing 

* 

The most simple and pri¬ 
mitive form of man. Cf. 
paintings in pre-historic 
caves. 

dl 

man 


A man with a tail, i.e. a 
monkey. A member of 
the monkey tribe. 

kudagu 

monkey 


1 It is to me a cause of great pleasure to mention here the names of two of my post-graduate 
research students who helped me a great deal in the course of the decipherment. They were Mr 
lVriyanayagam Joseph and Mr Venkata Ran Sashital. The mother-tongue of the former was 
Tamil ; that of the latter Tulu, and both being very proficient in the knowledge of the language 
were for me like 41 living lex cons ”. 1 am much indebted to them. 
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Pictographs 

Remarks 

Values 

Meanings 

i 

Man crossing over, going 
beyond. Cf. Wallis Budge, 
An Egyptian Hieroglyphic 
Dictionary, p. ( IX, No. 

104. 

tilndavan 

dancer, dan¬ 
cing god 

% 

A man playing the drum. 

part'd n 

drummer 


A man lifting something. 

tukan 

lifter, 

teacher 

Art 


vihui 

archer 


Cf. Langdon, Inscriptions 
from Jemdct Nasr, Nos. 
127-1.‘JO; Burrows, Ar¬ 
chaic Texts, Nos. IS and 
l!). 1 

kal ltd c 

ass 

£ 

A ram with the head 
downwards. 

rdlt 

! 

j 

ram 

DC 

The final angular develop¬ 
ment of a sign of round 
shape the original pic- 
tograph—which has been 
discovered on a stone 
st at ue. C f. H eras,‘ ‘ A Pr< >to - 
Indian Icon”, J.H.O.R.S., 
XXIII, pp. 478-479. 

mind 

1 

crab 

i 

i 

i 

It 


eruvu \ 

I 

ant 


1 This sign may refer to an ancient tribe. It our suggestion is correct, tin* tribe might 
perhaps be the later tribe of the Kt katas, very powerful in Magadha, {hate is an ancient Dravi.liati 
contracted form for halude). In the Vedic period there existed also the tribe of the Asvas, “horses ’. 
A Kgvedic rsi was named Asia, Rg., I, 111, 10; VIII, -4. 14. The Pttipitis mentions a tribe 
called of the “Horse-faces" on the Eastern Coast of North India. Scholl, The l'eriplus oj the 
Erythraean Sea, p. 47. 
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Pictographs 

Remarks 

Values 

Meanings 



eikdli 

spider, a 
member of a 
tribe 

wv 


pav 

a snake, a 
member of a 
tribe 

% 


parava 

bird, a mem¬ 
ber of a tribe 

1 

l 

marankoti 

wood-pecker 

T 

A Hying headless bird, 
supposed to show the 
action of flying. 

para 

to fly 

ft 


min 

fish 

T 


nut ram 

tree 


alar 

llower 

v2p 

A leaf of the pippal tree. 

aramaram 

(This is the 
ancient 
form of the 
word. The 
modern 
form arasa- 
m a r a m , 
“the royal 
tree”, is 
Sanskrit- 
ized.) 

pippal tree 
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Pictographs 

Remarks 

V r allies 

j Meanings 

tip 

Two leaves joined toge¬ 
ther, the hack leaf being 
| upside down. Cf. Heras, 
Two Proto-1 mi inn Ins¬ 
criptions from Cha nh u- 
Daro , pp. 31 1-312. 

kalakila 

\ 

j a member of 
the tribe of 
the Kalak- 
ilas 

A 


ko 

mountain, 

excellence, 

domination 

AM 


mala 

mountains 

MM 


nir 

water 

i 


dr 

river 

i 

n ; 


ir ! 

i 

house 

1 

i 

A funeral monument—the 
future stupa - with a per¬ 
son buried underneath. 1 

kd : 

j 

• 

death 



i 

/aide ! 

umbrella 

! 

A pictograph representing 
something like a Sumerian 
tablet. Cf. Smith, Early 
History of Assyria, pi. Ill, 
b and c. 

tlrpu 

judgement, 

decree 

i 1 

1 

cuni 

lihga, 

phallus 


1 Cf. below. Chapter II, I 
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Pictographs 

Remarks 

Values 

Meanings 

4 


ydl 

harp 

Ojfl 


ter 

chariot 

T 


vvl 

trident 

% 

The binding of a cord. 

kudu 

to bind, to 
join, to unite 

w 

A receptacle having some 
liquid at a low level. 

till 

1 

! below 

i 


Sometimes a pictograph cannot be easily recognised on account 
of its being conventionalized and simplified to an extraordinary 
degree. The sign $ represents a leg and reads odu, “to run”. 
Two previous stages are found in our inscriptions ^ and f . In 
the same way ’k is easily mistaken for , dl, “man” though 
the former sign reads An, “the Lord”, “God”.' This confusion 
comes from the fact that the latter sign has already been simplified. 
In a few inscriptions God is represented thus % ,- viz. with 
a lock of hair on the side of his head, as is shown also in a few carv¬ 
ings." 

The signs that represent the numerals may also be considered 
as pictographs, for the natural way of representing a numeral is 
by drawing as many strokes as the units which the numeral stands 
for. In this group a few signs require explanation. The sign 
that reads at, “five”, usually is V/ • The sign Hill only twice 
stands for five. Otherwise it represents the furrows of a field and 

1 Hunts, “The Religion of the Mohenjo-Daro People”, pp. 2-4. 

2 Mackav, Further Explorations at Mohenjo-Daro, II. PI. C’X, No. 53. 

3 Marshall, op. cit., I. PI. XII, No. IS; Mackav, op. cit., II, PI. LXXXVII, No. 235. 
Cf. Heras, “About a ‘Wild Identification’", pp. 104 105. Cf. below, Chapter II, I. 
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means “cultivated lands”', and reads add. Contrariwise the 
ordinary sign for “eight” is )) , ct, that has sometimes the phonetic 
meaning of “reaching”, also, ct. The two signs I!!! and j|;, ct. 
“eight” are found only once or twice. The signs ^ and 'y- arc 
not equivalent to !ii onpad , “nine” and padrad, “twelve”, 
but both mean “a water fall”, in our language, jog.- 

1 here are besides a number of pictographs which may be called 
conventional pictographs, in opposition to the natural pictographs 
explained before. I call them conventional pictographs, for one 
cannot easily see the depicted object, but after knowing it one finally 
realizes that the signs are real pictographs. A few specimens will 
illustrate our explanation. 


Pictographs 

Remarks 

Values ! 

Meanings 

H 

Two rivers joined by a 
canal ; since there is al¬ 
ready a pictograph for 
river, this must stand for 
canal. 

Ml 

canal 

0 

The plan of a house. 

il 

house 


Four houses within an 
enclosure; “four”, nal, 
in Dravidian languages, 
means many. Therefore 
this is the plan of a city. 

pali 

city 

a 

A house which all the 
streets lead to: a temple. 

i 

kovil 

temple 


> Marshall. M.D.. No. 37. 

! For the question of numerals of. Hcras, "The Numerals in the Mohenjo-Daro Script", 
pp. 136-146. The author, being absent from India at the time of the publication of this paper, 
was unable to correct the proof and he regrets to say that a number of mistakes crept in it. 
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Pictographs 

Remarks 

Values 

Meanings 

1 

Rooms or apartments on 
one side of a sort of cara- 
vansarai. Cf. Mackay, The 
Indus Civilization, pp. 
52-53. 

ndlvid 

four houses 

0 

A space more indefinite 
than the limits of a house, 
i.e. a city and the country 
round a city. 

ur 

city, 

country 

CD 


kalakur 

united 

countries 


See representation of the 
sun in Babylonian sculp¬ 
tures. 

uyarel 

the high sun 

-o- 

Cf. Egyptian hieroglyph 
for sun ; Wallis Budge, 
op. cit,, p. CXXTV, Nos. 

8 and 9. 

el 

sun 

A 

From comparison with 
preceding sign. 

nil a 

moon 

0 

The path of the sun. 

elvali, (“the 
path of 
the sun”.) 

the Zodiac 

yR 

Plan of a well fortified and 
prosperous city. Cf. Heras, 
“India, the Empire of the 
Swastika” Bombay Coro¬ 
nation Memorial, pp. 19-20. 

nalam 

prosperity 

B 7 

A sprout springing out of 
the seed. 

puy 

to produce, 
spring, issue, 
descendants 
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Pictographs 

Remarks 

1 Values 

Meanings 

? 

Cf. Capart, Primitive Art 
in Egypt, pp. 118-121, figs. 
00-1)4. 

kodi 

flag 

X 

A gate placed at the en¬ 
trance of gardens and 
fields in South India to 
prevent cattle to enter the 
premises. Persons may 
cross over it : kinhivu in 
Tamil, ktujamba in Mala- 
yalam. 

had a 

boundary, 
limit, end, 
horizon, to 
cross 

A 

The central line divides 
the triangle into two hal¬ 
ves. 

ari 

half, to know 


There are 241 pictographs in this script. 


H. PHONETIC SIGNS 

These are signs that do not represent any object in a pieto- 
graphic way. Of this kind are many signs to which abstract ideas 
correspond, for sucli abstract ideas cannot be shown pietographically. 
Other signs that are now placed within this range were probably 
pictographs in more ancient times. These signs, having developed 
and lost their pictographic appearance, are now being classified 
among the phonetic signs. 

These signs themselves could not help us much to know their 
meaning. Hence they were compared with signs of other ancient 
scripts in the hope that similar signs of those scripts might have 
the same meanings. The Iberian, Etruscan, linear Minoan, Cypriote 
and Phoenician could not give us any help, for all these writings are 
alphabetic. Moreover, some of these scripts have not yet been 
deciphered. Amongst the ancient scripts of old Mediterranean na¬ 
tions, Sumerian, Egyptian and Hittite scripts supplied us with 
many meanings. Another non-Mediterranean script which was 
of great help, was the Proto-Chinese script which has been recently 
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discovered. The neighbourhood of India and China sufficiently 
explains the similarity between signs of the first scripts of these 
two nations. 1 2 Moreover two terracotta heads with evident Chinese 
features, which were discovered at Mohenjo-Daro, prove beyond 
any |>ossibility of doubt that there existed intercourse between 
the Chinese and the Mohenjo-Darians.- 

Let us now examine some of these phonetic signs. In the follow¬ 
ing tables they will be grouped according to signs of ancient scripts 
with which they were compared 


Sumerian 

Signs 

Phonetic 

Values 

D> 

du 

— o 

mi 

0- 

igi 

T 

gal 

*q 

nin 

dib 


en 


kur 

A 

ba 


Meanings 


Proto-In¬ 
dian Signs 


Phonetic 

Values 


Meanings 


to make 


0 D> 


kei 


to make 


stone with 
inscrip¬ 
tion 


kal 


stone, in¬ 
scribed 
stone 


eye 

great 



kan 


per 


eye, to see 
great 


lady, 

queen 



queen 


to catch, 
to impri¬ 
son 



pidi 


to catch, 
to impri¬ 
son 


lord 


kon 


lord, king 


lands 
to divide 



A 


pak 


lands 
to divide 


1 Cf. Heras, “The Velalas of Mohenjo-Daro" f p. 47. 

2 Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, II, pi. XXVII, Nos. 8 and 9. 
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Sumerian 

Signs 



A 


Phonetic 

Values 

Meanings 

Proto-In-: 

dian Signs; 

i 

Phonetic i 
Values 

Meanings 

bar 

shrine, 

temple 

0 

kovil 

temple 

tc 

to attack, 
enemy 

Q 

edir 

enemy, 

opposite 

zi 

life 

A“ 

avi 

lift 1 , spirit, 
soul 

es 

decree, 

sentence 

1 

ilrpu 

decree, 

judgement 

tar 

judge, to 
judge, to 
decide 

A 

Hr 

judge, to 
judge, to 
decide 

nr 

city 

X 

pali 

city 


A thorough comparison of the above and other Proto-Indian 
signs with the signs of Sumerian script lias shown that the latter 
proceed from the former. 1 


Proto-Chi- 1 
se signs j 

Phonetic 

Values 

Meaning ; 

Proto-In¬ 
dian Signs 

Phonetic i 
S Values 

i 

Meanings 

il 

yu 

rain 

/w\ 

mala 

rain 

i 

shili 

arrow 

? 

kani 

: 

arrow 

A 

wang 

king 

1 

kon 

lord, king 

! 

i 


1 C.f. below, Appendix I to Chapter II. 
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Proto-Chi¬ 
nese signs 

Phonetic 

Values 

Meanings 

Proto-In¬ 
dian Signs 

Phonetic 

Values 

Meanings 

o 

jih 

day 

0 

1 

pa gal 

day 

+ 

tslmng 

middle 

0 $ 

nadu 

middle 

? 

(si 

son 

T 

mafia 

i 

son 

S3 

yun 

clouds 

8 

mukil 

clouds 


Two signs of the latter table deserve special mention. The 
Proto-Indian sign that reads kon, “king”, has been compared with 
the Proto-Chinese sign meaning “king”. Now, independently of 
this comparison, the sign g phonetically reads kin, “king”, as 
we shall see presently. 

The other sign a 9 , after being compared with the two cor¬ 
responding Proto-Chinese signs, was found to mean "clouds” and 
was consequently read mukil. Now, reading this sign phonetically, 
we have arrived at the same reading mukil, as we have explained 
elsewhere. 1 

Two Proto-Indian signs have similar signs amongst the Egyp¬ 
tian hieroglyphs : yi in the Egyptian script means “to think”. 
The same sign is found in the Mohenjo-Daro inscriptions and will 
consequently read en, which means “to think”, “to meditate”, or 
"to calculate”. 2 The Proto-Indian sign ? may very well be 
compared with the Egyptian f meaning “life” and reading ankh. 
Hence it will read uir, which means life in Dravidian languages. 

1 Cf. Heras, “The Story of two Mohenjo-Daro Signs” pp. 1-3. 

2 This sign may have had a pictographic value of a very abstract idea. A thought is 
caused always by an impression or impressions from the outside world through the senses. The 
sign seems to represent a vessel into which a rod has been introduced. If our explanation is 
correct, it may point out the beginning of psychological studies in the ancient world. 
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I he Hittite script, not fully deciphered as yet, furnished us 
with a sign for comparison, tfo. This sign is also found in the 
Proto-Indian script. In the Hittite script it means “ruler”. To 
express this idea in Dravidian, we use the word diva, which may 
even mean “king”. Later 1 realized that this is a compound sign, 
and as such it reads mukililmukan , which means, “One who draws 
the house of clouds”, a bombastic title, much in agreement with 
Dravidian customs, 1 which befits the king of the Vejajas perfectly ; 
for these people in the historical period were called k dr alar, “rulers 
of the clouds”.* 

The Proto-Indian script has furthermore sign-families or groups; 
within each group the signs have very slight differences. This is an 
indication that the reading of the signs is also slightly differentiated, 
though sometimes the meanings differ much from each other. In 
order to find out the reading of these signs, all the inscriptions having 
the same sign were tabulated and that phonetic value was finally 
selected whose meaning was in accordance with the text of the ins¬ 
cription or inscriptions. 

In the following table all tlu 1 signs belonging to the family of 
X will be. given. Almost all the phonetic values of the signs of 
this family begin with : • 


Signs 

Values 

\ 

Meanings 

Signs 

1 

Values 

; 

Meanings 

X 

tlr 

judge, to 
judge 

/' 

fur 

i 

to fill up 

X 

tiru 

holy 

1 

tar 

to lead, 
to conduct 

A 

ditto 

ditto 

/ 

tari 

to dress, 
to have on 


1 Cf. Ibid., pp. 3-fi. See Job, XXXVII, l.Y 

* Ibid., p. 5. Cf. Heras, “The Yclalas in Mohcnjo-Daro", pp. 4.V.VL 

3 Another family of signs may he seen in Heras. “Light on the Mnhcnjo-Daro Riddle*’, p. 13. 
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Signs 

J Values 

I Meanings 

Signs 

j 

| Values 

Meanings 

/ 

tirta 

finished, 

complete 

J 

ten 

south 

/ 

tirta 

finished 

n 

lira 

to open, 
waves, sea 

X 

tur 

to dis¬ 
appear 


tore 

tribute 

v 

ter 

to examine, 

1 

tiri 

to move, 

I 


to investi- 

J 


to wander. 



gate 



to walk 
about, to 
drift 

y 

ter 

to reach, to 

r 

tar 

dry, dry¬ 


approach. 

L 


ness, to 



chariot 



become 

dry 

v 

or 

over, to go 

1 

lari 

to stand 



ii]), above 

b 


firm, to 

control 

y 

tcli 

(kri) 

to appear, 
to look 





like 





Other phonetic signs were derived from their similarity to some of 


the pictographs. For instance :— 



Pictograph. ^ 

odu 

to run 1 

\ z 

idi 

lightning 

Phonographic signs ^ |S^| 

oda 

boat 

( \A 

adc 

royal land tax 


There are 125 phonographic signs in this script. 

1 Cf. above, p. 72. 
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C. COUMPOUNP SIGNS 

These signs may be compounded of two or more signs, or of a 
sign and a determinative. We shall study them separately. 

The first category may further be divided into signs compounded 
by mixture or by ligature. The former are easily read, as all their 
elements are read as in the single signs. We shall give a few speci¬ 
mens in the following table 


Compound 

signs 

Compound¬ 
ing ele¬ 
ments 

Values 

Meanings 

ft* 

Tft 

velal 

a member of the VelSla tribe 

ft* 

Tft 

feral 

the Great Man (the primitive 
shorter form of Perumal ) 

frUU 

UUft 

nirual 

the man of the school-noise, 
i.e. the school master 

NC 

txl 

nandor 

the people of the Crab (the 
inhabitants of Nandur) 

cec 

KO 

nandur 

city of this name ("the city of 
the crab") 


TO 

maramur 

city of this name ("the city of 
trees”) 

w 

XV 

tenkada 

southern direction 

H 

XO 

udayHr 

city of this name ("the lead¬ 
ing city") 

A 

AO 

valil 

strong house, fort 
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Compound 

signs 

Compound¬ 
ing ele¬ 
ments 

Values 

M 

Mill 

munmala 

ffl 

Uffl 

ruval 

* 

mi V 

mi A 

etuda 

F) 

XR 

udayen 

X 

// 

ttrter 

8 

TO 

vclftr 


U 

kodtko 

k 

?mo 

talnalur 


Kir 

mlnddari 

K 

<N 

eikeior 

$ 

m 

mintirpu 
(now mln- 
tirvei) 


)~k 

kdldrorlak 


Meanings 

name of a place (“the three 
mountains”) 

noisy happiness, merriment 
eight dresses 

broken speech, stammering 

the arrival of the judge 

city of this name (“city of the 
trident”) 

the hoisting of the flag 
the bright Nalur 

the toddv of the Country of 
the Fish 

people having arrows in their 
hands 

fish tax 

the rising of the people of 
the rocky river 
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In the case of signs that are compounded by ligature, the liga¬ 
ture itself does not read, but only the two signs ligated, as may be 
seen in the following table 


Compound 

signs 

Compound¬ 
ing ele¬ 
ments 

! 

I Values 

1 

w: 

II 

I 

| cdukdl 

j 

| 

j 

dr© i 

00 

j onlrcn 

/K 1 


ii and alii 


IX 

: 

nannan 

j 

K) ! 

01 

kolfir 

IS 1 

81 

erikol 

# ! 

i 

ir 

mukilil- 

rnukan 


Meanings 
dancing rod 

a citizen of Orur 

the end of Nandal 

a proper name of a man, the 
moon' 

name of a city 

the thrown stick 

The one who draws the house 
of clouds (Of. above, p. 79) 


As regards the signs compounded with determinatives, the latter 
may be grammatical or non-grammatical. 

Non-grammatical determinatives are of three kinds : of per¬ 
sonality, of collectivity, and of totality. The determinative of 
personality takes two shapes: or , according to the breadth 

of the upper portion of the sign. (Once only a horizontal curved 
line like this ^ is used as a determinative of personality). 

The determinative of collectivity (or plurality) is shown by 
two small strokes above each other placed on each side of the main 

1 Cf. Heras, “Chanu-Daro and its Inscriptions", pp. 104*105. 
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sign, thus: !...!. Finally, the determinative of totality is ex¬ 
pressed by two continuous strokes placed at each side of the main 
sign, thus : |J. As is obvious, it is extremely easy to apply these 
determinatives. 

The following table will show the use of these determinatives 


Signs 

Values 

Meanings 

Signs 

1 

| Values 

Meanings 

Single* sign 

* 

min 

fish 

: 

X 

a da 

to lead 

With determi¬ 
native of per¬ 
sonality 

8 

i 

ml rum 

a member 
of the Mina 
tribe 

■x 1 

i 

1 u day an 

the leader, 
chief 

With determi¬ 
native of col¬ 
lectivity 

iSi 

mlnanir 

the Minas 

ixi 

ndayanir 

the chiefs 

With determi¬ 
native of tota¬ 
lity 

iii'i 

elamlna- 

nir 

all the 

Minas 

llxil 

elauda- 

yanir 

all the chiefs 


A few cases that occur in the use of the determinatives 


Original 

Signs 

Values 

Meanings 

Signs 

with 

determi¬ 

native 

Values 

Meanings 

1 

or 

one 

t 

orvan 

one person 

Y 

vel 

trident 


velan 

the one of 
the trident 

y 

ina 

race 

a 

inan 

one of the 
race 
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riginal 

Signs 

j 

Values 

Meanings 

Signs 

with 

determi¬ 

native 

Values 

Meanings 


| 

friend 

1 

o 

I 


T 

nan 

! T 

nan an 

a proper 
name 

H 

kdl 

j canal 

H 

kdlan 

canal super¬ 
visor 

* 

amp 

harvest 

$ 

ampan 

harvester 

6 

orilur 

name of a 
city 

o> 

orilur an 

an inhabit¬ 
ant of Orilur 

A 

kb 

mountain 

s 

kon 

king 

g 

kbn 

1 

king 

1 


kaiian 

a man of the 
king, a she¬ 
pherd 

t 

kan 

eye 

T 

kalian 

one who has 
eyes, prob¬ 
ably a mem¬ 
ber of a tribe 

IA 

ade 

royal land- 
tax 

P7 

ade kan 

royal land- 
tax collector 

* 

nila 

lands 

r-fn 

* 

nilavan 

land owner 

F\ 

en 

to speak 

FT 

enan 

speaker 

Q 

ka 

death 

ft 

kavan 

a dead per¬ 
son. 

Him 

aivld 

five houses 

‘’fP 

aivldan 

a five-house 






man 
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Original 

Signs 

Values 

Meanings 

Signs 

with 

determi¬ 

native. 

Values 

Meanings 

5 

min 

star 

, 

:m 

niinir 

stars 

0 

sere 

; 

prisoner 

!0i 

serevir 

prisoners 

6 

pati 

village 

16! 

pativir 

villagers 

$ 

pali 

city 

!$! 

palivir 

citizens 

00 

kalakur 

united coun¬ 
tries 

!®i 

• 

kalakurir 

people of the 
united coun¬ 
tries 

n 

kon 

king 

\M 

kbnir 

kings 


dl 

man 

m 

clal 

all men 

1 

munkal 

member of 
the munkal 
tribe (three- 
legged men) 

171 

elamun- 

kdl 

all the 
Munkals 


The determinative of totality for the gods is not |_j , but, ) J 
thus, )Jf) elakadavul, "all the goods”. 

The grammatical determinatives are of two kinds. Some deter¬ 
mine the parts of speech. Others determine some cases of the noun. 
Thus a small stroke placed inside the sign or attached to it shows 
that the sign must be taken as an adjective, though the reading 
often is the same. Thus & , $ , min, must be taken as 
"bright”, "glittering”, "shining”; ^ , kali, legged; f, kani, eyed. 
Sometimes the stroke is difficult to detect for it appears 
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as the continuation of one of the lines of the sign. Thus from 
K, nand, “to weaken”, and valkci, “to strengthen”, we have 
bC and which read the same, but have the meaning of an 
adjective, “weakening” and “strengthening” respectively. 

Participles are determined by a dot, sometimes two. Thus 
0 nadu, “being the middle”: , kei, “making”: ari, “known”. 

Determinatives of the locative are two : a small angle V 
reads “il” and means “in”; or two angles placed against each other 
which read veli, “outside”. The working of these determinatives 
will be seen in the following table 


Original 

Signs 

Values 

Meanings 

Signs 

with 

determi¬ 

native 

Values 

Meanings 

0 

il 

house 

❖ 

1 

ilil 

in the house 

0 

nr 

city, 

country 

0 

mil 

in the city 
or country 

t 

- 

nun 

Fish (con¬ 
stellation) 

A 

mivil 

in the Fish 

m 

Ink 

scale 

ofo 

tiikil 

in the scale 

V 

lev 

coconut 

plantation 

u 

tetiil 

1 

in the coco¬ 
nut planta¬ 
tion 

ajfl 

perper 

very great 

lilli 

T 

perperil 

in the very 
great 

X 

kada 

end 

X 

kadil 

in the end 

0 

iir 

city, 

country 

a 

iir veli 

outside the 
city or coun¬ 
try 
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Original 

Signs 

Values 

' 

Meanings 

Signs 

with 

determi¬ 

natives 

Values 

Meanings 

B 

etur 

the eight 
countries 

1 

1 

B 

eturveli 

outside the 
eight coun¬ 
tries 

< 

amp 

1 

harvest 

« 

arupveli 

outside the 
place of the 
harvest 


There are 290 compound signs in our script. 


D. PHONETIC COMBINATIONS OF SIGNS 


They are not many, only 60, but they are of great importance 
for testing the language. In these combinations each sign has its 
own independent and always consistent reading ; but their phonetic 
values combined, the result being a meaning at times totally different 
from the meaning of the independent signs. The independent 
values of the two or three signs then work like syllables of a word. 
A few samples will illustrate our statements 1 


Combining 

signs 

Values 

Meanings 

i!/8 

minavan 

"Fisherman”, title i 

M 

mlnvale 

fishing net 

0) 

kalvel 

(now karuvel) 

“acacia arabica" 


1 These phonetic combinations had misled Langdon, Hunter and others to conclude that 
the phonetic value of the signs of the Indus script was syllabic. 

* Cf. Heras, "The Mjnavan in Mohenjo Daro”, pp. 281-288. 
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Combining 

signs 

Values 

i 

j Meanings 

i 

WII 

munen 

; 

“one who is three” 

(a name of God)' 

'% 

aralir 

flowermen 

lit 

kudir 

granary 

))ll 

munet 

twenty-four 


iralar 

the Iralar (a tribe) 

Mill 

munmala 

“The three mountains” 

( Triparvata ) 

ij/rt 

iruven 

“one who exists” 

(name of God ) 11 

*rt 

iruven 

ditto 

)0 

urukal 

to melt, to boil excessively, to 
liquefy 


nilamadu 

landed property 

vv 

tenadu 

southern country 

CPV 

kudavurveli 

outside Kudavur 


* "In it (Brahma) there is a trayam (triad)’’. Hvriitvalara U pant sad, I, 7. 

* Svayambhi i, passim in the Upani$ads 
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Combining 

signs 

Values 

Meanings 


nimir 

to be erect, to extend, to spread 

01 

miniir 

the city of “Minur ” 1 

(A 

\ 

tirlak 

as if it were finished 

y) 

kalteri 

learned 

VI) 

etadu 

reaching 


Before ending this section it will be of interest to notice that 
the script was not standardized. Occasionally there are two signs 
to express the same idea. It is more noticeable in the compound 
signs and phonetic combinations. Let us give some of these dupli¬ 
cate signs and combinations 


Duplicate signs and 
Combinations 

Values 

Meanings 

1 

'X 

kadir 

corn ear, ray of light 

OjO 

y 

ter 

chariot 

T 

* 

nalam 

prosperity 

w 

pi 

nalan 

gentleman 

r 

? 

velan 

one who holds a trident 


1 Cf. Heras, “The Origin of the Round Proto-Indian Seals discovered in Sumer’*, p. 50. 
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Duplicate signs and 
Combinations 

Values 

Meanings 

t 

r 

dlor 

men 


n 

iralar 

1 

members of the Iralar tribe 

DC 

pc 

nan dal 

nandal (feast after harvest) 
(now pongal) 

* 

■< 

arupir 

harvesters 

Mill 

M 

uu 

Mtmmal a 

i 

name of a town 

! 

© 

fi 

talir 

spring (season) 


* 

nunan or 

nannan 

proper name of a person 



ir uven 

“one who exists” 

(name of god) 

W 

V 

adir 

to shake, to tremble, to fear, 
road, path 


This diversity of writing is not after all to be wondered at, for 
there was no central authority controlling and fixing the way of 
writing throughout the country. 


IV 

EXTERNAL CRITICISM OF THE SCRIPT 

The Mohenjo-Daro script seems to have been, partly at least, 
an original script, for a pictographic script cannot be derived from 
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any other sort of script. The first script of man was necessarily 
pictographic. But our script had undoubtedly passed through a 
long period of development before reaching the stage with which we 
are now acquainted. Putting aside those signs which show different 
stages of development in the inscriptions we possess, some other 
signs clearly show that they are a development of other signs the 
pictographic character of which was once most likely openly dis¬ 
cernible. For instance, the sign 0 sere, “prisoner”, was evidently 
a pictographic sign originally; that sign could be 0 , for instance, 
viz. a man with lifted arms as a sign of distress, within a circuit 
from which he cannot come out. Our surmise is confirmed by the 
sign of the proto-Chinese script meaning prisoner, which is this (2. 
In this sign the legs of the prisoner are kept, just as the lifted arms 
and head of the prisoner appeared in the proto-Indian sign. Simi¬ 
lar is the sign ^ maga, “son”. Its corresponding proto-Chinese 
sign tzu' is much nearer the original pictograph, which evidently 
represented a child in this guise, for instance, U $ J , as children are 
shown in prehistoric cave paintings. 2 

Moreover, there are portions of some signs that have always the 
same phonetic value, which seems to point to an original sign having 
that value only. These signs as we find them now are real elements 
of other compound signs. But the fact that the phonetic value of 
these compound signs contains a common syllable always, say il (in 
one of the cases), corresponding to those small portions, seems to 
suggest that the latter were originally independent signs. We have 
not found them independently in the inscriptions up to now. In any 
case this proves how methodical this system of writing was and how 
methodically it was used. 

The following table shows four of these probable original signs 
and some of their compound signs that occur in the inscriptions 


1 Cf. Ball, Sumerian and Chinese, p. 30. 

4 Cf. Bretiil, I.es peintures rupestres schdmatiques de la Peninsule Tbdrique, III, p. XXXVII. 
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Probable 
original 
single signs 

Phonetic 

Values 

Compound 

signs with values and meanings 

> 

r* 

< 

il 

0 

uril, 

0 l 

il//, An il, 



“in tin- 

“in the "the son 



country ” 

house” of An” 




il — son 


(now pillai 
in Tamij) 

4 C 

muk//, on/, lak//, 

clouds in one a shrub 


a 


u 

% 

X 

ten il, 

min//, 

kad// 

in the palm 

in the 

at the 

grove 

Fish 

end 

X 

M 

X 

kalalak, 

kalamalak, 

kalalakmala, 

stone weapon 

field-measuring 

mountains of 
stone weapons 


T 


M M 

kalawaiak, malayaw, 

field-measuring Malabar 


T 

nal«m, 

prosperity 


R 


m 



werugu, 
to glitter, 
to shine 


I 

wetu, 

palisade 


ft 

wiru, 
dominion, 
to domineer 
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On the other hand, the script reveals the cleverness of the people 
who invented it and improved it. The system of forming the pho¬ 
netic signs is so logical and uniform that at times we were able to 
read the signs even before knowing their meanings. The following 
family of signs is typical of this sort of reading. 

The sign ) is found in Sumerian, meaning “one-sixth”.' 
In our writing it means “a quarter”, “one-fourth” (The sign is a 
real pictograph, as this figure may show © . It is a quarter of 
the circumference, in fact one of the seasons). This being the mean¬ 
ing, in our language this sign will read kal. Some time after in 
another inscription another sign was found totally similar to the 
previous one, but in the opposite direction, thus: ( . “If the former 
reads kal” , I said, “the latter will read the reverse, i.e. lak” . My 
Tami] student at once told me that it could not be so, for in Tamij 
they have no words beginning with “But this word exists 
in our language”, claimed the Tuju student. “We say, laku, ‘to 
rise’, ‘to get up’ ”. (The final u was evidently a later addition). 
Soon the two signs combined appeared in another inscription, 
thus: I ( sometimes they are thus: X )• It is natural that 
if one sign reads kal and the other lak, both signs combined would 
read kalak. Now kalaku (u is modern) in Tamil and Kannada 
means "union” or "mixture”. Another sign, X > could be read 
very easily ; the three elements are kal-a-lak and combine this way : 
kal-alak. Now kal phonetically may also mean "stone” ; and alak 
means weapon. So the sign means "stone weapon”. 2 The same 
sign, a little modified, )\{ , was also read without difficulty kal- 
-am-a-lak, i.e. kalam-alak, which means "field measuring”. The 
following sign, Jjjj(, cannot but read kalai-alak, i.e. kal-ai (five) 
a-lak, which means, "measuring the learning”, "examining the 
knowledge”. With these two signs, a number of other signs may 
be easily read without any difficulty. For instance 


1 In Ora vidian languages there is not a single word meaning “one-sixth”, an idea which 
is only expressed in a round about way. 

* Precisely the inscription (Marshall, H. No. 97) in which this sign is found also speaks of 
another weapon, the bow. 
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-f~ - 

Signs 

Values 

Meanings 

Signs | 

i 

! 

Values 

i 

Meanings 


kaldl 

foot-soldier 

1 

kdlorlak ! 

the rising of 
the Kalors 




1 

f 

nalak 

darning 

<1 

tidin' 

dawn, morn¬ 
ing, morning 
star 

1 ; 

Hi 

kaldror 

the rising of 




lak 

the people of 


lakil 

shrub or 



the Rocky 


small tree 
called “ Vi - 



River 



i 

i 

i 

i 

tex negundo” 
or "trifolia” 

i 

j 

arikdl 

! 

1 

1 

1 

; toddy mea- 
! sure 

) 

| kalor 

i 

the Kalars, 

< 

' taluk 

i shining, 

i 

infantry 

l 

glittering 


i . 

i 



i nulvkdl 

! a member of 

1 

! kudulak 

united 

rising 

J 


the Munka 
! tribe (three- 
legged peo¬ 
ple) 

1 


The script therefore being so natural and easy was without 
difficulty adopted by the Aryas, when the latter, years after, settled 
in Saptasindhu and in Madhyadesa. The Aryas, a pumitive tribe 
without any other knowledge than cattle breeding and tilling the 
land, and with no script of their own, soon began recording their 
thoughts on pieces of tree bark or on palm leaves, using the signs of 
the Dasyus, then naturally in a state of further development. Thus 
the proto-Indian script became the parent of the BrShmi script, 
as has been already stated by some authors. 1 


1 Cf. above, pp. 38-39. 
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V 


THE READING OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 

After having studied the signs of this ancient script one can easily 
read a selection of inscriptions. The inscriptions read always from 
right to left; when there are two or more lines, odd lines read from 
right to left, and even lines from left to right, in the boustrophedon 
fashion. The easier inscriptions have been put first and thus the 
reader will, little by little, find the inscriptions less difficult. (The 
grammatical Dravidian construction is so different from the English 
that generally the translation commences from the end of the 
inscription, viz. from the left). 

1 . 

pakilal 

“A man in distress” 

2 - 1 / 0 ’ 

sere adu 

“Of the prisoner” 
or 

“This (is) the prisoner” 

3. fe, $ ‘ 

kalakila ulavan 

“The farmer (ruler) of the Kalakilas” 

4. h i w ‘ 

vital arup nila 

"The moon of the harvest of the Bilavas” 



1 Marshall, M.D., No. 169. 
• Jbid., No. 217. 

» Ibid ., No. 244. 

4 Ibid., No. 69. 
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T r 


vdn odu para 

"The running of the Ram (is) flying" 

(The inscription refers to the zodiacal constellation of the Ram) 

“■ l V A C 

erubuni ari Pdu amd 

"The Mother of the middle of the year walking ant-like" 

(The Mother is the zodiacal constellation afterwards called "Virgin") 


t. v v a a 

min valil ari adu 

“This (is) the weak toddy of the Minas” 

8. V % $ ' 

arcl ire karumukil kadavul adu 

“This (is) the god of the rain clouds which art' in six suns (six 
months)” 

(The inscription refers to the rainy season) 


»• K V A V 4 

karumukil adu min adu nandal 

“The nandal (feast) of the (month of the) Fish of the (in the time of) 

rain clouds” 

.o. f- r t ? "t* ’ 

mumaga knde velal velal kodi 

"The flag of the Velalas of the (under the) rule of Mumaga" 

1 Marshall, M. ]>., No. 194. Cf. Chapter II, V. 

8 Ibid., No. 182. Cf. Ibid. 

* Ibid., II., No. 320. 

4 Ibid ., M. D., No. 28. 

6 Ibid., M. D., No. 119. 

* VonderOsten, Ancient Oriental Seals m the Collection 
No. 23, 


>f Mr. Kdward T. Sewell , pi. HI, 
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ii. A A t II $ || 

7r taltalilil ir kan ari min 

"The Fish (was) known through the two eyes in the two 
glittering houses”. 

(It refers to an observatory to look at the stars) 

,2 - V M $ T ? % 

alar uir mararn ire karumnkil malayam adu 

"The rain clouds which are in the flowery luxuriant trees 
(are) of Malayam (Malabar)”. 

13 . H H T M' 

adu tali per min orida et kadavul 

‘‘This is the eight (formed) God one of whose sides (formes) 
(is) the sprinkled great Fish. 

(It speaks of the eight forms of God, and of the individual 
form of the Fish) 

'*■ v a 8 fl itf o 

duk marankotinad tnun min 
minan tirvelt adu nandalil 

"There is no nandal (feast) in the place outside the country 
of the Minas of the three fishes of the despised country 
of the Woodpecker”. 


15. !l 

GD 

«> 


IT 

4 

> 

r 

W 

w 

V 


oc 

0 

* 

U|U» 

III 

III 

1® 

V 

D 

V 6 


(The reader is reminded that this inscription is boustrophedon ; 


1 Marshall, H., No. 44. 

2 Ibid., M. I)., No. “>K. 

3 tbid.. No. 419. 

* Ibid., No. 306. 

* Ibid., No. 23, 
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accordingly first and third lines read from right to left, second from 
left to right.) 

taral onl edit pey mi nod kalakurir 

nan yuyuyu ink adu kcintmukil urvcli Oyuy 

i'du dm uyarel ir dr ire per kadavitl 

The great god, who has the two sides (forms) of the high 
Sun of the eight (parts) of Orur, (which is) outside the 
land of the rain clouds of the (constellation or month of 
the) Scale, which approaches with peals of thunder, of the 
united lands of Min ad (the country of the Fish), (is) the 
rain of the year of a house of bushes." 1 2 

These few specimens will give an idea of the inscriptions them¬ 
selves, and of the various subjects referred to in these short docu¬ 
ments. It may be asked what the purpose of such seals was. This 
is a question which I do not intend to answer in this chapter. It 
will be discussed at length in another study published in a further 
volume. I merely mention here that apparently not all the seals 
were used for the same purpose. 

VI 

INTERNAL CRITICISM OF THE SCRIPT 



Fig. 1 

Impression of a seal of Chaiihu* 
Daro showing the use of ^ 


Before ending our task it will be useful 
to take a bird’s-eye view of the work 
carried out while deciphering all the 
inscriptions available till now, in all above 
one thousand eight hundred.- 

First of all, there are some signs in our 
script whose values can only be ex¬ 
plained in I)ravidian languages. To give 
an instance, let us take the three following 


signs which are evident pictographs of a fish : 


1 This is tint longest inscription discovered up to the present. ( i. Heras, ' I lit* Longest 
Mohenjo-Daro Epigraph”, pp. 232-23H. 

2 Only about a dozen inscriptions have defied all my efforts owing to a few signs the meaning 
which could not be ascertained. I readilv take this opportunity to thank the I hrector-Oenoral, 

Archaeological Survey of India, for supplying me with photographs of the seals and other ins¬ 
cribed objects from Mohcnjo-parn and Harappa which were then not yet published. 
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min, “fish”, “the Fish”. 
min, “shining”, “glittering,” “glorious”. 

mm, “star” and proper name or title of a king. 

Only in Dravidian languages these three signs have the same pho¬ 
netic values corresponding to three different meanings, according 
to the three differences shown in the signs themselves. If we 
suppose for a moment that the language of Mohenjo-Daro was 
Sanskrit, we should read the three above signs rnatsya or even 
min a - a word borrowed from Dra vidian languages ; but these 
two words in Sanskrit have no other meaning than fish, and there¬ 
fore we shall not be able to assign a proper meaning to the other 
two signs. 1 

Another case. The sign 00 reads 
nand and means “crab”. By 

compounding this sign with 0 ur, 
“city”, we shall have p@C nandur, 
“the city of the Crab”, which 

seems to be the ancient name for Mohenjo-Daro. Let us add the sign 
that stands for “one”, I , or, to the centre of that original sign, 
thus and this will read nandor, “people of the Crab” with re¬ 
ference to the inhabitants of Nandur. I f we now depict four small legs 
on the lower portion of the original sign, like this, Jfc , we shall be 
forced to suffix the word kdl, “leg” to the word nand. The sign will 
read nandukdl, that is the name of a plant scientifically styled bergcra 
vcrticillata or ischacmum aristatum. Let us turn the sign to the 
left, thus 0^- Now according to the usual system of the script 

we must read nand in the opposite direction, thus danan, which 

means “a generous” or “liberal man”. Let us now shorten a little 

1 Mina means also “constellation” in Sanskrit, but even then one of the signs would re¬ 
main without proper explanation, 



Fig. 2. 

Impression of a seal of Mohenjo-1 >aro 
which mentions the cemetery of Nandur 


A 

0 
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the two ends of the front of the crab, like this K . This will be 
equivalent to suppressing a sound in the reading. By cutting the 
sound d we have nan, which means 
“good". By duplicating the last sign 
by ligature % , the result is nannan (or 
nanan'), which is the proper name of 
a man, very common even at present. 

Let us finally unite these two duplicated 
signs by means of a right angle > which, 
being the shortened form of L> kei, “to 
make", will read ei, and then we shall 
have , naneinan, i.e. good Einan, a 
proper name or a member of the tribe 
of the Einans, “people who carry arms". 

Neither in Sanskrit nor in any language other than Dravidian, 
could all these combinations be made, each having a logical and 
perfect meaning. 

Another sign deserves a passing reference. 

The sign ^ kan, “eye", “to see" has the same meaning in 
Sumer." Yet it is most extraordinary that the “eye" and its 
function “to see” should be represented by an arrow. Most pro¬ 
bably on account of this, in Sumer, in spite of the tendency of its 
writing to become angular, a pictogram of an eye 0— was adopted 
at a later period. 1 ’ But if one knows the etymological meaning of 
kan in Dravidian, one will not wonder any more. Kan originally 
means “to pierce”, and since by seeing an object we spiritually 
pierce it, in order to know it thoroughly, both the eye and its func¬ 
tion are called kan ; and consequently this word is represented as 
an arrow. Very likely we should not be able to explain this sign 
so satisfactorily, were not the language of the inscriptions Dravidian. 

Moreover, there are some signs which clearly reveal the cha¬ 
racter of the Dravidian languages. A characteristic one is the follow¬ 
ing compound sign 

1 Cf. above, p. 91 

2 Langdon, Pictographic Inscriptions from Jcrndet Xasr, No, IS:? ; Burrows, up. cit. t No. ]85, 
Barton, The Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing, No. 

3 Ibid. ; Heras, “Sumerian Epigraphy’’, p. 260. 



big- 3 

Impression ol a seal ot Chanlui- 
J>aro illustrating the use oi J 
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W 

This sign has been formed by four signs in this guise > 


; 


tan , “to reduce” 

kadir , "corn ear”, and phonetically “ray of light” 


♦ 


el, “the sun” 



alar, “flower” 


The sign will read tankadirelalar , which literally means, "the llower 
of the sun of reduced ray of light”. Now in Tamil, or Kannada 
or Tu]u, cold water is tannlr , which could be literally translated as 
"reduced water”, i.e. "water of reduced temperature” or "cool water”. 
Our sign therefore means "the llower of the sun of cool ray of light”, 
which cannot but be the moon, whose rays are not hot. In a word, 
the sign under study stands for "the moon flower”. Why therefore 
all this intricate circumlocution in order to say such a simple thing ? 
Such is the nature of Dravidian languages. In a stanza of the San- 
gam poet Opillamani Pula var then' is a similar expression. Ad¬ 
dressing the King Vananghamudi Pandiyan, he says : "Pandiya, 
who never bowest thy head to any one : Dost thou lie prostrate 
at the feet of Andivanan (Siva) while the progenitor of thy holy 
race, the cool-beamed moon, to whose rays the lotus llower closes, 
and the nymphae flower expands, is sitting on his radiant lock of 
hair?” 8 


This stanza, besides showing the use of a similar expression, 
tells us what was the moon flower, that closes its petals to the rays 
of the moon, i.e. the lotus flower. Some centuries later, in an ins- 


1 Mackay, M.D.. 24(i 

2 Thanipaddattrirattu, Opillamani Pulavar, No. 11 
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cription of the Kadamba King Santivarman of Banavasi the idea 
of the lotus closing its petals at the rays of the moon is once more 
brought forward in the opposite way, i.e. mentioning that the sun 
causes "to expand the splendid lotus-groups’’.' This expression 
of the Kadamba epigraph seems a quotation from the famous poet 
Bhartrhari, who nevertheless explains a further connection be¬ 
tween the moon and the lotus-flower : "The sun causes the group of 
sun-lotus to expand without a solicitation ; the moon though un¬ 
masked causes the moon-lotuses to bloom 

A number of combinations besides those shown above, especially 
those that have one or more pictographs, could not have any other 
meaning if the language used were not Dravidian. Take for in¬ 
stance this combination 


T 

In Sanskrit there could not be any possible meaning if kurkura or 
suna and trisula were mentioned ; while in Dravidian nclivel makes 
a perfect meaning not only as regards the combination itself, but in 
its position in the inscription." It is a creeper. 

We must also here refer to a few cases of double collectivity 
or plurality Jffl! and double totality IIOII , which at first sight appear 
superfluous. But it is not so in Dravidian languages, which have 
the double plural. 

If we now pass to the consideration of the language itself, we 
shall discover clear proofs of its Dravidian character. In an ins¬ 
cription which we have published several times, 1 * * 4 there is a mention 
of ndl Kudaga, "four Kudagas’’, who conquered a fort "of Minan 
of the Kalors". It would seem quite strange, nay, even absurd 
that four Kudagas, even supposing that they were very strong, as 

1 Kielhorn, “Talagunda Pillar Inscription of KakustUavarman', /.. VIII, p. 3«. 

3 Bhartrhari, Nlti pataka, si. 73 (Kale’s, p. 13). 

» Marshall, M.D., No. 150. Cf. Heras, “Mohenjo l.)ar<»- The Most Important Archaeological 
Site in India”, p. 3. The inscription speaks “of a pippal tree that has a naivef (creeping along) 

4 Hne?., No. 253. 
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they are said to be, valkei, could conquer a fort; yet ndl in Dravidian, 
besides “four”, may also mean “many”. This meaning is much 
used in folk-lore and proverbs. In Tamil they say : 

Nallathethukum 
nalu iadangal 

“Every good thing has (four) many obstacles”; and again : 

Nalla manithanku 
Niilu mair 

“(Four) many hairs for a good man”. Evidently if the Kudagas 
were many, the conquest of the Kalors’ fort would not be so im¬ 
practicable. 

A much more powerful test to determine the language family 
of the inscriptions is the construction of the phrase, which is purely 
and exclusively Dravidian. It is a construction which may be 
called qualificative : the main word is always relegated to the end, 
but it is preceded by a number of qualificatives which have likewise 
other qualificatives of their own. Moreover, according to Dravidian 
construction the verb must always be at the end of the sentence 
and the adjectives in front of the nouns. Let us read, for instance, 
the following inscription 

V ^ $ If % 00 

m i s hi 

The inscription reads thus : 

Pakurir katu edit nadu mala adu 
dr tlrpu tirpu mun 

which means : “The three decrees about the river of the middle 
(properly middling) mountains of the union of the separate countries”. 
Let us analyse this epigraph : 


1 Marshall, M.D., No. 253. 
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Main words : man tirpn tlrpu “the three decrees’’. 

Qualificatives : A. of main words : dr, “the river” 

B. of A: mala adu, “of the mountains” 

C. of B: nadu, “middle” 

I). of main words again: edit, “the year” 

E. of I) : kata, “union” 

1\ of E : pakdrir, “separated countries”. 

All this arrangement is fully according to the rules of Dravidian 
construction. All the inscriptions deciphered up to the present 
show this very interesting grammatical construction. 

One more remark maybe added here. Dravidian languages do 
not have the relative pronoun. Accordingly no personal pronoun 
has ever been found in the inscriptions, though possessive and 
demonstrative pronouns are often seen. Instead of the personal 
pronoun, they use a participle ; for instance, the' Tamils say 
irukkira. That is instead of saying, “Who is”, they say “being”. 

Now in thi- participle irukkira, the 
termination -kkdra smacks of San¬ 
skrit. So the real old Dravidian 
word will be ini. Let us now con¬ 
sider the sign that stands for this 
word. This sign 11 , independently 
of the above reading, cannot but 
be read ire phonetically. The 
numeral II reads ir, “two”. So 
those two small strokes must read 
ir also. But besides, those two small 
strokes are always placed in the 
upper portion of the writing line. 
This location, above, is always expressed by the sound e in Dravidian 
languages. 1 Therefore this sign necessarily reads ire, meaning “who 
is” or “who was”, properly “being”. 

1 Heras, "Light on the Mohenjo-Jlaro Kiddle", IV, p. 15 ; Heras." Karnataka and Mohenjo- 
Daro", p. 3; Heras, “The Numerals in the Mohenjo-Daro Script", p. Uli. 



Fig. 4 

Impression of a seal of Mohenjo-Daro 
having the numeral 11. 
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The decipherment of the inscriptions of the Indus Valley has 
supplied us with yet another proof of the Dravidian family to which 
the language spoken there belongs. Almost mechanically I had 
placed the respective values under each sign in every inscription, once 
values were known. When all the inscriptions were deciphered, 
in October 1937, I could, thanks to the generosity of the University 
of Bombay, go to Nallur, Jaffna, Ceylon, to revise all my interpre¬ 
tations with Rev. Fr S. Gnana Prakasar, O.M.I., who is rightly 
held as the foremost Dravidian philologist. 1 What was my surprise 
when, while reading my interpretations of the inscriptions, Fr 
Gnana Prakasar found that about twenty-five of them were frag¬ 
ments of poetry. These are written in different metres; five of 
them bring in the famous kural metre, the most beautiful metre of 
Tamil literature. Our readers may like to examine two or three 
specimens of this early poetry :~ 

J. Inscription: 

v e y k v s s J 5? 

jgd; % w -- 

Reading and scanning : 

“udayanor edu oilu / kada-il 
adu kudu ter(u ) / sere ada 
kalakurir j alar vilan 

Translation : 

“The flowery (prosperous) Bilava of the people of the 
united countries of the prisoners that have reached the 
end that has no end of the running of the Ram, of the 
leaders’’. 

(The last word refers to the prisoners. The expression 
“to reach the end that has no end” refers to the death of the 
prisoners and their reaching eternity in the month of the 
Ram) 

1 Fr Gnana Prakasar has since passed away. 

* Marshall, M.O., No. ll\ 
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‘2. Inscription : 


v *i ® fi jr in in g ft ff g 

Reading and scanning : 

Eiur ttd ay it r j ir cum / ire padrad 
avan mfm / min min kalakur-'-ir adit 

Translation : 

“These (are) the united countries of the three starred Fish, 
he of the twelve (stars), which is in the living liuga of 
Udayur of the eight countries”. 


3. Inscription : 

f 4 # « '• 

1/ V i!/ ! 

? 0 1 M « 

Reading and scanning : 

ityarcl j ire mi nan j min 
min kan j a da ten en 
ir dyir/mun ficikil :i / amp 
vilan j vcl ar il 
d 

Translation : 

“The cows (which are) in Vclur of the harvest-afflicted 
three Bilavas of the two southern known shepherds of the 
Fish-eyed of Mina of the Minas who are in the high sun”. 


\A\ 

0 



Fitf. f» 

Impn*ss"*n of ;i seal of 
Mohdijn 1 >aro bearing 
om* ol the !ohj»;*st in 


Marshall MNo. 4<M>. 

Vats Excavation$ at / larappd, 11, pi XC 11, No. 27 L. 

First syllable of this word is long on account of the versification. 
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VII 

INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 

As to the internal evidence revealed by the inscriptions them¬ 
selves, the confirmation of our decipherment could not be more 
satisfactory. We never expected to find the very foundations of 
Indian history and civilization in those short inscriptions, which, 
according to some, could not reveal more than names of persons or 
offices, and according to the more optimistic not much more than 
that. And yet, what the inscriptions have revealed is a tale of 
wonders, but such wonders as fit perfectly well into the hitherto 
vacant space of the proto-history of India. 

And commencing from the geography of the country, besides 
the denomination ($) ,' Mlnad, which corresponds to the Matsya 
country of ancient Sanskrit literature, the inscriptions have dis¬ 
closed a number of names of regions or cities well-known to us in the 
historical period. It is now difficult to identify such places. Yet the 
existence of the same or similar geographical names at a later period 
proves the correctness of the reading of the Mohenjo-Oaro signs. 
The following list includes some of these geographical denomina¬ 
tions : 

“The five cities” or “the city of five”. A 
city of this name appears in the ancient his¬ 
tory of the Tamilas.- A town named 
Aiydrru is mentioned by Manikkavasagar. :l 

It means “men” properly. It sounds like the 
Latin civitas, as opposite to the mbs. A city 
of this name exists in the province of Sind, 
near Rori, not far from the Mohenjo-Daro 
site. This circumstance, and the fact that it 
is a very ancient city mentioned in some of 
the early Islamic chronicles about India, 4 

1 Mackay. M.D., Nos. 451, 598, 688; Marshall, M.D., No. 148 

2 Sivaraja Pillai, Chronology of the Early Tamils, p. 152. 

3 Manikkavasagar, Tiruvasagam, II, v. 85. 

4 Elliot, The History of India as told by her own Historians, l, pp. 192-193, 256 ff, 292, 363. 


6 

Aiyur 

Mackay, H., No. 316 

t - K 

Alor 

Marshall, M.U., No. 50 
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X 

Arirur 

Maokav, M.D., Vo. 4 71 


{'Hi) 

EIn ad 

Marshall, M.l>., Xo. 231 
Mackav, H., \os. II, 3. r >;» 

y 

Kdlur 

Marshall, M.O., N<>. -I'-*- 


makes one suspect that the Alor of the ins¬ 
criptions is the modern place of this name. 
There is a city named Malad-Alur, in the 
Gadag Taluka, which is mentioned in an ins¬ 
cription of the Chalukya King Yikramaditva 
VI. 1 There is a place called Alfir in Mysore.* 
Another city called Alur in Tiruchirapalli 
District, is referred to in many Coja ins¬ 
criptions/ 1 

“The city of rivers ’. There is a town of this 
name in Malabar. In ancient times there 
was a place called Tiruvaiyaru, the town of 
“the live sacred rivers’’. 4 Ariir "the city of 
the river” is a sacred Saiva place, mentioned 
by Sambalular/' Tirunavukkavaru Swami,® 
Sundaramurti Swami 7 and especially by 
Manikkavasagar." It is now called Tiruvallur 
or Tiruvalur, in the Negapatam Taluka ol 
the Tanjore District." According to a Tamil 
saying "in Ariir the god (Siva) dwells for 
the tirst watch of the night.” 1 " 

“The seven countries”. Two countries of 
India are mentioned with the qualifieative of 
seven in ancient Sanskrit literature : Sapta- 
Sindhuvah" and Stiptn-Konkuiiu. 

“The rocky river”. There are two rivers of 
this name, one in the Nilgiris and another in 
Ceylon. (The sign is not found in this way 


I.A.. VIII, p. 22. 

/i\6\, IX, N r K, 7 (a). 

Nilakanta Sastri, The CSfc,*. I. W 3<;1 37(1 a "‘ l 
s II V p. 538 ; 23» of l*»» • Nilakanta SaMn, 

Kingsburrv-Phillips, "I r "»" 1 SV "'>’ ^ 


fit.. I, i>. »«!• 


Ibid., p. 47. 

Ibid., p. 7f>. 

Manikkavasar, Tiruvasagtnn, \ \,v- 
Cf. Imperial Gazetteer, XXIII, p. 400. 
Pope, Tht Tivuvasagam, P- 
Rg., VIII. 24, 27. 

I* Raj ata rangini, fourth taranga, v. 15U. 


147 - v. v. 323; X. v\ H; XXXIX, v. 3 ; etc. 
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0\ 

Koltir 

Unpublished. Neg. H. 4371, 
No. <>. 



K udal 

Illustrated London ;V a w s , 
1924, October 4th ; Moras, .7 
Pvoto-lndian Icon, pp. 12-14 



Kudavtir 

Marshall. M.l)., No. 420. 


Malay am 

Marshall. M.P.. No. 140. 


but compounded with other two signs and 
forming the expression : kalarorlak , “the rising 
of the people of the rocky River”). 1 

“The city of the rod”. The ancient history 
of the Tamilas mentions the kingdom of Kol.- 
In modern India there is the city and old 
State of Kolhapur. 3 

“The joining of two rivers”. This is the 
ancient name of the city of Madurai. 4 It 
appears written in two different wavs. 5 It 
is mentioned in the Tiruvasagam. 0 

“The jug city”. (It is found only in the 
expression kudavtirvdi, “outside the Jug 
City”). A portion of Malabar, North of Tra- 
vancore, was called Kullanddu or Kudanadu 


in ancient times, 
with the modern 
state of Cochin. 7 

“Land of moun¬ 
tains”. It is the 
Tamil name f o r 
Malabar, read pho¬ 
netically." It is 
also mentioned 
as Malainddu in 
ancient inscrip¬ 
tions." Malabar 
products w e r e 


It corresponds roughly 
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Fig. « 

Impression of a seal of Mohenjo- 
J>aro which mentions Malayaiu. 


known in Rome under the Republic. 1 


1 Cl. above, pp. S2 and 9f>. 

2 Sivaraja Pillai, op. cit ., p. 90. 

3 Of. Sankalia-Dikshit, Excavations of Hrahmapuri, p. S. 

4 Cl. below, Chapter IV, 11. 

6 Cf. Koras, “A Proto Indian Icon", pp. 14-lo. Of. above, pp. 90-91. 

• Manikkavasagar, Tinrvasagaw , IV, v. 91. 

7 Sivaraja Pillai, op. cit., p. SI. 

8 C1. above, p. 93. 

* M.EJL, No. 203 of 1910 ; Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., 1, p. 30K. 

10 Horace, Odae, 11, f>, 
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u 

Mmanarir 

Marshall. Ml).. No. 323 

Oft 

Min fir 

Marshall, M. 1 >., No. I ss 


M iinmala 

Marshall, M.T)., No. 140 


Munur 

Marshall, M.D., No. 302 

Mazumdar, Explorations in 
Sind, pi. XVIII. No. 3K 


“The rivers of the Minas ’. Were these rivers 
the Indus and its affluents ? The Mdtsva- 
adi, “the river of the Matsvas” is referred 
to in puranic literature.' 

‘The shining city’’. This evidently is the 
ancient Dravidian name of the city of Min- 
nagara, which is already half sanskritized, 
referred to by the author of the Peri plus.- 
The identification of this city has been 
discussed by many authors." Some place 
it in Sindh. 1 2 3 4 The present writer is of 
opinion that its name was fully Sanskritized, 
named Hiranyapura' 1 * and later Prabhas- 
patan, and situated in Saurashtra." 

“Three mountains”. This is the Dravidian 
form of the Sanskrit name Triparvata, men¬ 
tioned in inscriptions of the early Kadamba 
kings and apparently situated in the state of 
Mysore. 7 8 Other places are called Trikftia. 

“The three cities”. For this reason some of 
the inscriptions call it or Munur , “one Munur”, 
i.e. three cities in one. In the historical 
period there are many cities all over India 
called Tripura, which is precisely the San¬ 
skrit rendering of Munur." One of these 
Tripuras is said to have been destroyed by 
Siva, in Puranic literature." Was this city 
the same Munur which appears as conquered 


1 Matsya Pur ana, 22, 49. 

2 Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 31\ 

3 Cf. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, pp. 334-335. 

4 Haig, Indus Delta Country, p. 32 ; Pottinger. Travels in India , p. 382 ; McCrindle, Ancient 
India, p. 52. 

5 Mahabhdrata, III, 12209; V, 1932, 3567. 

* Heras, "The Identification of the Round Proto-Indian Seals found in Sumer, p. ;>o. 

7 Cf. Heras, "Triparvata”. Journal of the Karnatak Historical lie scan h Society, I, pp. 21-29. 
Ci. above, pp. 89 and 91 

8 Cf. Heras, "The Numerals in the Mohenjo Paro Script”, p. 139. 

• Matsya Purana, ch. 187 ; Karna Parana. cl>s. 24fl. Drona Pur/ipa. ch. 203: Salya 
Purina, chs. 10, 25 ; Liny a Putina, 1st Part, ch. 71, etc, 
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bv the Minas in one of the inscriptions of 
Mohenjo-Paro? 1 


or 1 00 

Nandur 

Marshall, M.D., No. 33, 35 
Mackav, M.D., Nos. 151 301. 
Marshall, II. No. 34R. 

( Cf. Ei(?. ■> I 


“The city of the Crab’’. This seems to be 
the ancient name of Molicnjo-Paro itself. 2 
There are several villages in India called 
Nandur, in the districts of Nasik, Surat, 3 
Guntur, etc. The capital of the old State of 
Rajpipla called now Nandod, is also called 
Nandor, a corrupted form of Nandur. It was 
the ancient capital of the Gurjara Dynasty 
of Broach. 4 After the identification of the 
Nandur of the inscriptions with Mohenjo- 
Paro by the author of these lines, two pro¬ 
fessors of the Osmania University informed 
him that the ancient Arabic geographers 
called Sind, where Mohenjo-Paro is situated, 
Nandurbar which means “the harbour of 
Nandur”. This is a very interesting deno¬ 
mination, for ancient geographers at times 
knew the coasts only. The fact that they 
called Sind the harbour of Nandur shows that 
Nandur was the most important city of that 
province. There is a town in western Khan- 
desh called Nandurbar, which is one of the 
oldest, if not the oldest town in Khandesh/’ 
Later on one of my research students, 
Mr A. P. Karmarkar, Ph.D., drew my atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the Varaha Pur ana 
mentions a sacred city called Sdnandur which 
has the Malaya (mountains) to the north 
and the ocean to the south.® The geo¬ 
graphical situation of this sacred city, as 
described in the Purana, exactly corresponds 


1 Cf. Heras, “Mohenjo-Daro, the People and the l and”, p. 710. 

8 Cf. Heras, op. cit., p. 709. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, XVI, p. 401. 

4 Ibid., I, pi. I, pp. 107-108. 

6 Ibid., XII, p. 457. 

0 Varaha Purdita , Ch. 150, v. 5, 
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00 

Pakiir 

Marshall, \T.I>., N<». 253 

0 

Sid 

Vats, H. f Nos. 3508, 3578, 
11077 

Marshall, M.D., No. -145 


to that of Mohenjo-Daro. Now the syllable 
Sa- prefixed to Nandur is the same as the 
proto-Dravidian kd, “death’’ or “dead”, con¬ 
verted into sa in more recent times (now 
sdvtt). Therefore the word Sdnandiir means 
the dead Nandur", a name which is in perfect 
agreement with the modern name of the place, 
Mohenjo-Daro, which in Sindhi means “the 
dead city”, or “the city of the dead”. Perhaps 
on account of the sacredness of the spot, even 
after the destruction of the city, the Buddhists 
built a monastery and a stupa upon those 
mounds, in the 1st century A.l). 

“Divided cities” or “countries”. There was a 
city of this name, in the softened form PagUr, 
in South India, in ancient times.' 

“The flowing one”. This word originally 
referred to the river , but was soon applied 
to the whole country. Later on the nasal 
sound -n- was, as usual, added to it, thus be¬ 
coming Sind. The Iranians changed the 
initial S- into H-, Hind ; and the Latins com¬ 
pleted the transformation by eliminating the 
H-, Indr (Sindhit, “a stream”, was afterwards 
introduced into the Sanskrit lexicon.) 


a 

Talndlur 

Marshall, M.D., Nos. 203, 330 


“The illustrious good city”. We do not know 
whether the adjective tal was an integral part 
of the name of this city, or appears here only 
as a qualification of the same. The name 
Nalur is very common in Indian geography, 
both old and new. 3 The city of Nellore, in 
the Telugu country, was evidently called 
Nalur in ancient time. There is a village 


1 M.E.R., No. 479 of 1917 ; Nilakanta Sastri, op. < it., I. p. 530. 

* Cf. Heras, "La India y los Indios". Era. Ill, pp. 399-400; Hems, "How India got her 
Name", The Times of India Republic Day Supplement, 1, 1950, 20 Jan., p. 24. 

* Cf. Nilakanta Sastri, Studies in Clla History, pp. 85ff.; Nilakanta Sastri, 1 he Colas, I, 
p. 363; S.I.I., III, p. 90; M.E.R., No. 321 of 1910. 
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called Nallur, that was the capital of an 
ancient kingdom, in one of the suburbs of 
the city of Jaffna, in northern Ceylon. 


n 

Uday ur 

Marshall, M IX, No. 3211 
Vats, H.. Nos. 271, 27.7 


“The leading city”. There are many Udayurs 
both in the North and in the South of India. 
The early capital of the Cola kings in the 
South was Urayur. 1 In Rajasthan there is 
the old city and State of Udaypur. 


ft 

Velur 

Marshall, M.I)., Nos. 20, 52. 
121, 139, 175, 247, 322, 307. 
555, etc. 

Mackay M.l)., Nos. 210, 405, 
400, 074 



“The city of the trident”. 

The city of this name 
in the historical period 
is situated in the North 
Arcot District. It was 
the last capital of the 
Vijayanagara Empire. 2 * 4 
This is apparently the city 
mentioned by the Proto- 
Indian inscriptions. :t In ancient inscriptions 
Vennadu is mentioned.* (Ven is the eupho¬ 
nic changing of Vel.) It means the country 
of the trident and may be the country round 
Velur. 


Fig. 7 

Impression of a seal of 
Mohenjo-Daro which 
mentions Velur. 


Among the people inhabiting India a number of tribes are re¬ 
ferred to in the inscriptions, tribes which are fully known in the his¬ 
torical period. Some of these tribes exist till the present day. Let 
us examine them 


0 

The Alina 

Marshall, H., No. 340 


“Squirrels”, spoken of in the Rgveda. 


1 Cf. Heras, “Story of a Battle in Stone”, Mdrg, I, pp. 48-49 and <56. 

8 Cf. Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara , I, pp. 316-321. 

8 Cf. Heras, “JVIohenjo Daro, The People and the Land”, pp. 713-714. 

4 Nos. 423 of 1908 and 27 of 1922 ; Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., 1, pp. 360-509. 

8 #g.. VII, 18, 7. 
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0 “Ants”. They are mentioned by Herodotus, 1 

% Strabo, 2 * and Pliny. :l They were supposed 

The Eravu to be real gigantic ants, that brought out 

Marshall M.i)., Nos. 27«, gold from the interior of the earth. In point 
Markay. M.D.. n<>. 2<m of fact they were apparently an ancient tribe 

of miners who were exploiting an old gold 
mine. Because they built underground 
burrows, as ants do, they were called ants. 
Later on they were called Erambus; and 
Pipilikas by the Arvas. 4 A city named 
Ernmbnr is well known. In the mountains 
of Coorg there is a semi-savaged tribe, 
called the tribe of the Yeruvas.' 1 6 


$ 

The Etkdli 

Marshal 1 , M.lV., Nos. I-47, 
oo, s:t 

1\k or 

The 1 ralar 

.Marshall, 1U.D., Nos. H4, I3!» 
Mackav, No. 509 


“Spiders”. They are called so very likely 
because they were weavers. They are very 
probably mentioned in vedic literature. 0 

“Living flowers”. Mountainous tribe said to 
be in the neighbourhood of Velur, in the 
inscriptions. They live now in the forests 
round Gingi, not far from Velur itself 7 and 
in the Nilgiris. 8 9 



The Kalakila 

Marshall, M.D., Nos, 75, 271, 
454 ; H., No. 40, dc. 


“United leaves”, and phonetically “united 
children”. Mentioned in Puranic literature 
as Kalakilas or Kilakalas." 


1 Herodotus, III, 102. 

2 Strabo, XV, 147. 

a Pliny, Ulsteria Nalnralis, X.1, HI. 

1 Macdonell-Keith, Vcitic Index, I, p. 53 1. 

5 Holland, “The Coorgs and Veruvas, an ethnological contrast", LXX, 1901, 

pp. 59-98. 

6 Maitvdyani Samhitu, 1, 0, 9; 7 aittinya Bmhmana, I, 1, 2, 6. Cf. Heras, "La Torre de Babel 
en las tradiciones de la India", E studios Bib liras, VII, pp. 295, 307 and 313. 

7 North Arcot Manual , pp. 37, 220-222; South At cot Gazetteer , pp. 110-111. 

8 Breeks, An Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monuments of Nilagiris, ch. V. 

9 Cf. Pargiter, The Dynasties af the Kali Age pp. 48 and 72. 
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The Kdlnr 

Marshall, M.I)., No. 321 


“People having legs”. The robber tribe 
still existing in the Tiruchirapalli District. 
The inscriptions mention them as living in 
South India. 1 



The Kananir 

Ma- I<av, M.I).. No. 4«f> 


“People having eyes”, probably the Kanna- 
digas of Sanskrit literature, called now the 
Kanarese people or people speaking the 
Kannada language. Two or three forms of the 
language of Mohenjo-Daro are purely Kan¬ 
nada dialectal forms.* Krsna is at times 
called Kdnan. :t Tn ancient poetry we come 
across the Nakkannei, people who have good 
eyes. 4 One of the tribes mentioned in the 
Tolkapiyam is the tribe of the Kanars “ 


* 

The Kdval 

Marshall, M.I)., Nos. Is, .‘IK 

:m, 34s, 400, 4:>o, r»r>r>; n. 
Nos. m, ns, 243 , i*ic. 

Vats, 2482, 4553, 12752, etc.. 


“Guards”. A robber caste still existing in the 
l T . P. and also in the peninsula of Saurashtra. 
They are called “Guards” because they by 
night guard the houses which should not be 
looted by their companions, down to the 
present times. 



The Koli 

Marshall, M.I*., No. 207 


“Fowls”. Still represented by the people of 
the* same name in the surroundings of Bom¬ 
bay, in the Korikan and in the North and the 
South Kanara Districts. They are especially 
spread through the Korikan." The dynasty 
of the Cojas of Tanj ore probably belonged to 
this tribe. 7 


J Cf. Heras, “Karnataka and Mohenjo-Daro", p. 3. 
a Cf. Ibid., p. 2. 

8 Cf. Jouveau-Dubreuil-Martin, Iconography of Southern India, p. 88, fig. 28(A). 

4 Sivaraja Pillai, op. cit., p. 70. 

5 Cf. Law (B.C.), Tribes in Ancient India, pp. 357-263. 

6 Cf. Nairnc, The Konkan ; an Historical Sketch, pp. 144-146. 

7 Cf. Heras, “The 'Kojikon' in Mohenjo Daro“, pp. 276-279 ; Heras, “Story of a Battle in 
Stone", Mdrg, I, 60-66. 
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The Kdnanir 

Marshall, M.D., No. 275 

% 

The Kudaga 

Marshall, M.D., No. 221 


“People of the king”. Shepherd caste still 
existing in South India. 


“Monkeys”. Called Kurangas at a latter 
period, and made famous as the Ydnaras in 
the Ramayana. At present they are in South 
Kanara where they are called Koragar, 1 
and in Coorg, the real name of this country 
being Kudagu. This tribe apparently is one 
of the five original tribes of the Tamilas.- 
The history of 
this tribe, 
called “The 
Race of Mon¬ 
keys” is told 
in canto VI of 
the Jainapoem 
Paumacariya. 

These Vanaras 
are said to live 
in an island, 
the main city 
of which is 
Kiskindhapura. 

Vidvadharas, which is called of monkeys lie- 
cause it has a monkey, by way of a badge, on 
their banners, on the arches of their gateways 
and the like. The Kannada poem Pampa- 
Ramdyana also suggests that they were called 
monkeys because they had the figure of a 
monkey on their banner, Kapidhvaja .* 



Fig. 8 

Impression ol a seal of Mohenjo-Daro 
which speaks of the tribe of the 
Kudagas. 

They are in reality a race of 


1 Cf. Miley, Canara Past and Present, p. 20; I.A., Ill, pp. 1115-199. 

* Sivaraja Pillai, op. cit., p. 64. 

* Pampa-R&mdyana , canto X, gloss on si. 2. 
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In a carving on a pillar of the temple of 
Sararigapani at Kumbakonam, the Vanaras, 
helpers of Kama in the conquest of Lanka, 
are still depicted as men, not as monkeys. 



The Minanir 

Marshall, M.D., Nos. 3 Hi, 
4(»3, 425, t tc. 

Macka\, M.D., No. 2‘14 


“Fishes". The tribe most mentioned in the 
inscriptions. Nandur seems to have been 
their capital. Called Mdtsyas bv the Aryas 
and much spoken of in Epic and Puranic 
literature. Minas of a remarkable type 
still live in some of the old State's of Raja¬ 
sthan, especially in Jaipur, where they enjoy 
some ancestral privileges which seem to 
prove that they ruled that part of the country 
prior to the present Rajput dynasty. 1 * 3 4 Some 
think that the Mlanas of Kathiawar are also 
descendants of the old Minas similarly the 
Minhanas or Mianis of Sind an' also sup¬ 
posed to be the descendants of the Minas.’’ 
According to the inscriptions of Mohenjo- 
Daro, a section of the Minas had then al¬ 
ready settled in South India.' 1 This migra¬ 
tion of the Minas to South India is hinted 
at in the Karnataka Mahdbharata of Kumara- 
vyasa, when narrating the journey of one 
Jimtitamabla from North to South India. It 
is said that he along with others started from 
Gajapura ( Hastindpura) towards the Matsya 
country ; he crossed the Ganges, Godavari 
and Krsna rivers, reached Vinathapur and 
afterwards entered into the dominion of 


1 Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, III, p. 1421)-1430. 

* Cadell, “Who art* the Descendants of the People of Mohenjo Daro ?", The A nth topological 
Society of Bombay, Jubilee Volume, pp. 24-20. 

3 Burton, Sind and the Races that inhabit tlu I' alley of the Indus , p. 252. 

4 Cf. Heras, “Mohenjo Daro, the People and the Land”, pp. 714-715. 
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the Matsyas.' It is also traditionally held 
that the Pandyas themselves had come down 
to the South with the Ayyars or Abhiras." 
There must have also been a section of the 
Minas living west of the Khyber Pass and 
on the slopes of the Hindu Kush, for they 
are found there in later times under the 
denomination of Minajanas. In one of 
the ceremonies of the asvamcdha an ancient 
king of the Minas is mentioned, parallely 
with Yama and other immemorial Dravidian 
kings. The Hotr says : “King Matsya Sam- 
mada, his people are those who move in 
water (udakecard), and they are staying here”. 
And then the text adds: “Both fish and 
fishermen have come thither”. 4 This state¬ 
ment clearly shows that the reason why the 
Minas, later Matsyas, were called so was 
their sea-faring activities. The story of 
Saktideva confirms the same view. This 
youth had fallen in love with a king’s 
daughter, who nevertheless would marry no 
one, but the man who had seen the Golden 
City (Kanakapura). In the course of his 
wanderings he embarks on board a ship 
bound for the island of Utsthala, where 
lived the rich king of the Fishermen—a 
Nisada (non-Aryan) tribe—named Satya- 
vrata. This king being informed by his sub¬ 
jects about all lands they visit in the course 
of their voyages would, so a rsi told Sakti¬ 
deva, tell him about the goal of his journey. 


Kumaravyasa, Karnataka Mahahharata, Virataparva, 4 ; Samavapalanaparva, vv. Isti. 
Kalitogai, 104. 

Karandikar, Dana Rdtnya Yuddha, pp. H3-HH. 

Satapatha Brdhmana, XIII, 4, 3, 12. 
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i 

The Pdva 

Marshall, No. 2~>I 


The king, in fact, told him where the Golden 
City was, which he finally reached, after 
many more adventures. 1 

“Snakes”, not much spoken in the inscriptions 
perhaps on account of their probable Kole- 
rian origin. The most famous Ddsa tribe 
of Epic and Puranic times. It was spread 
all over India under the Sanskrit name 
Nagas. The country called Pdva of the 
Mall as (“people of the mountains”) in Pali 
literature is perhaps the original centre 
of the Naga race in India." Inscriptions 
of the 5th century of South India mention 
them as ruling some kingdoms of the south. 3 
In the Tamij land there are a number of castes 
which are supposed to be Naga sub-tribes, 
for instance, the Maravar, Eyinar, Oliyar, 
Aruvajar, etc.* 


V 

The Parava 

Marshall, M.D., Nos. 8, 30, 
228. 338 


“Birds”. Very often mentioned as a sub-tribe 
of the Minas,’' living now on the Fishery 
Coast of South India, in Manar and in Ceylon. 
Similarly to the Minas, the Paravas were also 
mentioned during the performance of the 
asvamcdha by the Hotr, saying : “King 
Tarksya Vaipassyata, his people are the 
Birds ( vayamsi ) and they are staying here” ; 
and then the text adds as an explanation : 
“Both, Birds and those acquainted with the 
knowledge of the Birds (•vdyovidyika ).”“ The 
Markandeya Pur ana is the story and dialogue 
of four Birds who were living ascetical life 
within a cave. 


1 Kathd Sarit Sahara, V, taranga 2. Of. below. Chapter II, III. 

Sutta Nipdta, Paravanavagga, [P.B.IC., X, p. 180). Cl. Keny, "The Nagas in Magadha", 
XXVIII, p. HU, note 2. 

5 Herat?, ‘The Origin of the Pal lavas". Journal of the University (./Bombay, IV, pp. 313-314. 

* Srinivasachari, "The Ancient Tamils and the Nagas", J.f.H., Ill, pp. 523-r>24. 
a Cf. Hcras, "The *MInavan* in Mohcnjo Daro", pp. 284-280. 

• Satapatha Brahmana, XIII, 4, 3, 13. 
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The Velalir 

Van der Ostcn, pi. Ilf, Xo. 23 


“Trident People”. Called so very likely on 
account of their devotion to the vel of Murugan 
the son of An, who is supposed to be their 
patron. 1 They are a powerful sub-caste of 
Vaisyas in the Tamij country. 


P 

The Vilul 

Marshall. M.l).. Nos., 12, #/>, 
69, 87. 400, 417, ctr. 


“Archers”. Their descendants are the Bhils 
of Rajputana and Gujerat and the Bilavas 
of South Kanara. A Bhil goes about always 
with his bow and arrows, even when he goes 
to a religious function. The pictograrn depicts 
them to perfection. 


It! tf 

The Vital Mtnanir 

Marshall, H. t Xo. 54 


“Fish Archers”. The union of these two 
tribes is commemorated in the inscriptions.* 
Within the historical period we find them 
still united and named Villavar Mlnavar . :t 


If we now turn to the religion of the Mohenjo-Daro people, the 
Supreme Being An, now called Andavar , 4 is the proto-type of the 
historical Siva, as he is the god of destruction and fertility, the god 
of three eyes, and of fish eyes, having a trident on his head and 
holding an axe and a ndga, having in a word eight forms. 5 He is 

called t and a van, “the dancer”, vidukan, 
“the open eyed”, and petal, the abbre¬ 
viated form of Perumal, three names now 
associated with Siva." An is also called 
venko avan, “the one of the white 
mountain”, which seems to refer to the 
Himalayas, where £iva is supposed to 
dwell according to Indian mythology. 7 



Fig. 9 

Impression of a seal of Mo¬ 
henjo-Daro which speaks of flu* 
Tan (1 avan. 


1 Heras, "The Velalas in Mohenjo Darn’’, pp. 52-53. 

2 Heras, "Mohenjo Daro, the People and the Land", pp. 710-711. 

3 M.E.R., No. 54 of 1893; IV. p. 8<»7 ; Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., I, p. 574; Srini- 

vasachari, op. cit., p. 521. 

4 In the Konkarii of Mangalore the father is called An. If addressed the father is styled 
as Anna by the Hindus, and as Ana, by the Christians. Referring to him they say, "He is my 
Aji", as a term of dearness and respect. He is the representative of God in the family. 

5 Cf. Heras, "The Religion of the Mohenjo Haro People according to the Inscriptions", 
pp. 71- 1J. Siva is called A§tamurti by Kalidasa. 

• Marshall, M.D., No. 449. 

7 Cf. Heras, "The Vejajas in Mohenjo-Daro", pp. 53-52. 
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Among the inscriptions bearing on religious subjects one, though 
very short, is a notable link between those ancient times and the 
religious traditions of the historical times in South India. It is this 

niir* 

It means : tandavan ir nal mar am, “The living four trees of the 
Tandavan”; but since the expression “four trees’’ also means “many 
trees’’, and since many trees make a forest, the proper translation 
would be: “The living forest of the Tandavan”. Now the Tandavan 
is the dancing Siva who was supposed to have for the first time 
danced in a forest at Chidambaram. The inscription therefore is 
a clear allusion to the same tradition. 

Not less remarkable is another religious inscription which is 
substantially repeated in several longer epigraphs. Here it is 

9 f mu ? 

That is : ter nod peral uyarel, “The high 
sun of Peraj of the chariot and cultivated 
fields.” Feral is a name of God. Both 
Visnu and Siva are now called Perumal 
in South India. It may be remembered 
that the Sun is supposed to be the 
dwelling of God in many Upanisads." 
The connection between the Sun and Perumal is here but natural. 
Why should the chariot and cultivated fields be predicated of 
Perumal ? The chariot, much used in war, is a symbol of destruction. 
On the contrary the cultivated fields are a symbol of fertility 



Fig. 10 

Impression of a seal of Mohenjo- 
Daro which connects God with 
the chariot and the cultivated 
fields. 


1 Cf. find., p. 11. 

- Marshall, M.INo. 37. 

4 Ha Upanisad, Id ; Chdndogva V pant sail, I, l>, f»; Maitri Upani&ad, tt, 1. 
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and generation. That Peral in ancient days should be denominated 
Peril] of destruction and fertility is not strange at all, since his 
historical counterpart Siva is so often called the god of destruction 
and fertility. These are the two poles round which all the external 
activity of God is pivoted in ancient Indian scriptures. 

We have also found in the inscriptions two names which are 
attributed to Subrahmanya, Siva’s son ; these are : velan, “the 
one of the trident” and murugan, “the boy” (which was translated 
by the Ary as as Kumara) ; Murugan is the most ancient Dravidian 
name of Subrahmanya. 1 Under this name he is worshipped in Pajni, 
Madurai District. 

And since now we speak of names, a few names of persons have 
been found which are still common at present, among the Dravidian 
speaking peoples of India; for instance, 

Nannan , which is the name of an ancient 
king of a country near the western Ghats, 2 * 4 
and of a chief of Chenkanma,* the hero of 
the poem Malayapadukalam , the 10th 
canto of the Pattufiattu. Another name 
found is Einan, which also appears in 
old historical records.' Another inscript¬ 
ion mentions the “Mfnavan of the Two 
Fishes of the Paravas” which expression 
contains a title of, and has characteristic 
references to, the Pandya kings of Madurai. 5 In two other in¬ 
scriptions there is a reference to the “Kolikon”, which is a title 
of the Cola kings." 

As regards the linga cult, the inscriptions have revealed a 
drama of hatred, never dreamt of before, which was partly repeated 

1 Cl. Heras, “The Vclalas in Mohenjo Darn", p. oA. 

- Sivaraja Pillai, op. cit., p. 77. 

Cl. Kanakasabhai Pillai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, p. 100. 

4 Sivaraja Pillai, op. cit., p. 78. 

* Marshall, M.D., No. 8; Heras, "The ‘Mfnavan’ in Mohenjo Daro" pp. 281-288. The Pandya 
king is mentioned as "the Mlnavan" by Manikkavasagar, Tiruvasagam, XXXVI, vv. 22 and 30. 

Heras, "The ‘Kolikrin’ in Mohenjo Daro", pp. 278-279. 



Fig. II 

Impression of a seal of Mo¬ 
henjo-Daro which mentions the 
‘Mfnavan* of the two fishes. 
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at the time of the Aryan invasion when the Vedic rsis condemned 
the sisnadevah. 1 

The inscriptions have also disclosed the eight constellations 
in the Mohcnjo-Daro Zodiac, which number exactly tallies with 
the eight constellations in the Dravidian tongues, found in the list of 
zodiacal constellations of the Tamilas and the Tujus, and with the 
eight forms of §iva, misinterpreted at a later period of pantheistic 
influence.-' 

A number of social customs which are still in practice are like¬ 
wise mentioned in those ancient epigraphs. We may mention a 
few 


mintirpu, “the fish tax’’, which is now called mln- 
Vats, H., No. Ii. I Hi ttrvai. 

Mackav. M.l)., 010 


t* 


nandal, now called porigal, the feast of boiling 
Mnekay. M.D.. Nos. rice celebrated at the end of the harvest. 3 

S4, 335 


Pff tcnkol, ‘ palmyra written leat . 

‘ Marshall, M.P., No. 

10S 


edukol, 

Mackav, M.D., No. 
500 


“the dancing rod”, used now in the devil’s 
dances of South Kanara. 


itt 


kalamalakol , 

Marshall, H., No. 37 


“the measuring rod” used for measuring 
fields.* 


It is not out of place here to refer to the present custom of using 
four logs to support the roof or even the second floor of a house, a 
custom alluded to a number of times in the Mohenjo-Daro epigraphs. 


1 Cf. Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo l)aro People", pp. 13-15. 

4 Cf. below. Chapter II, I. 

8 In some places of the Tamil country the boiled rice itself is now called naydal. Cf. Mouset- 
Dupuy, Diclionaire Tamoul-Francais, word 'nandal'. A city called Nandalur is mentioned in 
580 of 1907. There is a village called Nandalur in the Anantapur District. 

* A measuring rod is mentioned in M.E.R ., 105 of 1921. 
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One of these inscriptions contains an ancient proverb which will be 
useful to copy here, as popular proverbs are still a characteristic 
feature of Dravidian social life. The inscription runs as follows 


) © V )’ 

man kalvel valilire kal 

It reads in English: “Three kalvels (acacia arabica) which make a 
weak support” ; for three are not enough for building a house, 
four are required. (Notice the beautiful alliteration of this inscrip¬ 
tion, a typical feature of Dravidian literature.) 

Moreover, in these inscriptions references to two ancient tradi¬ 
tions of the Dravidian peoples have been found. One refers to an 
historical event, the other to a mythical story. The first is the 
Flood. The account of the Flood is found in several Sanskrit works, 
but the geographical description of Mann’s country,- and the deno¬ 
mination of “king of Dravida” given to Satya Vrata — another name 
of the Flood hero 3 — clearly show the Dravidian origin of the Flood 
tradition. 4 Now the Fish that advises Mann to construct the ship, 
gets a rope tied from the ship to its horn, and is finally recognised 
as God himself. 5 In the inscriptions of the Indus Valley references 
have been found to the horned fish" and to the fish god. 7 

The other tradition refers to the foundation of the city of Velur 
in South India. It is related in the Pattupattu, a Tamil poem of the 
Sangam period, that a certain chief named Nalliakodan being afraid 
of his enemies asked Murugan (Subrahmanya) for help. The. latter 
appeared to him in the neighbourhood of a well, plucked a flower 
and giving it to him ordered him to throw it at his enemies. As 

Marshall, M.D., No. 473. 

Matsya Pur ana, Ch. I. 

Bhdgavata Parana, VIII Skanda, Ch. XXIV. 

Cf. Peake, The Flood, pp. 25 ff. Cf. below, Chapter IV, III. 

Satapatha Brdhmana, I khanda, Ch. VIII ; Mahdbhdrata , Aranyaka Parva, CLXXXVII. 

Marshall, M. D., No. 347 ; Mackay, op. cit., II, pi. XCVIII, No. 614. 

Marshall, M.D., Nos. 198, 214, 419, 468, etc. Cf. below, Chapter IV, II and III. 
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he did so, the flower became a trident that killed his enemies. In 
commemoration of this event Nalliakodan founded the city of Velur 
near the apparition well. 1 Two inscriptions of our collection allude 
to this tradition. Here is one of them (Fig. 7) 

V T A " l if 9' 

It reads : 

velur nandukal alar ire pati vH adu 

which means: “This (is) the village trident which has the Nandukal 
flower of Velur”. 

Another inscription has an expression which is found later on 
in Tamil literature. It is one of the most interesting inscriptions 
of the whole collection from several points of view 

:®: «' hx 

It reads as follows : 


nandukolir minil sereir irul 

which means : “darkness of the prisoners in the Fish of the at- 
audience-seated Crab”. The inscription records in a poetical way 
what other inscriptions also say, viz. that the prisoners were kept 
in darkness from the month of the Crab to the month of the Fish, 4 
which is the period of rains. But other inscriptions use the phrase 
“of the Fish reaching the Crab”, viz. in the period when the Sun from 
the Crab reaches the Fish. Yet the inscription under study uses 
the expression kolir “seated at audience” (read phonetically), which 
is an expression common even in modern Tami]. 

1 Pattupdttu, HI, pp- 172-173. 

a Marshall, M.D., No. 52. 

* Ibid., No. 332. 

* Cf. Report , 1923-4, pi. XIX, No. 7. 
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In this connection another inscription will also be of great value ; 
it indicates the system of reckoning the temperature in those ancient 
days, which is still followed by some Dravidian tribes at present. 
The inscription runs: - 

UXIIIWJ' 

which reads: 

edit kodi edit mun uda adit 

It means : “The beginning of the year of the 
Ram (is) of three garments”, viz. in the be¬ 
ginning of the year when the Sun is in the Ram, 
three garments are required. Now from other 
inscriptions 2 we know that the Ram was in 
the winter solstice, which was supposed to be the beginning of the 
year. The fact that three garments were then required proves the 
same, and discloses the natural way of reckoning the intensity of 
cold in those days when there were no other means to do so. 
The Gaudas, a Kannada-speaking tribe of the Western Ghats, 
South Kanara, use a similar expression even at present. They say, 
for instance : mum kambli chali, “cold of three blankets”, thus 
showing a certain affinity of thought and expression with the ancient 
people of Mohenjo-Daro. 


Fig. I-’ 

Impression of n seal of 
Mohenjo* I >a.ro w h ic h 
shows that flu* month 
of the Ham was in 
winter. 


Two popular beliefs or superstitions, still common among the 
Hindus of southern India, have also been found recorded in these 
inscriptions. One is the special luck attached to the seeing of the 
Pleiades, the dru mitt, “the six stars”, as they are always called. 
An inscription of Harappa simply mentions “the six stars”, Sr min ; :i 
but another of Mohenjo-Daro refers to the action of actually seeing 
them : 

t rt III n mj 4 

it 1,1 “r XI 

This inscription reads 

kudu per per ire dr min kan 


1 Marshall, M.D., No. 179. 

* Cf. above p. 97, and below, Chapter 11, V. 
8 Marshall, H., No. 17. 

* Ibid., M.P., No. 314. 
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which means : “the six stars (the Pleiades) which are in the very 
great (Fish) of the union are seen’’. 1 2 A third inscription states the 
interesting fact that the Pleiades may be seen during the period of 
four houses of the sun, i.e. for half a year 

i t 8 I! ! 

The inscription reads : 

dr min kan ndlvid 

which means : “four houses of the vision of the six stars”. 

The other belief is expressed in the popular way of showing 
gratitude to a person bestowing a favour. The recipient usually 
exclaims: “I shall remember this in my seven births”, or in the 
negative form : Elupirapilum tnaravcn , “I shall not forget this in my 

seventh birth”. These seven births 
plus the actual birth of the recipient 
make eight births. I once heard a 
Dravidian scholar actually wondering 
why precisely the rebirths should be 
eight when a numberless cycle of 
rebirths are supposed to take place. 
One of our inscriptions gives a satis 
factory solution to this problem. It runs as follows : 

v $ ft £ n!" 

The inscription reads 

el ka al etuda adu 

meaning: “Of the eight dresses of a man dying seven times”. 
According to the inscription those early people beleived the body to 

1 The qualificative perper is applied to the Fish on several occasions. Cf. Marshall, M.D., 
No. 117. 

2 Marshall, H., No. 339. 

* Ibid., M. D., No. 393. 



Fig. 13 

Impression of a. seal of Mohenjo-I>aro 
mentioning the “eight dresses” of a 
man. 
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be something like a dress, so that by changing the body the indi¬ 
viduality of “the man’’ was not changed.' The man referred to 
had already died seven times. One more dress was still available 
to end the cycle of his possibilities. Why only eight and no more ? 
As I have explained elsewhere, God was supposed to have eight 
forms. Consequently, man could not possibly have more than eight 
dresses. This seems to be the beginning of the doctrine of re-birth, 
which has so degenerated in modern Hinduism. 

Finally, the Mohenjo-Daro people were similar to modern South 
Indians in their fondness for riddles. Several of these have been 
found among the inscriptions. We have already referred to one in 
the preceding pages. 

Thus the external and internal evidence of the inscriptions of the 
Indus Valley shows that the inhabitants of those cities were Dravi- 
dians who spoke a Dravidian language. 

We may have committed a few mistakes in our interpretation 
of the inscriptions, but in general our rendering of those ancient 
epigraphs seems to reveal the mind of those early writers. 

Appendix 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE PROTO-INDIANS 

The first step of Champollion in his attempt to decipher the 
hieroglyphs of Egypt was to establish the fact that the Coptic lan¬ 
guage (spoken now in Egypt by the ancient Christians of Egypt and 
even used in their religious ceremonies) was the ancient language 
of Egypt. This he maintained for the first time at a lecture at 
Grenoble in 1807. The study of the Rosetta Stone, already housed 
in the British Museum, confirmed him in his original idea. The 
year 1821 witnessed his first decipherment of the hieroglyphs, and 
three years later he published his Precis du systeme hieroglyphique 
des anciens Egyptiens, which saw a second edition in 1828. In it 
he maintained that in the Egyptian system of writing there were 
ideographic and phonetic elements. 


1 Cf. Bhagavad-Gltd, II, 22. 
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interpretations seem to me to take no account whatever of the many 
difficulties philological, morphological, cultural and historical in the 
way of our accepting them.” 1 

1942. Prof. C. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, of the same Uni¬ 
versity, while speaking of the cults prevalent in the Indus Valley, 
cautiously remarks in a. foot-note that ‘‘no finality can however be 
claimed until the script is satisfactorily deciphered” ; and then 
adds : ‘‘The Rev. fir Heras is endeavouring to decipher it as Tamil.”- 

1942. Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, of the Calcutta University 
in the course of his second lecture on Indo-Aryan and Hindi, deli¬ 
vered in Ahmedabad in 1940, while mentioning some of the attempts 
made at deciphering the Proto-Indian script, stated : ‘‘Father H. 
Heras’s very self-convinced excursions into the field by reading 
Cen-Tamiz of c. 500 A.I), (itself admitted by linguisticians to be 
very far removed from the still more ancient. Tamil of pre-Christian 
times) into the inscriptions on Mohenjo-Daro seals, lack all sound 
philological methods. ’ ’ :t 

I fully agree with the above authors, all of them intimate friends 
of mine, that to read Tamil, or Sen-Tamil, or even ‘‘the still more 
ancient Tamij of pre-Christian times” would be absolutely a wrong 
method of interpretation from the philological point of view ; as a 
matter of fact, at the very beginning of my work of decipherment, 
after I realized that the Proto-Indians were most likely Dravidians 
and probably spoke a l)ravidian language, I absolutely discarded 
the idea of any modern Dravidian language as the probable language 
of those ancient people. Thus, for instance, I wrote in the first 
article I published on this subject, when all the inscriptions unearthed 
up to that date had not yet been deciphered 

193(5. ‘‘Being Dravidians, the inhabitants of Mohenjo-Daro 
and Northern India naturally spoke a Dravidian language ; yet this 


1 Ibiil, p. 48-49. 

* Ramachandra Dikshitar, The Lalitd Cult, p. 39, n.1. 

* Chatterji, Jnclo-Aryan and Hindi, p. 42. 
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language was not one of the Dravidian languages now spoken in 
India, but probably their parent, which may be called Proto-Pro¬ 
vidian.”* 

When all the inscriptions had already been deciphered, I once 
more wrote the following about the language of the Proto-Indians 

1937. ‘‘The language used in these inscriptions most certainly 
belongs to the family of Providian languages. I style it Proto- 
Indian language. It must be older than all the Providian languages 
spoken in India at present, and may finally be acknowledged as the 
parent of all these languages. 

These two quotations, published three years at least before the 
above Professors had uttered their respective statements, show how 
fully in agreement with them I am since the very beginning of my 
work. The language spoken by the Proto-Indians may be styled 
Proto-Indian, and even better Proto-Pravidian (as I stated in 1936), 
and may be supposed to have been the parent language of all the 
modern Providian languages in India. In 1939 Prof. Gray, an 
American philologist of great reputation, gave also the same deno¬ 
mination ‘‘Proto-Pravidian” to the first, for him still hypothetical, 
language spoken by the Pravidians, which would be the origin and 
source of all modern Providian languages . 1 2 3 4 

This is precisely what Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji also feels 
about this question : ‘‘All these would make it a plausible assumption 
that it was the Pravidians who had built up the great city cultures 
of the Panjab and Sindh before the Aryans came. Whether this 
assumption is correct or not will be settled finally only when we can 
read the Mohenjo-Paro script, and when the language is proved to 
be the source or an early form of the present day Dra vidian langua¬ 
ges.”* But he continues forthwith : ‘‘It will not do to read Old 
Tamil straight away into the inscriptions on this assumption, as 
Father Heras is doing”/’ Hardly could Fr. Heras read Old Tamil 
into the inscriptions, when he does not know Old Tamij. 


1 Heras, “Light on the Mohenjn-l)aro Kiddle/' p. 14. 

2 Heras, “Mohenjo-Daro—The Most Important Archaeological Site in India”, p. II. 

3 Gray, Foundations of Language , p. 388. 

4 Chatterji, op. cit, f p. 43. 

• Ibid. 
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Our work of reconstructing the early Proto-Dravidian language 
has been more accurately described in a more recent article contri¬ 
buted by Dr J. J. Crowley to an Oxford review : “Heras then at¬ 
tempted the reconstruction of early Dravidian, or more correctly of 
Proto-Dravidian, which he assumed gave origin to the various 
Dravidian languages spoken today, or at least showed them in a 
primitive stage. This entailed a careful study of the comparative 
grammar and morphology of all Dravidian languages, with especial 
regard to the earliest literary remains, in an effort to reveal the 
nature and rapidity of the development in each, and the degree of 
convergence and divergence between them. It was expected that 
this would show the root-language in its simplest and most persis¬ 
tent form. The criteria applied were in strictest accord with the 
established laws of philology and comparative grammar.” 1 

It is therefore quite clear that I am in perfect agreement with 
my critics as regards the nature of the language spoken by the Proto- 
Indians of the Indus Valley. But this is a theoretical question. 
Have I perhaps in practice not taken into account this theoretical 
principle ? Or in other words, have I actually read the inscriptions 
in ‘‘Old Tamil straight away”, as my friend Suniti Kumar seems to 
think ? 

As a general reply to this question l may refer the readers to 
my explanation of how the actual words of Proto-Dravidian were 
little by little found by denuding the actual — though acknowledged 
ancient—words of their modern raiment of suffixes and prefixes, thus 
obtaining at times the original root, at times the most ancient word 
already derived from the root,- (for we cannot suppose that all the 
original words of the Proto-Dravidian language were roots only). 
Moreover, in each particular case other philological problems of 
development were taken into account. Let us take, for instance, 
the modern Tamil word saint, “death.” The suffix -vu smacks of 
mordernity. Hence it was at once suppressed and the original 
root sa remained, which probably means “to fall on one side.” 
But that was not all. We know that the initial s- in Dravidian 
comes from an initial k-* Hence we converted s- into k-. The 


1 Crowley, “The Indus and the Pentateuch’’, Black friars, XXVII (1946), p. 266. 

2 Cf. above, pp. 66-68. 

8 Cf. J. A. O. S. t LVIJ, p. I Li. 
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result ka, “death”, is undoubtedly the Proto-Dravidian word which 
cannot be understood by any modern Tamij (not knowing Dravidian 
philology), nor could, as a matter of fact, be understood by any 
Tamil of the Sahgam age. 

On some other occasions the signs were read phonetically. Such 
was for instance the case of the sign £ which phonetically reads 
lak, a word totally against the character of the Tamil language, 
but which could be equated to the modern Tuju word lakk-u, “to 
rise”, which evidently is the development of the word read in the 
inscription by the addition of the suffix -it and repetition of the 
middle consonant . 1 Similarly the word ra meant “light” or 
“Sun”; it is now found in the compound word ira > ilra (“no 
light” =“darkness” -“night”), and in the proper name of the 
famous king of Lanka, Ravana (“the elder brother of the Sun”). 

We could give a number of similar cases to confirm our general 
treatment of the Tamil, Tulu, Kannada and other Dravidian words 
before adopting them for reading the inscriptions. If the cases in 
which the Proto-Dravidian words are not so different from the 
modern Tamil words are not more numerous, the reason for it 
is the conservative character of Dravidian languages in general, 
and Tamij in particular. Take the word kan, “eye”, as a specimen. 
It has the original meaning of “piercing”, from which “to see” 
is derived. It has not changed in the least in the course of 
thousands of years. 

As regards our practical results, we may study them under 
two sections : Lexicon and Grammar. 

A. Lexical Results 

In the following table we shall give a number of words of the 
Proto-Indian inscriptions which cannot be found in the Tamil 
lexicon. In the following columns of the table we shall add the 
corresponding forms in Tamil, if any, so that the readers may see 
the change, or in any other Dravidian languages, which at time 
are more similar than the corresponding Tamil words. If the Proto- 
Dravidian word was read phonetically in the course of the study of 
the inscriptions, it will be noted down in the column of remarks. 


1 Cf. above, p. 94. 
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avi avi 

"life” "breath” 




^d?an >ra S Tam™ Tami - Kannada Kannada Telu 8 u Tu ! u Malavalam Brahui i la °g aa g es Remarks 
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erudu erundu 

“mortar” “mortar” 
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Iruven, Iravan 

One who “One who 
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kalvel karuvel 

black aca- “black aca¬ 
cia” cia” 





kei sei kai ( kei ) 

“to make” “to make” “to do” 
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“shrob cal-1 a medici- 

led 'vitex j nai plant” 

negundo' ” 
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mukil mugil | read pho 

cloud "cloud'’ j ticallv 
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V 



pat tana 
“city" 
“town” 

pavori 
“a leech' 

per 

“large" 

“superior' 



piige 
“smoke’ ’ 


ruyya 
“noisily" 
“with noi 
se” 




s J: 

£ «J 

'? c 

•C^^cTj 


perumaliu 
a name of 
Visnu 








gjs 

is 

^ m 

perme 

“grandeur" 

“honour" 



hoge 

“smoke” 






pavu 

“snake" 








rururu 
“the rum¬ 
bling of 
thunder" 

patti 

“city" 

“town” 

pambi* 

“serpent" 

periya 

‘‘great" 

15 ® c - 

| S <« a- 
5 1 P-jr 
1 a>> 

mikaperiya 
' ‘very great" 

pugai 

“smoke" 

ira 

“darkness" 

ru 

“noise" 
(only used 
round Pon- 
dichery) 

ruru 

‘ ‘noise of the 
school’ ’ 

urum 

“thunder" 
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lira tirai 

“tribute” “tribute” 
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vid i vidu vidu 

‘house 1 ’ j “house" “house 
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The study of the preceding chart will show how many words 
of the language spoken in Mohenjo-Daro are not words of the Tamil 
language, some of which (many times read phonetically) find their 
corresponding ones in Tulu, Kannada or any other Dravidian 
languages. The fact that some of the Mohenjo-Daro words, for 
instance atari, not found in modern Tamil, are traced to Sahgam 
Tamil is not to be wondered at, nor does it prove that the Mohenjo- 
Daro language is the language of the Sangam period. For the 
words and forms of the Sangam period are nearer to the Proto- 
Indian period than the modern language is. Our language there¬ 
fore, the Proto-Dravidian we are studying, should naturally be 
nearer to Sahgam Tamil than to modern Tamil, without being Sahgam 
Tamil in any way ; as it should be nearer to Hale Kannada than 
to modern Kannada, without being Hale Kannada either. 

Nor may it be objected that many of the words of Mohenjo- 
Daro given as different from Tamil, are only different by the elimi¬ 
nation of a suffixed letter or sound, (for instance -u, in dr < dm, 
ir < iru, etc.); or by the change of a double consonant into a single 
consonant (for instance in ama < amma, kuti < kutti etc.), for this 
suppression and this change constitute a really different lexicon. 
In Castillian (Spanish) they say bianco, “white” ; in Catalan, white 
is blanc, in French blanche, in Italian bianco ; in Portuguese branco. 
All these words differ in one, or at most two sounds only ; and yet 
they are different words belonging to different languages. Nor 
does the fact that they may be easily understood by those who 
speak the other language or languages prove anything to the con¬ 
trary. 

B. Grammatical Results 

As regards the Grammar of Proto-Dravidian, it is in a very 
primitive state of development, totally different from Sangam 
Tamil grammar, as the following notes will easily show 

1. Morphology. There is no difference in the morphology of the 
noun, verb or adjective. The same word, for instance kan, may 
be a noun, “eye” or “vision”; a verb, “to see”, or an adjective 
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“visible”. The respective grammatical character is to be discerned 
from the position the word occupies in the phrase ; for instance 


Noun: 



min kan An, “An of fish eyes”. 


Verb : 



armin kan, “See the Pleiades” ; or “The Pleiades 
(are) seen”. 


Adjective : 



mil ire tir kan nal vid, “the visible 
four (or many) houses of the judge 
who is in the city”. 


2. Noun. It has not the full declension as yet. Two cases 
only have been found 


The 

genitive: 



nandil, “of the crab”, (for modern nandin). 1 2 


The 

locative : 



Ml, “in the house”. 3 4 


tukil, “in the scale”. 3 

3. Plural number. It is formed in four different ways 

(a) The most primitive way is the repetition of the same noun, 
viz. twice ; for instance; parava parava pali,* "the city of the 
Paravas” ; uril ire orvan orvan per minkanp “the great Fish-eyed 

1 Mackay, op. cit., II, Nos. 19 and J42. 

2 Ibid., Nos. 177, 187, 256 and passim. 

* Ibid., No. 371. 

4 Marshall, MNo. 338. 

* Ibid., No. 32. 
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One (God) of the men who are in the city”. 
In these cases the signs repeated are inscribed 
separately; hence they should be read sepa¬ 
rately. 1 Such repetition of words to denote 
plural was common in Sumerian language: kur- 
kur ‘‘the mountains” ; dug-dug, “the com¬ 
mands”. 2 A few cases of this repetition still 
remain in the Tamil language, for instance kottu- 
kottu, “branches” ; sdraisdrai, with regard to 
rain, is a downpour, i.e. much water ; “parpala” , (euphonic, 
transformation of palapala) meaning “very many” [paid, “many”); 
aneka aneka, “very many” ; sirsila (sila sila ), few ; samva samyam, 
“at times” ; athikam athikam, much ; saram saramai, “innumer¬ 
able” ; etc. This is the natural, most primitive way of forming 
the plural, for Dravidian languages have no dual; whatever is more 
than one is already plural. In the archaic Chinese script which was 
in use during the Yin Dynasty (c. 1000B.C.) the forest was re¬ 
presented by two trees next to each other. 3 This is exactly accord¬ 
ing to the same system of the Indus Valley script. In the same way 
the place of the land of Canaan wherein Josua encamped after 
crossing the river Jordan was marked by twelve huge stones, set 
there by his order ; and the spot was called in later times Galgal 
{kal, “stone”), “the stones”. 4 This very word galgal or gagal is 
used (though without knowing its real meaning) by the people of 
Small Brittany, in France, and of the Basque Provinces, in Spain, 
to denote the ancient mounds covering the dolmens, when they are 
made of stones and rocks. 5 Such a form of plural has passed to 
other modern non-Dravidian languages, in some way or other. For 
instance in Marathi in order to emphasize that the noise ( kat) is 
great, they say : kat-kat. Even in the Portuguese dialect spoken in 
Diu (Saurashtra) the reduplication of nouns to form the plural is 

1 Cf. Marshall, M.D., Nos. 83, 180; Mackav, M.D., Nos. 29, 50, 72, 73, 119, 292, 301, 
343, 346, 350, 423, 427, 512, 654. 

* Gadd, A Sumerian Reading-Book , p. 25. 

* Maspero, La Chine Antique , p. 38. 

4 Jos., IV, 19 and 20. 

* Goury, IJHome des Citts Lacustres, II, p. 493; Aranzadi-Barandiarin-Eguren, Exploracidn 
dr. seis ddltnenes de la sierra de Urbasa, p. 8. 



Fig. 14 

Impression of a Mo- 
henjo-Daro seal show¬ 
ing the plural of 
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common ; for instance cao-cao, instead of caes, “dogs" ; fi-fi, in¬ 
stead of filhos, “sons". 1 

(b) This repetition of the word was soon changed into the 
word, followed by the suffix -ir (meaning two). This reading must 
have already been accepted even in cases of repetition of the sign, 
for instance in this inscription 


unn ■ 


which cannot but read: Tirair adu, “of the Tirayir”, for the Tirayir, 
or (later) Tirayar, formed one of the most ancient Dravidian tribes. 
This reading is confirmed by the following inscription in which the 
sign of lira is followed by the sign for ir (“to be”), consequently 
reading tirair : 



which reads : valarpire er Hu tirair kadavul adu, which means: 
“This (is) the God of the Tirayirs in the year of the rising of the 
waxing moon”. 4 Sometimes two strokes are added behind the sign 
meant to be in plural or placed across the sign in question. Since 
two strokes stand for the numeral “two”, read ir, this syllable 
must be added to the phonetic value of the main sign, thus 


IK©' 

0 Oil- 


kalakiirir, people of the united countries. When the 
united countries are two only the expression is 
written thus 

ir kalakur, “two united countries”. 


7 arupir, harvesters. 


1 Entwistle, The Spanish Language, p. 315. 
a Vats, op, cit ., pi. LXXXIX, No. 150. 

* Mackay, op. cit., pi. LXXXIV, No. 71. 

4 Cf. Heras, “The Tirayars in Mohenjo I>aro“, p. 74. 

* Marshall, M.D., No. 369. 

* Ibid., No. 552. 

7 Ibid., No. 548. 
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The determinative of plurality, consisting in two strokes over each 
other placed on each side of the sign, 1 2 * 4 5 * 7 seems to remind the reader 
of this termination in -ir, thus 

m s kalakurir, the people of the united countries”. 



nandurir, ‘‘the people of Nandiir ”. 


This plural in -ir is still found in very rare cases in modern Tamil, 
for instance Velir, ancient chiefs of the Tami] land. 

(c) At times the termination -or is added to the noun to 
make the plural, thus 

nandor, “the people of the crab”. 
kalor, “the Kalors”. 

alor, “men”. Now it would be dlkal, in Tamij. 

(d) Sometimes the plural termination in -ru is also used, for 
instance 




edu etru, “the eight (parts) of the year”. This form 
of plural is more akin to the Kannada language. 8 



Also we find nalru, "four persons”, in the inscriptions. 
In Tamil it would be nalvar ; in Tulu nalver ; in 
Kannada nalaru. 


1 Cf. above, p. 86. 

2 Marshall, M.D., Nos. 12 and 397. 

8 Mackay, op. cit., pi. LXXXV, No. 151. 

4 Marshall, M.D., Nos. 17, 245. 

5 Ibid., No. 321. 

• Mackay, op. cit., II, pi. LXXXII, No. 702 ; pi. LXXXV, No. tl 1. 

7 Heras, “The Longest Mohenjo-Daro Inscription’', p. 232. Cf. above, p. 99. 

8 Cf. Heras, “Karnataka and Mohenjo Daro", p. 4. 

2 Mackay, op. cit., II, pi. XCIV, No. 413. 
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The ordinary Tamil form of plural in -ar is found not even once 
in the inscriptions. 

4. Pronoun. The determinative pronoun adu means “this”, 
not “that”, as at present. 

No personal pronoun has ever been found ; in its stead the 
participle is used. In the inscriptions it is ire, read phonetically ; 1 
not irukkira, as in Tamil, nor iruvike, as in Kannada. 

5. Verb. It has been said that “in most of the Dravidian 
languages . . . the verb can be characterized as an inflected noun . . . 
The Dravidian verb is half adjective and half noun, denoting as it 
does the subject as the doer of the action in question”. 2 This 
very present state of the Dravidian verb may disclose its humble 
origins. In the Mohenjo-Daro inscriptions there is no full conju¬ 
gation of the verb as yet, though we may say that it is found in 
its infancy. Besides the participle ire mentioned above, the follow¬ 
ing forms have been found : 


(a) 5 PA kanadu, “he saw”. Tamil : kandadu, properly: 
1/ I “that was seen” ; Kannada : kandanu, 

“he saw”. 


(b) 




ctadu, “reaching”. Tamil : etturadu. 


6. Adverb. The comparative has not been found. The super¬ 
lative is formed by the repetition of the adjective thus: 

(a) tal, “bright” ; taltal, “very bright”; W taltalilil, “in the 
very bright house”. Tamij: talatala. V 

(b) per, “great” ; ^ " perper, “very great”. Tamil: maga- 
periya or mikaperiya. 

7. Syntax. The construction in general seems to be the 
same as in modern Dravidian languages. 


1 Cf. above, p. 105. 

* Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, IV, p. 295. 

8 Marshall, M.D., No. 556. 

4 Marshall, M.D.. No. 23 ; H., No. 331. 

8 Ibid., H., No. 6, 44. 

• Ibid., M.D., No. 234; Mackay, M.D., Nos. 154, 158, 106, 178, 421, 588, 596. 
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All these differences between the Proto-Dravidian language of 
Mohenjo-Daro and the modern Dravidian languages are so striking 
that no ordinary Tamilian would be able to understand the Proto- 
Indian inscriptions. A scholar in Tamil, with some attention and 
meditation, may arrive at a probable interpretation. This may 
finally be realized while comparing the texts of a few inscriptions 
taken at random with what their redaction in modern Tamil language 
would be :— 


Inscription Translation Modern Tamil 

1. Marshall, M.D., No. 321., f 

(Cf. Heras,“Light on the Mo¬ 
henjo-Daro Riddle”, p. 15)., 


Kdlor min an min kan kada 
er valil adu kalakurir vdl- 
kei kudaga ndl 


| “Many strong-built Kuda- 
gas of the people of the Uni¬ 
ted Countries who have a 
fort which was seen with 
great perfection, crossed 
and taken over by Minan 
of the Kalors”. i 


Kalor Mlnanal sariy^ik 
kanappattu, k a <J a k k a - 
]) p a 11 u , edukkappatta 
kottaiyai udaya aikkiya 
nattu vasikalul palavaliya 
Kurarigar. 


2. Ibid., M.D., No. 553. 

(Cf. Heras, “Mohenjo Daro. 

The most Important Ar¬ 
chaeological Site in India”,j 
pp. 710-711). 

El An uril ire min adu el “This is the death of the Andivananana Suriyanu- 
ka adu seven of the king who is in daya nattil ulla arasan adu 

the country of the Sun (who elu perin savu idu. 
is) An”. 


3. Ibid., M.D., No. 87. 

Duk vildl vel ire minan min “This is the beginning and Tukaikkappatta Billavarin 
irmineduodukadekodiadu. end of the running (the arasanaippiditta Minava- 

month) of the Ram of the rin arasanadu iruminkalin 
two fishes of the King of the Mesha Madam idu. 

Minas who has the king of 
the despised Bilavas”. 
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Inscription Translation Modern Tamil 

4. Mackay, op. cit ., II, pi. 

XCIV, No. 420. 

(Cf. Heras, “The Plastic Re¬ 
presentation of God amongst 
the Proto-Indians”, p. 225). 

Nila Nandur kudu min adit “Let the Lord of the Water- NilankalaiudayavanumKu- 
An val. Jar and of the Fish of Nan (1- dam um Minum udayava- 

ur who has lands be hap- numana Nandurin Devan 
py”. valka. 

5. Vats, op. cit., II, pi. 

LXXXV. No. 8. 

Kalei kudu ir kada tira “The waxing moon of the Kalai nakshattirattai 
valarpire . opening of the existing vanattin ellaiil ippoludu 

horizon of the conjunction serum valarpirai. 
of the morning star”. 

6. Ibid., 11, PI. LXXXVI, 

No. 22. 

Uril ire sere niinan min “The tree of judgment of jNam Nattu perpona arasan 
nandil ulavan tir maram. j the illustrious king of theisiraippatta Minavar mldu 

[imprisoned Minas who is in tandanai viditha maram. 
j the country”. 

7. Mrjumdar Explorations j 
in Sind, pi. XVII, No. 44. 

(Cf. Heras, “Two Proto-In-j 
dian Inscriptions from Cha- j 
nhu Daro”, ]>. 316). | 

Ir amp kalakur oduk ru, ir |“The noise of the water Iruvilaichchal ulla aikkiya 
aramaram adu ru. turned to water a field of nadukalin nilattil paich- 

the united countries that china nirin saptam iru ara- 
i have two harvests is like the samarangalin saptam pol 
noise of the two pippal irukkiradu. 
trees” i 

8. Mackay, op. cit ., II, pi. 

XCVI, No. 518. 

(Cf. Heras, “The Velalas ini 
Mohenjo-Daro”, p. 54). j 
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Inscription 7 reinstation Modern Tamil 

Kopoturir^ tirtadu karumu - In the city of tlie high sun Karmukil Andavanin uyar 
kil adu An uyarel uril. of the Lord of the rain suriyanadu iiril or vam- 

clouds the carriers of domi- sattai sernthor niancju po- 
nation have finished (peri- yinar. 


9. Marshall, M.D., No. 8. 

(Cf. Heras, “The‘MlnavarT 
in Mohenjo Daro”, pp. 281- 
282). 

Varava nila ir min Mina - “The Three-eyed One of the Paravaradu Ndavin irumln- 
van mun kan. Minavan of the two fishes kalin MTnavanadu muk- 

of the moon of the Paravas” kan nan. 

The impartial reader may judge whether the language used 
for reading the Mohenjo-Daro epigraphs has been Tamil or Proto- 
Dravidian. From the very beginning of our work we tried to dis¬ 
card whatever smacked of Tamil, for we clearly understood that the 
Mohenjo-Daro language could be neither modern Tamil, nor Sen- 
Tamil, nor Sangam Tamil. This we have often stated in our lectures 
and writings. The contention that Tamil was spoken thousands 
of years ago is absolutely preposterous, unscientific and baseless. 

We fully agree therefore both in theory and in practice with 
our friend Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatter]i; though we may. we sin¬ 
cerely acknowledge, have committed mistakes, here and there, in a 
subject as vast and as difficult as the present one. 1 am sincerely 
indebted to Rev. Fr S. Gnana Prakasar, O.M.I., for some very 
valuable philological suggestions, which have helped me a great 
deal not to have committed many more. 

If our attempt has finally been successful we may reasonably 
be proud of having reproduced some short literary specimens written 
in a language which was silent for thousands of years and which may 
consequently be styled one of the oldest languages of the world, if 
not the oldest, known at present; but on no account the first lan¬ 
guage of man, as some overzealous lovers of Tamil would maintain. 
The position of this language, Proto-Dravidian, in relation to other 
Dravidian languages spoken in India may be easily deduced from 
the above quoted statement of Prof. Chatterji and from our own 
remarks. Our readers may see this relationship graphically ex¬ 
pressed in the following diagram 




Cf. Gnana Prakasar, “The Dravidian Element in Sinhalese*', Anthropos, XXXII, pp. 155-170. 























Chapter II 


MOHENJO-DARO AND SUMER 

I 

SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE CIVILIZATIONS OF 
MOHENJO-DARO AND SUMER 


When the discoveries of Mohenjo-Daro were first announced to 
the world, 1 some extraordinary connections between Northern India 
and Sumer were at once pointed out. The similarities between the 
two scripts were most striking.- The people of Sumer, according 
to many archaeologists and anthropologists, actually belonged to 
the same Mediterranean race, of which the Proto-Dravidian people 
were only a branch. 3 Was there, therefore, something more than a 
mere similarity due to neighbourhood between the Sumerians and 
the Mohenjo-Darians ? This is precisely what the inscriptions of 
Mohenp-Daro have revealed—that there was. 

First of all, there is no doubt that there is a great similarity 
between the Dravidian languages and the Sumerian tongue. Rev. 
Fr S. Gnana Prakasar, O.M.I., the foremost Dravidian philologist, 
had already announced this several years ago. 4 The earliest Sume¬ 
rian records date from about 4,000 B.C. The language became extinct 
in the third century B.C. 5 It is now admitted by all that the Sume¬ 
rian language was agglutinative, 6 though naturally influenced by 
the speech of the pre-Sumerian ethnic substratum. 7 Gray gives a 


• Marshall. "First Light on a Long Forgotten Civilization." Illustrated London 

Sept. 20, 1924, pp. 528-532. „ L _ ... .. .. rIluK 

» Cf. Gadd-Smith. "The New-Links between Indian and Babylon,an Cv.hzation , Ulus 

trated London News, Oct. 4, 1924, pp. 614-616. 

3 Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins, p. 39. 

• Gnana Prakasar, Sumerian and Tamil, PP; «-I0. Cf. Gnana Prakasar. Ltymologxcal t* 
Comparative Lexicon of the Tamil Language, passim. 

6 Gray. Foundations of Language, p. 479. r A a s* 

e Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins, p. 13 ; Barton, nrimel ‘^pt^populo Sumerorum 

XL1X, p. 263 ; Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins, p. 36 , Deimel. M popuio turner 

Verbum Domini, I, (1921), p. 157. 

7 Speiser, op. cit., p. 47 
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summarized idea of what Sumerian was, in which he seems to have 
described a Dravidian language in a very early stage of its formation. 
According to him “Sumerian does not distinguish genders and its 
inflexion of the epithetologue is rudimentary, prefixes, infixes and 
postfixes being employed to denote syntactic relationships. It indi¬ 
cates the plural either by doubling the singular or (more frequently) 
by affixing -(e)ne to the singular”. It has three tenses and four 
moods (indicative, imperative, subjunctive and optative). “The verb 
is really a verbal noun and does not ordinarily indicate the person; 
so that mu-gar may mean “he made”, “thou madest”, “I made” 
(literally “his made-ness”, etc.) and mu-gar-ene, “they, ye, we 
made”. 1 Attempts have been made to connect Sumerian with a 
number of languages, 2 3 even with Burmese. 2 

Prof. A. S. Thyagaraju, some time after Fr Gnana Prakasar, 
drew the attention of Indian scholars to the many affinities existing 
between the old Sumerian language and the Dravidian languages 
spoken now in India; 4 while Mr Ramaswamy Aiyar had already 
published a list of geographical names showing the same relation¬ 
ship. 5 * 

It is not within the scope of our study to give here a similar list; 
yet we shall gather here only a few Sumerian names much repeated 
in Sumerian history and show their Dravidian relationship :- 


SUMERIAN 


PROBABLE DRAVIDIAN AFFINITY 


a, “water” 
ba, “to divide” 
ama, "mother” 
an, “high” 
bitu, “house” 7 


a, “water” in Kannada 

pak, “to divide”® 

ama, "mother” 

an, “the lord” in Dravidian 

vidu, “house” in Dravidian 


1 Gray, op. cit., pp. 378-379. 

3 Ibid., pp. 276, 366, 369, 376, 379, 381, 397, 403. 

3 Ibid., p. 379. 

4 Thyagaraju, “Sumero-Dra vidian Affinities”, Q.J.M.S., XXIII, pp. 223-228. 

4 Ramaswami Aiyar, “Dravidic Place-names in the Plateau of Persia”, Q.J.M.S ., XX, 
pp. 51-53. 

• The Sanskrit bhaga “to divide” seems to be of Dravidian origin. Caldwell, op. cit., p. 573. 

7 Used in Akkadian language according to Labat, VAkkadian de Boghaz-Koi, p. 113. A 
number of Akkadian words seem to have been borrowed from the early Sumerian language. 
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SUMERIAN 


PROBABLE DRAVIDIAN AFFINITIES 


dim, “ram” 
gal, "great” 

gain, “man” 
ia, "five” 


eli, "ram” in Dravidian 

Used in modern Tamil in compound 
proper names after the plural termina¬ 
tion with the same connotation of 
greatness, for instance Svamiargal. 

Si, "man” in Dravidian 

ei, "five” in Dravidian 


id, "river” sid “to flow”, "water” in Dravidian. 

Tm-dugud, a mythical bird, In Kannada dege, gide, or giduga means 
the name of which means "hawk” and “falcon”. Tm-giduga 
"heavy storm” means "the double falcon” in Kan¬ 

nada. 


kalam, “the land” kalam, “place”, "locality”, "open 

space”, "agricultural tract” in Tamil. 

kuduru, "boundary stone” kuduror, "united countries” in Dravi¬ 
dian (Notice that where the union of 
two countries is found the boundary 
stone is placed). 

kur, "mountain” 1 ko, "mountain”, in Dravidian ; kurin- 

ji, “high lands”, "hilltops” in Sen 
Tamil (Nannum). 

Kurkur, "foreign countries” kurukiir, "the countries across” or 

or "foreign cities” 2 "opposite ”, in Tamil. 

nannar, the moon God nannan, "the moon” amongst the 

of Ur Proto-Dravidians. 3 It means "the 

one who is near”. 


1 Kortleitner, De Sumeriis, p. 19. 

* Cf. King, A History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 14, note 1. 

* Cf. Heras, “Chanhu Daro and its Inscriptions”, pp. 104-105 ; Puri, Nana, The Mother 
Coddess in India and Western Asia”, I.C., VII, pp. 2 25-228. 
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SUMERIAN PROBABLE DRAVIDIAN AFFINITIES 

patesi, "the governor of Patti, “city” in Tamil; esc, "to be 
a city” distinguished”, “to be brilliant”, "to 

shine” in Kannada. Hence pattesi, 
seems to mean “the distinguished one 
of the city” 

Sargon, name of a King, sari, "straight”, kon, "king” in Dra- 

the founder of the Akka- vidian. Sarikon would mean "the 

dian Dynasty straight king” 

udu, "sheep” ddu, in Tamij; <~du, in Kannada, sheep ; 

Pdu, “ram” in Proto-l)ravidian. 

ur, "city” 1 nr, city in Dravidian 

Idigna "always flowing” This word evidently comes from the 
(name of the river Tigris) Dravidian root id "to flow”, later sid 

<sind. The initial s-, as not belonging 
to the original root, easily drops, as 
later in Persia {Hind) and in Rome 
(Ind). Even in Tamil the s- has 
dropped in the case of ili < sid. Thus 
the word Idigna may be explained by 
comparing it with the Tamil word 
Ilintan. "The form Ilintan” , says Fr 
Gnana Prakasar, “is past tense, Ili 
+ (n)t-fan, meaning "the continual 
flower,” if I can make a verbal noun 
with "flow”. In popular speech it 
would become Ilincan, t/c, and then 
Idigna could easily follow, 1/d. The 
ending -an could have dropped. All 
this is phonetically possible”. 2 

1 Kortleitner, op. cit ., p. 31, n. 1. 

8 Letter of Fr Gnana Prakasar to the author, Nallur, Jaffna, Ceylon, 17.XII.4<>. Cf. 
Gnana Prakasar, Etymological &• Comparative Lexicon , p. XVII. 
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As to the grammar of the Sumerian language, Langdon 
maintains that the love of grammatical learning was characteristic 
of the Sumerian people, already in the Jemdet Nasr period. 1 This 
is not strange indeed, if we consider the extraordinarily advanced 
development of grammar that can be discovered in the Proto-Indian 
inscriptions. 2 3 Such a development is also noted by Langdon in 
the early Sumerian inscriptions. 2 Briefly the Sumerian grammatical 
construction is reduced to this : the verb is always placed at the 
end of the phrase, the adjective precedes the noun, and genitives 
are located before the substantive. 4 This is precisely the cons¬ 
truction we have discovered in the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions/ 1 6 
It should also be remembered that the Sumerian language was an 
agglutinative language, just as all languages belonging to the Dra- 
vidian family are also agglutinative.® 

As regards the script, the discoveries of Sumerian tablets at 
Jemdet Nasr made the connection quite clear. Even Prof. Langdon, 
who at first did not want to acknowledge it, was forced to recognise 
it later on. 7 And certainly after a detailed study of the Mohenjo- 
Daro and the Sumerian signs one is inclined to state that one of the 
two scripts was the development of the other, and even that the 
Mohenjo-Daro script looks older than the Sumerian. 

First of all, in Mohenjo-Daro we find the pictographs which, as 
Prof. Langdon himself had wisely foreseen, were the original signs 
out of which the Sumerian signs developed. 8 The Kish tablet of 
the Ashmolean Museum is the link between these two kinds of scripts.® 
(Fig. 15). Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie acknowledges that the signs of the 
Mohenjo-Daro script "are certainly ideographic signs, such as lie at 
the foundation of Egyptian, Sumerian and Chinese writing ; but at 

1 Langdon, Pictographic Inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr, p. VIJl. 

2 Cf. for instance, lleras, “The Numerals in the Mohenjo-Daro Script”, pp. 130-138. 

3 Langdon, op. cil., p. VII. Cf. Langdon, “Notes on Sumerian Etymology and Syntax”, 
/• R. A. S., 1933, pp. 81)7-860. 

4 Kortleitner, op. rit., p. 49. 

5 Heras, “Mohenjo Daro — The most Important Archaeological Site in India”, pp. 3-4; 
Heras, “The Longest Mohenjo Daro Epigraph”, p. 237. CL above, pp. 104 100. 

6 Cf. Urquhart, The Bible Triumphant, p. 51. 

7 Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, II, pp. 403-455. 

8 Langdon, Pictographic Inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr, pp. IV and VIII, 

8 Ibid., p. Ill, 
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so early a stage that the forms can mostly be recognised”. 1 Langdon 
himself admits that the Indus script was known in Sumer in pre- 
Sargonic times. 2 



l'if?- 

Obverse ami reverse of the stone tablet of Kish. 

Secondly, in the Indus Valley the pictographs are straight, 
in their natural position, excepting a few which are slanting or 
turned thirty degrees to the left, owing to lack of space in the 
particular inscriptions. One of these signs which is always found 
in the vertical position is the sign of the Ram. 3 In Sumer the Kish 
tablet still keeps the pictographs in the same position; but from the 
Jemdet Nasr period all the signs are turned 90 degrees to the left. 

Finally, comparing a number of signs of Mohenjo-Daro with 
the corresponding signs of Sumer, one easily discovers the process of 
development usual in all pictographic scripts. Let us take for 
instance, the sign meaning death. In the seals of the Indus Valley 
this sign is found in the three different stages of simplification 
marked below 

ft'0 

1 Petrie, "Mohenjo Paro”, Ancient Egypt, 1932, p. 39. Cf. Kortleitner, op. cit., p. 19. 

2 Langdon, "A New Factor in the Problem of Sumerian Origins", J.R.A.S. , 1931, p. 593. 

s Cf. above, p. 09 and Appendix to Chapter III. 

4 Marshall, M.D., Nos. 14, 20, 393, 5.13, 557 and passim ; Maekav, Further Excavations at 
Mohenjo Daro, II, pi. LXXXITI, No. 12; pi. LXXXV1, No. 214; pi. LXXXVIU, No. 301 
and passim. 

6 Vats, Excavations at Harappa, pi. LXXXVIU, No. 95. 

• Maekav, op. cit., pi. LXXX1V, No. 99 ; pi. XC, No. 405 ; pi. XCV1II, No. 595. 
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In Sumer as early as Jemdet Nasr, death is represented by the 
arrow-like little sign seen under the main portion of the above sign, 
thus : T . This little sign is formed by the Mohenjo-Darian nume¬ 
ral | , or, “one” and the determinative of personality * -an, (the per¬ 
sonal termination), the whole reading f oruvan “one man”. It 
is one person buried under the funeral monument, which is repre¬ 
sented by the upper portion of the pictograph that totally disappeared 

in Sumer. This is only a striking 
example of this development. Many 
more instances could be brought for¬ 
ward. 1 2 

Now coming to the inscriptions them¬ 
selves, one of the phrases often found 
in them is this: nand ulavan, “Farmer 
of the Crab”. For instance 


Fig. Hi 

Impression of a Mohenjo-Daro 
seal which speaks of ‘the Farmer 
of the Crab of the Minas’. 




This inscription reads: uril ire mm nand ulavan, which means: “The 
Farmer of the Crab, of the Minas who is in the country”. Another 
inscription, with more grammatical accuracy, reads: Minan 
nand ulavan , 3 i.e. “the Farmer of the Crab of 
the Minas”. Now, who is “the Farmer of the 
Crab ”? In ancient times the city known at 
present as Mohenjo-Daro was called Nandur, 
the City of the Crab. Its inhabitants are often 
called nandor, “People of the Crab”, in the of ‘Mohenjo-Daro which 
inscriptions. The denomination “farmer of the ™ entlon ;' i ' t ! lc .. I ' ar "“ r °, f 
Crab” is evidently another royal title. The 
government at Mohenjo-Daro, just as in many ancient nations, 



Fig. 17 
Impression of another seal 


1 Cf. Appendix I to this chapter. 

2 Marshall, M. D., No. 96. 

* Ibid., No. 269. 
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was theocratic. God was supposed to be the king of the country. 

The ruler, or the 
leader, or the 
lord,— for all these 
names are used 
instead of king- 
was only the lieu¬ 
tenant adminis¬ 
trator on behalf of 
God. Apparently 
in India the kings 
were called farmers ; and in Nandur, since the Crab was one of the 
forms of God, 1 the ruler was called “the Farmer of the Crab”. In 
Sumer also the kings were styled “farmers” on behalf of God. 2 3 



Pig. J8 

Archaic seal of Ur showing a king on his throne, 
qualified as a lish, min. 


Moreover the Proto-Indian kings, as found i i '.. e inscriptions 
of the Indus Valley, received the title of “min'', which means 
“shining”, “illustrious”, and is phonetically represented by the sign 
of a fish, min/' Now we know at least of two archaic Sumerian seal 
impressions in which a king seated on a throne appears, and just in 
front of the king the figure of a lish is seen, as if related to the king. 4 * * 
(Figs 18, 19). The fact of the perseverance of the title min in 
Egypt and in Crete makes us 
suspect that this figure of a lish 
in early Sumer had also to be 
read phonetically as min, “the 
illustrious one”. Finally the kings 
of the Indus Valley were at times 
also called “re/”, 8 a denomination 
which continued in the full his¬ 
toric period of India among the Dravidian speaking nations. Several 



Pig. IS) 

Another archaic seal of l T r depicting a king 
having in front i he emblem of a fish. 


1 Cf. above, p. 121 and below, pp. 174-175, 177. 

2 Cf. Woolley, The Sumerians, p. 128, 

3 Cf. above, p. 100. 

4 Legrain, Archaic Seal-Impressions, pi. 8, No. 109, p. 19, No. 381. Cf. Woolley, The Deve¬ 

lopment of Sumerian Art, pi. 08, j. 

B Cf. Heras, “The Velajas in Mohenjo Daro”, p. 51. 
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Pandya kings of Madurai are styled “vel”. 1 Vel means a trident, 
and the trident seems to be a symbol of authority and power, as 



I'ig. 20 

Representation of a Sumerian king from Bismaya 
having a trident upon his head. 


is also found upon the head of An,- and later in a hand of Siva. :t 
There is a portrait of a Sumerian king in an inlaid vase of Bismaya 
who bears a trident upon his head. 4 The connection between the 
trident and royalty still continues in Sumer. 

Another inscription of Mohenjo-Daro reveals one of the main 
dogmas of their religion and offers a very interesting subject for 
study. It runs as follows 

umiwj 

if 

It reads : uda rniin per kadavul adu kalak 
uir (Fig. 21), which means: “The united life 
of the joined three great kadavuls”. Several 
problems may be studied in connection 
with this epigraph. For our purpose only 

1 Cf. "Some Inscriptions of the Later Pandyas," Travancore Archaeological Series, I, pp. 
105-100. 

2 Cf. below, p. 170. 

2 Cf. Heras, "The Plastic Representation of God amongst the Proto-Indians", pp. 225-226. 

4 Banks, Bismaya , p. 268. 

6 Marshall, M.D., No. 209. 



Fig. 21 

Impression of a seal of Mohenjo- 
Daro which mentions the three 
great kadavuls living one life. 
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the question—who were these three great kadavuls ?—is of surpassing 
interest. A close study of all the inscriptions shows that these three 
gods (properly “supernatural beings’’) were : An, literally, “the 


Lord”, the Supreme Being who apparently 
was supposed to be the Father in this divine 
Triad. (Frontispiece). He is the god of 
generation and destruction, called iruvan, 
“the one who exists”, viz. self-subisisting, 
and vidukan, “the one whose eyes are 
open”, who sees everything.' The historical 
Tamilas call God Andivanan, or they name 
him using the plural of majesty when they 
say Andavar. The second god is Anil, 
literally “the Son of An”. The third is 
Ama, “the mother”. They are represented 
in the inscriptions in the following form 

t" i L 



An Anil A nun - 

The same three gods appear in the pan¬ 
theon of Sumer : An, Enlil and Amaa. The 


Fig. 22 

A terracotta image of 
Ama from Mohenjo- 
Daro. 


name of the second god was slightly changed, for Anil meant nothing 
in the Sumerian tongue, while Enlil meant “Lord of the Wind” 
or “of the Atmosphere”. Yet though these three gods were known 
in Sumer as the supreme gods, An was not actually worshipped, 
but considered a prehistoric god. Enlil had eventually taken 
An’s seat and was worshipped as the Supreme Being in this world. 
An was supposed to be the god of the sky. 8 This seems to suggest, 
first, that the Mohenjo-Daro people and the people of Sumer 


1 Cf. Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People*pp. 2-11. 

2 Cf. Ibid., pp. 1,5-17. 

2 Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Nin-ib, pp. 14-38 ; Jean, La Religion Sume- 
rtenne, pp. 32-41. 
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belonged to the same nation, as they worshipped the same gods. 

Second, that the prehistoric 
period of Sumer corresponds 
to the historic period of 
Mohenjo-Daro, where An 
is actually being worshipped 
as the Supreme Being. 


During the prehistoric 
epoch of An, in Sumer, 
this God was supposed to 
be the “Mother-Father” (abn 
ummu),' an idea which was 
often expressed in Indian 
literature, in which God is 
often being described as our 



Rig- -•'! 

Impression of a seal of Mohenjo-Daro displaying 
a seated figure of An crowned with a flowery 
trident. 


Father and our Mother.- This 
is a practical way to express 
the dogma of the creation of the 
world by God and to disclose his 
love towards man, as the mother 
is the natural symbol of love. 
This conception has its counterpart 
in the iconography of India, where¬ 
in it crystallizes in a bysexual 
image styled Ardhandrtivara. The 
Mohenjo-Daro inscriptions supply 
the first link in this chain of 
tradition in the shape of a bysexual 
sign which reads A man. ' 1 



Fig. 24 

Impression of another Mohenjo-Daro 
seal having a seated figure of An ador¬ 
ned with a trident and a lock of hair. 


1 Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

2 Rg. T, 160, 2; Bhagavad Gltd, IX, 11 ; Bdskala Upani§ad, 13; Anguttara Nikdya, HI, 
IV, 31; Parekh, Vallabhachdrya, p. 237; Manikkawasagar, Tirnvasagam, V, 186; XXVII, 
33; Fraser-Edwards. The Life and Teaching of Tuharam , p. 148; Karmarkar-Kalandani, The 
Mystic Teachings of the Haridasas of Karnataka t p. 46; Srinivasachari, Studies in Vedanta, p. 157. 

9 Marshall, M.D., No. 209. Cf. above, p. 136. 
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e imatres of An in India, at least those we possess in their 

complete state, have a huge 
trident upon their head, an 
emblem which has migrated 
to one of the hands of the 
god in the images of Siva of 
the historical period. 1 2 3 (Fron¬ 
tispiece and Figs 23-25). 
Prof.M.G. Moraes suggests that 
when the legend of Gahga (lowing from the hair of Siva grew, the 
trident was placed in one of his numerous hands.- (Fig. 2(5). The fact is 
that when he, under the name of Sambliu, 
springs from Hari’s head in the epic, he 
is already styled “the holder of the 
trident’’. :l Yet we know of a South 
Indian god called Ayanar, who is supposed 
to be a son of Siva, whose images are 
depicted with a trident upon his head, 
whose middle point develops into a flower, 
just as in the case of two Indus Valley 
images. (Fig. 27). 

The images of An are besides always 
nude. 4 5 (Figs 23-25, 28). Very often they 
have a lock of hair that falls down upon one 
of the shoulders of the god. 6 (Fig. 24). A 
copper image of the Sumerian An was discovered at Khafaje by the 
Expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 



Tig. -0 

Image of Siva displaying the 
head of Ganga in his hair and 
the trident in one of his right 
hands. (J8th cent.) 



Amulet from Mohenjo-Paro showing the figure 
of ,\n adorned with a trident, within the 
Inane lies of a tree. 


1 Cf. Heras, “The 1 Mastic Representation of God amongst the Pro to-Indians”, pp. 225-220. 

2 Moraes, “A Mohenjo l)aro Figure”, The Xew Review, X, p. 443. 

3 Mahdbhdrata, Aranyaka Parva, ch. XII, v. 38-39. 

4 This nudity of An has traditionally been kept in the images of Bhairava, Bik§anamurti, 
many Bengali images of Siva (Cf. Bhattasali, Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures 
in the Dacca Museum , pis. XLV, XLVI, XLX(a), L(l) and a few ancient images of this god, 
like the one attached to the linga of Gudimallam. 

5 Heras, op. cit ., pp. 227, 229-230. 
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Fig. 27 

linage of the South 
Indian god Ayanar 
crowned with a (lowerv 
trident. 


during the season 1930-31.' (Figs 29, 30). He is 
nude, and has a trident upon his head. “This 
trident, however, is of a very peculiar nature. It 
has four points, evidently not to be seen all at the 
same time. I lie purpose of these four points seems 
to be that the trident should be seen not only 
when one faces the image, but also when the image 
is seen from the other sides’’. 1 2 * * It has also two 
locks of hair upon the shoulders, one on each side. 
And what is most extraordinary is that the whole 
hair of the head appears shaved excepting these 
two locks or tresses. (Fig. 31). Another image 
of An probably more archaic was discovered by 
the same Expedition in the season 1936-37 at 


the same spot. (Fig. 33). It was found 
together with two more images, one of 
a man, and the other of a woman, 
all nude. They are also made of 
copper, with inlaid eyes. The two men 
have locks of hair just like the image 
described above, but longer, as they 
cover the nipples of the chest. Both 
wear girdles round their waists, in 
the same way as the Indian figures 
of An. One of these three figures is 
several inches higher than the other 



two. 8 This difference in size shows 
the difference in dignity. The highest 
image seems to be a representation 


Fig. 28 

Stone figure of a four-armed 
An from Harappii. 


1 Frankfort-Jacobsen-Preusser, Tell Asmar and Khafage, The First Season Work in Eshun - 
na, 1930-31, p. 78. 

2 Heras, op. cit., p. 228. Cf. Heras, “About a Wild Identification’', p. 104. 

* Frankfort, “Revelations of Early Mesopotamian Culture”, Illustrated London News, 

CXCI, (Nov. 6th, 1937), pp. 792-793. 
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of An, the shorter figure of a man seems to be an icon of 
Enlil ; the figure of the woman represents Amaa. 1 



Eig. ->» 

Tlit’ copper images of An and two lower gods discovered at Khafaje. 

The philosophical aspect of the Sumerian religion will disclose 
the high metaphysical conception of the self-subsistence of God. 
An is self existent ; he is and exists by himself (ina ramdni-su ). 2 
The inscriptions of Mohenjo Daro call God Iruvan* “the one who 
exists’’, a name which is translated into Sanskrit in the Upanisadic 
period as Svayambhu, “the self-subsisting being’’. 4 The tenth 
mandala of the Rgveda had already learned this high dogma from 
the kaltcri sages of the Indus Valley when they wrote : Anit avatam 
svadhaya tad ckam “(There is) that one, breathless, breathing by 
his own nature”. 

1 Heras, op. et. loc. cit. 

2 Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Nin-ib, p 10. 

8 Marshall, M.D., No. 90. Cf. above, p. 91. 

4 Brhaddranyaka Vpanisad, TI, 6, 3 ; IV, 0, 1 ; VI, 54 ; Katha Upanisad, VI, 1 ; Ika 
Upani$ad , 8. 

* Rg., X, 129, 3. 
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Fig. :w 

The Khafage statuette of An showing the shape of the 
trident upon his head. 


Another extraordi¬ 
nary philosophical idea 
referring to the nature 
of God is discovered in 
Sumer. The ancient 
texts mention the enern 
which is translated as 
‘‘word ”. 11 is the voice 

of the god Enlil, the 
creative word, the most 
important primitive 
source of the New 
Testament conception 
of the logos,' who is the 
proto-type of the whole 
creation.- 

NoWjtheTami] word 
enam means “thought”, 
which is precisely the 
internal “word”. This 
naturally reminds us 
of the generation of 
the second person of 
the Rgvedie triad, 
who is otherwise called 


manasa asanaya 3 “the fruit of the mind”, manobhuta 1 "generated 
in the mind”, purvam tapaso jatam 5 “generated by think¬ 
ing in old days”. About him it is said : Tapasah tat mahind 
ajayata ekam 6 “By the great power of his (the First Person’s) 


1 Durr, Die Wcrtnng des gottlirhen Wortes im Alien Testament und im antiken Orient, 
pp. 1.58-159. 

2 Joann., I, 3. 

3 Satapatka Brdhmana, X, G, 5, 4. 

4 Mahabharata, Santi Parva, 12905. 

4 Katha Upanisad, II, 4, 5. 

• Rg. X, 129, 3. 
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Tig. 31 

Hack view of (lie image of An showing his head 
shaved excepting for the tresses. 


brooding one was gene¬ 
rated”. He is conse¬ 
quently called Vak ‘‘the 
Word”, and Hiranyagar- 
bhay ‘‘the Golden seed”, 
for he is the seed of the 
whole universe by whose 
work all has come into 
existence. Such was very 
likely the original con¬ 
ception of Anil, among 
the Proto-Indians, from 
whom the Aryas learnt 
those lofty metaphysical 
conceptions. Even now 
the god Subrahmanya 
or Kartikeya, who is the 
epic and puranic counter¬ 
part of the Anil of old, is 
supposed to be the guru 
or universal master of the 
world. 3 


The following inscription on one of the 
Indus Valley seals seems to confirm our 
deduction about the Indian counterpart 
of the Sumerian mem. The inscription runs 
as follows 

UI189^ 

Enal ire min vel etire ir adu 



Fig. 32 

Impression of a Molten jo- 
1 )aro seal which refers to 
Enal. 


* Kg., X. 125. 

* Ibid,, 121. 

3 Shivapadasundaram, The Saiva School oj Hinduism, p. 184. 

* Marshall, M.D., No. 42. 
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which means: “Enal is to the fish and to the acacia what eight is to 
two”. 1 This equation may be mathematically expressed thus:- 

x 8 


fish-f-acacia 2 

From which we realize that x, representing Enal, must also be equiva¬ 
lent to 8. Now An is, as said above, supposed to have eight forms. 

.... _ Enal may be therefore 

another name of An. 
(An’s historical counter¬ 
part, Siva, is till now called 
Enmai). If, nevertheless, 
Ena] refers to Anil, the 
latter being An’s son, he 
must be totally equal to 
his father, according to 
this statement of the Sata- 
patha Brahmana : “God 
loved: ‘That a second 
myself (dvitiya dimCi) 
should be generated. As 
the fruit of his under¬ 
standing the unspoken 
word ( vacant ) appeared.” 2 
Consequently even the 
son may have the eight 
forms of the father. In 
point of fact in Sumer Enlil has already inherited the seven mani¬ 
festations of An, which together with Enlil himself make eight. 
They are also connected with the .Sun. 3 



Kig. 33 

Copper images of An, Knlil and Amaa 
found at Kliafaje. 


By far the most striking revelation of the Mohenjo-Daro ins¬ 
criptions concerns astronomical observations. When for the first 
time I announced this discovery, some scholars could not believe 


1 When 1 first published this inscription in 1930 ( Journal of the University Bombay, 
V, p. 7), I read the first sign 'Enmai', owing to the modern name of Siva. Yet afterwards i 
corrected my reading adopting the phonetic value Ena] as most probable. 

2 Satapatha Brahmana, X, 0, 5, 4. 

8 Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Nin-ib, pp. 27-28. 
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that astronomical observations could be contained in such short 
inscriptions. 1 Their scepticism could be understood very well by 
the present writer, who was himself taken aback when he for the 
first time realized that several zodiacal constellations were referred 
to in the inscriptions. It was supposed hitherto that the Chaldaeans 
in general, viz. Sumerians and Babylonians, were the inventors of 
the Zodiac, but nothing was known about the early Indians and 
their knowledge of the Zodiac.- 1 remember that the first ins¬ 
cription which 1 found mentioning two constellations, was the 
following 

Uip/H 

The inscription reads (first line from right 
to left, second line from left to right) : 
kdl tutu min edu min adu ten parava, 
which means: “The Paravas of the South 
of (the period) the Fish, the Ram (and) 
the Fish (which period) has finished a 
canal”; a poetical construction under which 
this fact is concealed, that the Southern 
Paravas finished one canal in the period of time from the Fish and the 
Ram to the Fish. Now since the Fish is the last zodiacal constellation 
of the year and the Ramis the first, this period covers one full year 4 
(from the Ram to the Fish), plus the last month of the preceding year 



IMR. 34 

Impression of a Moheiro-1 )an> 
seal which mentions the Ram 
and the Kish. 


1 “It is extremely unlikely that astronomical data would be inscribed on short seal ins¬ 
criptions". Letter of Prof. S. i.angdon, Oxford, in The Times, London, March, 20, 1030. 

2 Sir William Jones had already defended that the Indian (Aryan) Zodiac was older than the 
Zodiac of the Arabs and of the Greeks. Cf. The Works of Sir William Jones, IV, pp. 71-02. In 
spite of that Oiwan Bahadur L. I). Swamikannu Pillai maintains that the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac or rdtis, whose names are preserved in the Malavalam names of months, were borrowed 
by the Hindus from a western source, Chaldean or Greek". Swamikannu Pillai, An Indian 
Ephemeris, I, pt. I, p. 10. The controversy may now be ended lor ever. 

3 Marshall, M.I)., No. 237. 

4 That the Ram was the first constellation of the year is in the ancient Tamil tradition. 
The Pattuppattu, 7, 1 ">0-101 speaks of “the fast moving Sun going from the horned Ram {adu) to 
the other houses In ancient proto-Dravidian language the Ram was called edu (In Kannada 
edu means sheep"). Since edu was the first constellation of the year, another year was “another 
edu". Hence the year was also called edu, a word which is reproduced in the Greek *etos\ 
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(the Fish). Therefore the epigraph discloses two of the signs of 
the Zodiac, the Ram and the Fish, used as units of a system of 
reckoning time. Evidently they were portions of the year which 
corresponded to the full Zodiac. Little by little several other 
constellations were found, the Scale, the Crab, the Water-Jar, the 
Mother (for the Virgin). But one day, in the course of my research, 
a new and greater surprise was in store for me. One of the seals 
bore this sign only 


The small circle in the centre with the two lines above and below 
is the sign for the Sunround the Sun, the whole space, perhaps 
the whole universe, looks divided into eight equal portions. Were 
they the “houses of the Sun”, as the ancients called the zodiacal 
constellations ? And, if so, were there only eight constellations ? 
This naturally brought to my mind one of the inscriptions already 
examined, that which mentioned the eight forms of God/' two of 
which were the Fish and the Ram. 1 * 3 4 * * * Moreover the examination of 
the lists of zodiacal constellations of the Tamilas and the Tulus 
showed that in those lists eight constellations are referred to with a 
Dravidian word, while the other four are mentioned in Sanskrit. 
Moreover the Dravidian months are solar and the Sanskrit lunar/’ 
All this seems to be an evident proof that the constellations were 
originally only eight. 

In the following chart the names included within a cartouche 
are the Sanskrit names of the constellations 8 


1 Marshall, H„ No. 3«7. 

* Cf. above, p. 74. 

3 Cf. Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People", pp. 7-9. 

4 Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, I, PI. XII, No. 18. These eight forms 

of God of the Mohenjo-Daro inscriptions are the origin of the eight forms of Siva referred to in 
late Sanskrit literature (Cf. Kalidasa, Malavikagnimifra , Preface), which forms were then inter¬ 

preted according to the pantheistic ideas of the Vedantic period. 

3 Mousset-Dupuy, Dictionaire T a maul-Franca is , word ‘mas am’. According to this the 
original Dravidian months were of 45 days. Now, ayurvedic doctors in South India still order 
medicines to be taken for a period of 45 days. "The 12 hours of the day are divided into 8 periods 
of one and one half hours each. The Lord of the week day in question governs the first and last 
period". KalaprakaSikd, translated by N..P. Subramania Iyer (Tanjore) (Quotation communicated 
by my friend Mr Robert de Luce). 

« Cf. Richards, "The Ryots Calendar", Q.J.M.S. , IV, pp. 172-175. 
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Zodiacal 

Constellations 

Tamil 

Constellations 1 

Tulu 

Constellations 2 

Aries 

| Cittirai | 

I p aggu | 

Taurus 

V aikasi 

| Besa j 

Gemini 

Ani 

| Kartelu j 

Cancer 

Adi 

Ati 

Leo 

Avani 

| Sona 

Virgo 

Purattsasi 

Nirnala 

Libra 

Aippasi 

Bontelu 

Scorpio 

| Karttikai | 

Jarte 

Sagittarius 

Margali 

Perarte 

Capricornus 

Tai 

Puntelu 

Aquarius 

Maci 

Mayi 

Pisces 

| Pankuni j 

Suggi 


In Sumer the constellations of the Zodiac, as far as we know 
now, were already twelve. Evidently, therefore, the idea of the 
Zodiac was taken from Mohenjo-Daro to Sumer, not from Sumer 
to Mohenjo-Daro. 3 


1 Swamikannu Pillai, An Indian Ephemeris, 1, pt. I, p. 48. 

* Burnell, Elements of South-Indiun Palaeography, p. 7(1, note 2. According to this author 
this seems to be the oldest list of months in the Pravidian languages of South India. 

* This shows that the original year of the Dravidians was solar and not lunar, and fully 
explains the existence of the lunar year in the religious calendar, (year which is evidently inherited 
from the Vedas), and the solar year of the civil calendar. “The civil calendar is solar'*, says 
Slater, “truly and completely solar, and is not, like ours, an originally lunar calendar modified to 
fit the solar year. It is so uncompromisingly solar that it does not even concern itself to make a 
month consist of so many days. The ecliptic is divided into twelve divisions, and at whatever 
moment in the morning, noon or night, the sun enters a new division, at that moment the new 
month begins. Days began at sunrise, not the local time of sunrise for any place in India, but 
at the calculated moment of sunrise at the spot on the equator which is also on the meridian of 
the site of the ancient Tamil observatory. I do not know whether anyone has ever assigned a 
date to the adoption of this unique calendar. That it is unique, and that it aims at a degree of 
astronomical accuracy and consistency beyond that of any other calendar in use, even at the 
sacrifice of some practical convenience, is very significant. It proves the independence and 
continuous activity of Dravidian science in the part of India least exposed to non-Dravidian 
influence”. Slater, The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture , pp. 71-72. Cf. Richards, “Side 
Lights on the Dravidian Problem", Q.J.M.S. , VI, p. 176. 
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Which were these eight constellations of the Proto-Indian Zodiac? 
Even while studying these individual constellations, one cannot but 

realize the precedence of Mohenjo-Daro over 
Sumer. For the eight constellations of 
which we are speaking are the following : 
the Ram, 1 the Harp, 2 the Crab, 3 the Mother, 4 
the Scale, 3 the Arrow," the Water-Jar, 7 and 
the Fish. 8 Now the four constellations of 
our Zodiac which are missing in this list are 
Gemini , Leo, Scorpio and Capncornits. Two 
are slightly changed : instead of Sagittarius 
and Aquarius we have 
the Arrow" and the Water- 
Jar. One is totally changed ; the Harp takes 
the place of the present Taurus. The Harp in 

our script is represented in this way :- 

10 



Fig. 35 

Impression of a Mohenjo- 
Daro seal displaying a 
ydt. 


or 


0 


This sign is an evident pictograph. The harp 
(val) used by the Mohenjo-Darians, about which 
there is only a vague tradition among the modern 
Tamil as," was beyond doubt of this very shape. It 
has still the same shape in the sculptures of Sanchi 
and Nagarjunikonda. 12 Emperor Samudra Gupta 
played a similar harp, as represented in his 



Fig. 38 


A harp, from the scul¬ 
ptures of Sanchi. 


I Marshall, M.D., Nos. 49, 67, 87, 100, 101, 115, 179, 194, etc. 

Jbid. . No. 40 ; H., No. 335. 

Ibid., M.D., No. 110. 

/bid., No. 182. 

Ibid. , Nos. 430, 475. 557b. etc. 

Ibid., No. 40. 

Ibid., No. 342. 

H Ibid., Nos. 87, 114, 120, 342, etc. The constellation had the sign of the Fish, min. Now 
the zodiacal sign for this constellation has two fishes. The Vdmana Purdna , V, 59, already speaks 
of the “twin mlnas ". But in many Indian vernaculars it is still called min. According to the 
ancient Coptic people, descendants of the old Egyptians, the whole world is divided into eight 
sections, the Sun and the Moon being in the centr . Roscher, Ausfuhrliches Lexicon der grie- 
rhischen und romischen Mythologie , word, 'Sterne’. 

9 Cf. below, pp. 239-240. 

10 Marshall. H., No. 335; M.D., No. 46. 

II Cf. Silappadikdvam, pp. 100, 156 and 349. 

12 Naik, “Studies in Nagarjunikonda Sculptures'', R.D.C.R.I., II, p. 295, tig. 7. For other 
sculptural representations of the harp in ancient India, cf. Coomaraswamy “ The Parts of a 
Vina'', J.O.A.S., L, figs 1-6, facing p. 244; Patil, "The Carved Lintel from Pawava in Gwalior 
State'', J.K.H.R.S., II pi. facing p. 163 ; Garde, Padmavati, pi. IX. 
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gold coins. According to ancient Tamil tradition “this was the only 

instrument that could imitate the human 
voice to perfection”. 1 In some of the 
early seals discovered in Sumer musical 
instruments of the same shape are 
seen in the hands of some musicians, 2 
(Figs 39-43), while al in the Sume¬ 
rian language stands for sound,* and 
at times also for the harp itself. 4 Later 
on the harp is given a sounding box in 
front of which the head of a bull has 
been placed. 5 Some harps of this kind 
were discovered at Ur.' 1 (Fig. 44). 

At times instead of a bull’s head, the 
whole image of a bull is placed in 
front of the harp. 7 An ancient Sume¬ 
rian hymn entitled “A meditation 
concerning the al" says that the voice 
of the harp with the deep tones of 
its strings sounded like that of a 
horned bull. 8 King Gudea once 
presented one of these harps adorned 
with the head of a bull to a temple; 
the inscription in which he mentions 
his gift describes the instrument, and 
especially the bull’s golden head in 
front of the box, and states 'that the 
sound of the instrument resembles the 

1 Malieswari Devi, Verna Tutor, p. 0. 

2 Woo)lev. The Development of Sumerian Art, pi. 08, j pi. 69, e ; Legrain, op. cit., p. 8, 
No. 109 ; pi. i8. No. 309 ; pi. 19, No. 373 ; pi. 20, No. 3K4. Cf. Engel, The Music of most Ancient 
Nations, pp. 28-33. 

3 Gadd, A Sumerian Reading Book, p. 178. 

4 Galpin, The Music of the Sumerians, pp. 20-27. 

5 Cf. Engel, op. cit., pi. 70, t>. 

* lhid., pi. 40, a and b; Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees, pi. V, a. 

7 Jeremias, Hanhuck der altorientalischen Geisteskultur, p. 183. 

3 Galpin, op. et. loc. cit.. The Tamilas say even today that the first note of the ydl was 
sd, which is the human voice, but the second note was ri, which is supposed to be the bellowing 
of the bull. 



Fig. 38 

Emperor Samudra Gupta playing the 
harp; after one of his coins. 



big. 37 

A harp-player ^from Nagarjuni 
konda. 
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bellowing of that animal. 1 * * This shows that the harp was identified 
with the bull. It was therefore not strange at that time to find the 
Harp replaced by the Bull as the second constellation of the 
Sumerian Zodiac.- 

II 

PROBABLE AFFINITIES BETWEEN THE TWO NATIONS 

All these parallelisms and similarities 
make one think seriously about the probable 
affinities between the Mohenjo-Darians and 
the Sumerians. The latter seemed to have 
been the early settlers of Mesopotamia in the 
al-’Ubaid period,* thus being the first immi¬ 
grants after the drying up of the valley of 
the Euphrates. 4 In 1923-24, just two years 
after the first discovery of the Mohenjo- 
l)uro ruins, Sir John Marshall wrote the 
following lines : “If, therefore, those scholars 
are right who consider the Sumerians to 

. . . Archaic iigure of a horse 

have been an intrusive element in Meso- pIaying the harp , r „ m a 
potamia, then the possibility is clearly sug- seal of i>r. 

gested of India proving ultimately to be the cradle of their 
civilization, which in its turn lay at the root of Babylonian, 
Assyrian and Western Asiatic culture generally”. 5 After studying 
some similarities between Elam and Sumer, Langdon concluded 

1 Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees, pp. 00-07, 

* In the modern pictures or signs representing the constellations of the Zodiac, the Tamilas 
represent, the second zodiacal constellation, Gemini, as two female twins holding one a club, and 
the other a lyre, i.e. a yal. The constellation besides is called yal. (Cf. Beschi, A Grammar of 
the Common Dialect of the Tamil Language , p. 139). Since their old second constellation was 
yal , they also call their present second constellation yal , being practically unacquainted with 
the change of Taurus instead of yd/made by the Sumerians. Even in northern India, the twins 
were represented as “a damsel playing on a vina and a youth wielding a mace" The Works of 
Sir William Jones, IV, p. 76. About the appearance of the harp in the grouping of stars of this 
constellation, cf. below, p.240. 

8 Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem, p. 21. 

4 Ibid., p. 18. 

4 Marshall, Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1923-24, p. f>0. 
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that “the Sumerian civilization entered 
the Mesopotamian Valley from Elam” in 
the area of Jemdet Nasr, “and then 
spread southward to the shore of the 
Persian Gulf”. 1 Frankfort readily admits 
that the Sumerians came from the east 
and though he accepts the view that 
they came from Elam," yet he thinks 
that the parent stock of the al-’Ubaid 
culture was not Elamite/ Finally he main¬ 
tains that they were a mixed stock" and 
even speaks of an Anatolian migration into Sumer." Crawford 



Pig. 40 

A harp-player before a king 
in early Sumer. 



Fig. 41 

A harp-player of Sumer, from a plaque of Khafaje. 


Langdon, The Inscriptions of Jemdet Nasr , p. VI. 

Frankfort, op, cit., p. 23. 

I hid., p. 1ft. 

[bid., p. 23. 

1 Ibid., p. 30. 

4 Ibid., p. 31. There is no foundation for such a migration, neither ethnographically nor 
archaeological ly. 
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on the contrary is of opinion that Indian Culture must have been 
derived from Sumer. 1 2 

The similarities between India and Sumer were emphasized 
long ago by some Indian authors. 5 Frankfort himself finds such 
parallelisms very suggestive ; 3 
but according to some authors 
there cannot be any migration 
from India to Sumer. Barton, 
for instance, is of opinion 
that the Sumerians were not 
Indians. 4 Frankfort, in order 
to explain the above similari¬ 
ties, suggests that as the 
Sumerians came from the 
plateau of Iran, so they most 
probably went likewise to the 
Indus Valley." Kortleitner 
suggests that the Sumerian 
civilization propagated to India from Mesopotamia.® This view 
prevailed for some time among some authors who seem to have 
rejected the possibility of India being the cradle of civilization 
a priori. Thus Toynbee, considering the extraordinary affinity 
between Sumer and Mohenjo-Daro which "falls short of absolute 
identity”, suggests that this affinity may be explained in two ways: 
either Mohenjo-Daro is an off-shoot of Sumer, or both cultures 



Fig. 42 

Archaic harp-player of Sumer, from a sea! of Ur. 


1 Crawford, “The Birthplace of Civilization ', The Geographical Review, XVI, 1920, p. 76. 

2 Apte, Hindi-Sumeri-Sanskriti (In Marathi) ; Vaidyanatha Ayyar, Mann's Land and 
Trade Laws ; Vaidyanatha Ayyar, The Indo-Sumero-Semitic-Hittite Problems . 

* Frankfort, Tell Asmar, Khafage and Khorsabad, pp. 50-61. 

4 Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins, p. 38. 

* Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem, pp. 223-226. 

* Kortleitner, op. cit., p.45. The fact that the Mohenjo-Daro discoveries took place after the 
excavations of Sumer, has unconsciously weighed upon some minds as to suppose that the Proto- 
Indian civilization cannot be prior to the civilization of Sumer. Thus, for instance, Frankfort, 
after mentioning the discoveries of the Indus Valley, adds : “How can the new facts be incor¬ 
porated in the story of human development in the fourth and third millenia B.C. for which Baby¬ 
lonia and Egypt have hitherto provided the setting?" Frankfort, Tell Asmar , Khafage and 
Khorsabad , p. 48. All this is still due to the influence of the Pan-Babylonist School, whose 
main exponent has been Jeremias. Cf. Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalishen Geisteskultur, 
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“derived from a common parent unknown, which grew up simulta¬ 
neously and independently.” 1 
The possibility of Sumer being 
an offshoot of Mohenjo-Daro is 
not even hinted at as possible. 

In point of fact Toynbee feels 
inclined to the first of his sug¬ 
gested explanations: “We know 
that the Sumerians were a 
seafaring people who navigated 
the waters of the Gulf. What more likely than that they should 
have explored it so far as its exit into the hidden ocean and 
so have discovered the Delta of the Indus ? And, if they did 
discover that, what more likely again than that they should have 
ascended a river so like the Tigris and Euphrates and have colonized 
a country so like their own—creating there a new land of Sumer 
overseas.” 2 We also know that the ancient Indians were expe¬ 
rienced seafarers ; we may therefore argue in the same way but in 


PiR. 43 

Another harp-player in Sumer, from a seal 
of Ur. 


the opposite direction. The names 



Fig. 44 

Gold and mosaic harp from Ur, decorated with 
the head of a bull. 


of Sumer and Mohenjo-Daro 
could be exchanged in the 
above quotation and it would 
be equally possible and true. 

On the contrary Sir Arthur 
B. Keith traces “the ancient 
Sumerian face eastwards 
among the inhabitants of 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan, 
until the valley of the Indus 
is reached”; 2 to which Sir C. L. 
Woolley seems to agree, 4 since 
he knows well the Sumerian 
tradition, stating that they 


1 Toynbee, ,4 Study of History, l, pp. 107-108. 
8 Ibid., p. 107. 

8 In Hall-Woolley, Al-'Vbaid, p. 2111. 

4 Woolley, The Sumerians, pp. 6-9. 
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came from the east. 1 Dowson also believes that the Sume¬ 
rians, coming from the highlands to the East of the Persian 
Gulf, might be related to the people of the Indus Valley.- Masson- 
Oursel, after studying the discoveries of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, 
calls this culture “pre-Indian”, supposed to be “Sumero-Dravidian”.* 
Finally Prof. Zacharias, of the Catholic University of Peiping, writes 
thus : “The affinity between Sumerian and Indus Civilization is 
beyond all possibility of doubt. Did Dravidians (of whom the 
Brahui of modern Baluchistan would constitute a last trace) form 
the link between India on the one hand and of Turquestan and 
Mesopotamia on the other ? Every thing suggests this spread of the 
original Peasants’ Civilization from the South-East and its trans¬ 
formation . . . into what was to become the Archaic Civilization 
par excellence of Sumer and of Egypt”. 4 

Now considering the archaeological data only, it was admitted 
in 1933 that the Indus Valley was in contact with Sumer 5 in the 
Akkadian period, i.e. before the middle of the third millennium." 
But one of the seals discovered in one of the Ur graves by Sir C. L. 
Woolley “is clearly dated by external evidence to the time of { Queen) 
Shub-ad. The use of the ancient Indian script”, rightly concludes 
Woolley, “and commercial relations between Mesopotamia and the 
Indus valley would accordingly go back to that early date”. 7 
(F'igs 51,52). Now, the predynastie cemetery of Ur where this grave 
was found is dated between 3,500 and 3,200 B.C.* Therefore the 
relations between the Proto-Indians and the Sumerians are now 
historically evident from the second half of the fourth millennium." 

Considering some of these data, Langdon, who was not much in 
favour of the Indian origin of the Sumerians, was forced to formulate 


1 Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees, p. 117. Woolley influenced by the out-of-date general 
idea that anything great could not but be Indo-European, says that the Sumerians belonged to 
the Indo-European stock of human race. 

Dowson, The Age of the Gods, p. 82. 

Masson-Oursel, Histoire de la Philosophic, p. 40. 

Zacharias Prolegomena to a History of the World, pp. 61-02. 

Frankfort, Tell Asmar, Khafage and Khorsabad, p. 48. 

Ibid., pp. 50-52. 

Woolley, The Royal Cemetery, p. 335. 

Ibid., p. 266. Cf. Woolley, “A Fresh Link between Ur and Mohenjo-Daro'’, Illustrated 
London News, February 13, 1932, p. 240 ; Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art, p. 85. 

* Cf. Carleton, Buried Empires , pp. 145-146. 
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the problem as follows : “All this raises the question as to whether 
the Sumerians are not really the Indus Valley people themselves.” 1 

Sir C. L. Woolley, in connection with the origin of the Sumerians, 
suggests the possibility that the Sumerians were invaders from the 
sea," a view which is held by a number of modern authors. “The 
excavations of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa”, says Poisson, “have 
revealed extraordinary relations between the most ancient civiliza¬ 
tion of this region and that of the Sumerians. Hence it is a common 
view today that the latter have come from the South rather than 
from the north, without thus fixing their early cradle. Their arrival 
by sea explains the position of their cities to the south of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, while the Semites occupied the northern regions”. 3 Finally, 
Hall openly suggests that the people of Sumer came from India. 4 
With Hall agrees Haddon, according to whom, the Sumerians “pro¬ 
bably came from the east, and possibly from the northwest India”. 6 
Barton also suggests that the Sumerians came from a warm coun¬ 
try.*’ Very recently Dr Crowley has also declared himself in 
favour of the Indian migration of Sumer : “With the growing con¬ 
viction”, he says, “that some of the Indus seals are older than the 
establishment of the Sumerians on the Euphrates, the hypothesis 
advanced by Heras that the civilising movement was from the 
Indus to the Euphrates, and not vice versa, and that the Sumerian 
culture which met that of the Elamites took its origin from the Indus 
Valley, becomes more acceptable”. 7 

Ill 

THE SUMERIAN AND BIBLICAL TRADITIONS 

The Sumerians themselves in their ancient traditions remem¬ 
bered that the civilization of their country and the art of writing 

1 Langdon, “A new Factor in the Problem of Sumerian Origins”, J. R. A. S., 1941, p. 593, 

* Woolley, The Sumerians, p. 12. 

* Poisson, Le Peuplement de VEurope, p. 119. Cf. Chakravarti, “The Origins of Civilization 
in Mesopotamia,” Journal of the University of Bombay, XI (1942), p. 12. 

4 Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East, pp. 173-174. 

* Haddon, The Races of Man and their Distribution, p. 100. 

* Barton, “Whence Came the Sumerians?”, J.A.O.S., XLIX, p. 264. 

7 Crowley, “The Indus and the Pentateuch,” Bltickfriars, XXVII (1946), p. 267. 
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had come from the East. The Babylonian priest Berossus, while 



writing the history of Mesopotamia in the third 
century B.C., carefully collected all the ancient 
traditions of the land. According to these 
sources of information, he avers that in very 
early times there was no civilization in the land 
and that its people were like brutes. Some 
people came from the east by sea and taught 
them civilization and the art of writing. In the 
first century B.C. the nature of these "civilizers” 
had become mythical, and because of the fact 
that they had come by sea, a thing which was 
supposed to be very uncommon, especially in 
that early period, they were said to be half-men 
and half-fishes.' Yet while reading the account 
of Berossus it is evident that these beings, 
though described as fishes, are men who reason, 


depicting Oannes as s peak, write, teach a high culture and sciences 

half-man and half- 1 ° 

Ash and even establish laws for the country. They are 


men called "fishes”, 
and after centuries of 
mythical reputation 
they are even re¬ 
presented as such in 
the carvings of the 
Babylonian temples.- 
Does this perhaps 
mean that Oannes 
and Odakon and all 
the other leaders 
were members of the 
tribe of the Minas, in 



Fig. 46 

A fish-man on an \ssyrian seal of the 9th century B.C. 


1 Schnabel, Berossus und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, pp. 172-175. The name 
of Berossus seems to be the Hellenized form of Bel-usur which means "may Bel protect him". 
He was actually a priest of the temple of Bel in Babylon. 

1 Cf. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization , p. 547. On account of this double nature many 
modern authors call them "sea monsters". Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur, p. 8. Cf. Mac¬ 
kenzie, Myths of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 27-34. 
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reality Minas or “Fishes”, one of the most important tribes in the 
Mohenjo-Daro period ? They were excellent seafarers, this being 
perhaps the reason why they were called Minas. Apparently, there¬ 
fore, the very description of these people made by Berossus discloses 
to us their origin and race. Fortunately, the extant fragments of 
Berossus have kept two names of the personages who had arrived from 
the east : one of them is Cannes, a name clearly hellenized. Its 
termination -es is evidently Western. Originally it would end in -a. 

The initial o may be 
easily changed into u, 
thus becoming Uanna 
or Uvanna, which is 
purely a Dravidian 
name, very common 
still among the Tulu 
population of South 
Kanara: u is the same 
as pit, “flower”, while 
anna means “ elder 
brother”. This name, 
therefore, means, “the 
elder brother of the flower”. Uruk, one of the oldest cities 
of Sumer, was called “kur Eanna” , that is, “land of Eanna”. 1 
Was Eanna perhaps a corrupted form of the ancient name Uvanna? 
If that were so, this denomination of Uruk would be a recollection 
of the arrival of Uvanna in Sumer. The other name recorded by 
Berossus is Odakon, 2 which, as it stands, is, without need of any 
phonetic change, a Dravidian name highly appropriate to the 
occasion. It means “the master of the ship”. 8 We could easily 
write this name using the Mohenjo-Daro script. It would be 
written thus 

N 

1 Langdon-Fotheringham, The Venus Tablet of Ammizzaduga, p. 84, note 2. 

* Fragmenta Historica Gvaeca, II, p. 500. Cf. Gadd, op. cit., p. 9. 

* Lagrange, Etudes sur les Religions Semitiques, p. 131, thought that Odakon, a fish-man, 
was the same as the god Dagon(!). 



Fig. 47 

Another Assyrian seal of the 9th century M.C. displaying 
a fish-man. 
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Odakon was the seventh and last of the chiefs leading expeditions 
of Proto-Indians to Sumer. Since among his predecessors we know 
Uvanna (Oannes) only, the names of five chiefs of the itinerant Sume¬ 
rians are unknown to us. Yet the Babylonian tradition seems to 
have kept still another name. A quotation of an ancient Babylonian 
work found in the Paschal Chronicle, gives us this very important 
piece of news : “In the days of the construction of the tower of 
Arphaxad, a certain Indian shone as a great astronomer. He was 
called Andubarios. He was 
the first who compiled a 
Code of Astronomy for the 
Indians”. 1 First of all, this 
Indian who went to Sumer 
was called Andubarios. Now 
removing the Greek termina¬ 
tion -ios, Andubar remains, 
which is a purely Dravidian 
name meaning "the Lord” 
with the termination of plural 
of majesty. His journey to 
Sumer is said to have taken 
place at the time of the cons¬ 
truction of the tower of 
Arphaxad. Now, Arphaxad is supposed to be one of the an¬ 
cestors of the Assyrians.- So, to say “the time of the construction 
of the tower of Arphaxad” is the same as saying “in the earliest 
years of the nation”; and very likely this tower referred to in 
this text is the tower of Babel, of which we shall speak presently. 
Andubar was, so it seems, very proficient in astronomy, which is a 
science much cultivated by the Proto-Indians, as we have seen 
just now. Being himself such a learned astronomer, he was 
undoubtedly one of those who taught the people of Mesopotamia. 

1 Rawlinson, “Notes on Capt. Durand's Report upon the Island of Bahrein", /. R.A. S ., 
XII, p. 208. 

* Cf. Gen. X, 22. What we have said above shows how fanciful is the conversion of Andubar 
into Uzdubar and the supposition of his being a solar symbol, as some authors would make us 
believe. 
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Fig. 48 

A fish-man on an Assyrian seal of the end of 
the second millennium B.C. 
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We have, therefore, very likely in the person of Andubar another 
leader of the Sumerian migrations into Mesopotamia. 

If the Babylonian tradition recorded by Berossus is true, the 
Sumerians certainly landed on the shores of the Persian gulf. What 
could their original land be, which they abandoned to settle in the 
Land of the Two Rivers? There is no doubt that the new-comers 
belonged to a very powerful nation whose state of civilization could 
not have many rivals either in the east or in the west. Such great 
nations and civilizations in ancient times always grew on the banks of 
rivers, and preferably of great rivers. The cities of Sumer and then the 
Empires of Babylon and Niniveh near the Euphrates and Tigris, Egypt 
along the Nile, Troy in the neighbourhood of the Scamander, Rome 
on the Tiber, the Iberians by the two rivers Ibar (modern Tinto 
and Ebro), are only a few instances of this almost universal rule. 
A single glance to a map will disclose to us the probable cradle 
land of the Sumerians. (Fig. 49). The nearest great river to the 
shores of lower Mesopotamia is the Indus river, just outside the 
Persian Gulf. Before the discoveries of the Indus Valley had taken 
place, we did not know of any ancient civilization, contemporary 
to the Sumerian, on the banks of that river. That was the reason 
why authors were much disconcerted as regards the fixing of the 
starting point of the Sumerian immigrants. Today the Indus 
Valley cities seem the most likely land of departure of the expe¬ 
ditions of Oannes and his followers. 

The numerous colony of Proto-Indians settled in the island of 
Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, as the characteristic sfw/w-like tombs 
of the village of 'Ali clearly testify, only marks a stepping stone to 
the main land when coming from the East. 1 The temple to the 

1 Cf. Prideaux, “The Sepulchral Tumuli of Bahrain,” A. $. of /. Annual Report, 1908-9, 
pp. 60-78. We cannot but criticise as unreasonable the attitude of Sir C. Leonard W'oolley in 
discarding the possibility of the Indus Valley being the home of the Sumerian people. "The Sume¬ 
rians believed that they came into the country with their civilisation already formed, bringing 
with them the knowledge of agriculture, of working in metal, of the art of writing—'since then', 
said they, ‘no new inventions have been made'—and if, as our excavations seem to show, there is 
a good deal of truth in that tradition, then it was not in the Euphrates valley that the arts were 
bom, and though it is not likely to have been the Indus valley either, later research may well 
discover some site between those two extremes where the ancestors of our Sumerians developed 
the first real civilisation of which we have any knowledge”. Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees, p. 20. 
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Fig. 49 

Illustrating the relative neighbouring position ot the Indus Valley and the Sumerian cities. 
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Fig. 50 

View of the stupa-Uko funeral mounds of the village of ’All in the island of Bahrein. 

Mother Goddess, mentioned as having existed in this island, 1 may be 
another proof of its having been inhabited by the Proto-Indians on 
their way to the Land of the Two Rivers. This island may very 
probably be the island called Utsthala (high spot), which is mention¬ 
ed in the Katha Sarit Sagara as being inhabited by a tribe of Nisadas, 
that is Pravidians. The island, though somewhat far from India, 
was well known in the country. A young Brahmana named Sakti- 
deva wanted to visit the city of Kanakapura (the golden city), as a 
pledge to be able to marry the king’s daughter. Nobody gave him 
any information about the whereabouts of that city. Finally a 
very old ascetic named DIrghatapas advised him to go to Utsthala to 
consult Satyavrata, the King of the Fishermen, who being a master 
in seafaring was supposed to know all the lands. On the voyage 
there arose a great storm and the ship was broken to pieces ; but a 
great fish swallowed Saktideva whole. Then driven by the force of 
fate the fish approached the island of Utsthala wherein it was caught 
by the servants of the King of the Fishermen. The latter wondering 


1 Rawlinson, “Notes on Capt. Durand's Report/', /. R. A. S., XII, p. 210. 
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at the size of the fish, had it cut open and then Saktideva came out 
unhurt. The youth, with the King’s help, finally succeeded in 
reaching Kanakapura, and in marrying not only that Princess but 
her three sisters besides. Was Kanakapura perhaps one of the an¬ 
cient Sumerian cities ? The ancient kings of Ur possessed many 
precious objects wrought in gold, which have been found buried 
in their tombs. According to the story the people of Kanakapura 
were connected with the people of India. 1 

The island of Bahrein seems to be remembered in Sumerian 
traditions as a land of blessing and extraordinary happiness, just as a 
land that led them finally to their new happy home ought to have 
been. Bahrein seems in fact to have been the land of Dilmum, 
which together with Magan, was conquered by Sargon of Akkad 
“beyond the lower (southern) sea’’. 2 3 The mountain of Dilmum is 
said to be “the place where the sun rises”, 2 their last memory of their 
Eastern lands ; a paradise of happiness, 4 * * which is finally identified 
with the island of immortality, the abode of Ziusudra, the hero 
of the Flood,’’ the Babylonian Ut-napishtim, whom Gilgamesh had 
visited journeying to the island from the shores of Uruk.* Ninsikil 
is said to be the goddess of Dilmum, 7 8 whose temple very likely 
was that referred to above. 

This conclusion seems all the more plausible after considering 
the fact that the Proto-Indians of a later period had commercial 
relations with Sumer and some of them even lived amongst them. 
The seals of Indian style discovered at Ur and Babylonia' 4 seem to 


1 In the midst of its mythical farrago the story of Saktideva has some very precious geo¬ 
graphical and ethnographical information which deserves all our attention. Kathd Sarit Sagara, 
II, 29. 

* Smith, Early History of Assyria, p. 89. 

3 Kramer, Sumerian Mythology, p. 98. 

4 Ibid., p. 55. 

6 Ibid., p. 98. 

• Cf. below, Chapter IV, Appendix. 

7 Kramer, op. cit., p. 55. 

8 Gadd, “Seals of Ancient Indian Style found at Ur.”, Proceedings of the British Academy, 
XVIII, p. 4, mentions seven seals. Gordon Childe, “The Structure of the Past", The Geogra¬ 
phical Magazine, XVI (1943), p. 176, refers to “no fewer than thirty seals, carved and glazed in 
the peculiar Indian style”, all discovered at Ur. 
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suggest the cohabitation of Indians and Sumerians in the same 



Fig. .'>1 

Round seals found at Mohenjo-I)aro. 


cities ; and we do not know of any other people of the East (except¬ 
ing, of course, the Semites who preceded the Sumerians in the Land 
of the Two Rivers, and continued living there) dwelling among the 
Sumerians in that remote age. (Figs 51, 52). 

This cohabitation of Indians and Sumerians in the Mesopota¬ 
mian cities is especially suggested by another seal—in this case 
a cylinder seal — of the Collection De Clercq. Its provenance seems 
to be Mesopotamia and it was first published long before the Indus 
Valley culture had been discovered. Mademoiselle Simone Cor- 
binu, who has especially studied this seal, thinks that it is Indian ; 
yet she is also inclined to attribute Sumerian parentage to it from 
other points of view, and finally concludes : “These considerations 
may well suggest to us the possibility of the existence of a local 
Indian industry in Mesopotamia, or at least, in connection with 
Mesopotamia". 1 

Besides the representation of the Lion-Fighter, be he Bluma or 
Gilgamesh, and other figures of animals in a pure Indian technique, 



Fig. r>2 

Two seals of ancient Indian type found at Ur. 

the most interesting figure is the central one. (Fig. 53). An is 


1 Corbiau, “An Indo-Sumerian Cylinder,’’ Iraq, HI, pp. 102-103. 
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depicted, appa¬ 
rently standing 
in front of a 
t hrone. His 
head is sur¬ 
mounted by a 
colossal trident 
with a central 
flowery develop¬ 
ment totally 


similar to the trident of the seated image of An in Fig. 24. On each side 
of An there are one snake, one fish (absolutely equal to the sign of the 
Mohenjo-Daro script) and one palm-tree, and two buffaloes underneath. 
There is a small faience sealing discovered at Mohenjo-Daro which also 
shows An, in this case seated, flanked by two nagas. 1 The represent¬ 
ation of these four symbols, snake, par ; fish, min ; palm-tree, puna ; 


and buffalo, maltha (which are four well known Proto-Indian tribes), 
round the figure of An, place this seal on the same level as the 
famous Proto-Indian seal which we have reproduced in the frontis¬ 
piece, on which An is also surrounded by symbols of different 
tribes, a tiger, an elephant, a rhinoceros and a buffalo. (Fig. 54). 


As regards Indian trade in Sumer, 
Prof. Gordon Childe says: “The most 
startling feature of prehistoric Indian 
trade is that manufactured goods, made 
in India, were exported to Mesopo¬ 
tamia. . . At Eshunna, near Baghdad, 
typically Indian shell inlays, and even 
pottery, probably of Indus manufacture, 
have been found as well as seals. These 
small durable articles must, of course, 
be regarded as indices of more extensive 
exportation of perishable materials (still 
doubtless mainly ‘luxuries') such as 



Fig. 54 

Impression of a seal of Mohenjo- 
Daro showing An seated on a 
throne, crowned with a trident 
and surrounded by the emblems 
of four tribes. 


1 Marshall, op. rit., I, p. 229; III, pi. CXVI11, No. 11. 
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textiles; textiles are known from literary sources to have been im¬ 
ported into Babylonia from India in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
some 2000 years later. So already in the third millennium B.C. we 
must imagine caravans crossing the mountains and deserts of Iran 
and argosies traversing the Arabian Sea from Peninsular ports to 
the Euphrates cities ; sank -shell found in relatively considerable 
quantity in Sumerian ruins was presumably brought by the mari¬ 
time route”. 1 2 

The Bavcru Jdtaka, which narrates a commercial expedition 
to the land of the city of Baveru (Babylon), is a first class record of 
this early maritime contact between India and Mesopotamia. A 
merchantship from the western coast of India went once to Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and the attention of the inhabitants of this land was easily 
captivated by a crow perched on one of the masts of the ship. The 
Indian merchants readily made use of that admiration of the simple 
people whom they met in that land for their commercial purposes. 
They finally sold the crow to the Mesopotamians for a hundred 
pieces.- The simplicity of these people, so beautifully described 
in the Jdtaka, tallies most perfectly with the character of the 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia at the time of the arrival of the 
Sumerians. The story of the Jdtaka very likely narrates one of the 
early commercial expeditions of the Indians to Mesopotamia, per¬ 
haps the first one. 3 These early traders who visited Mesopotamia 
in those ancient days communicated their information to the people 
of India, and actually invited them to settle in the new land, when 
the population in India grew beyond check. The simple character 
of the inhabitants living along the Two Rivers was the best guarantee 
of success for the enterprise. 


1 Gordon Childe, “The Structure of the Past”, The Geographical Magazine, XVI, p. 168. 
The above impartial statements of Prof. Gordon Childe may be compared with the following false 
picture of the Indus Valley foreign characteristics written not very long ago : "The outside 
contacts of the Harappa civilization were too slight to allow of new ideas reaching the Indus 
or the Punjab from the west, and although some Harappa objects were reaching Iraq by the time 
of Sargon of Akkad (about 2300 B.C.) practically no Sumerian or other foreign influence filtered 
back, and Indian isolationism, was practically complete.” Piggot, Some Ancient Cities of 
India, p. 17. 

2 The Jdtaka, IV, 339. 

8 We are inclined to believe so by the mere fact of the existence of this record. The first 
time they saw Mesopotamia and its inhabitants, rather than the following ones, produced 
impressions worth future memory. Moreover the fact that the merchants had a crow with them 
seems to show that those seas were unknown to them, for it is an ancient Indian custom among 
seafaring people to take a crow to find the direction of the land, when travelling through unknown 
seas. Cl. Heras, "The Crow of Noe”, The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, X, pp. 131-139. 
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These commercial relations between India and Mesopotamia 
continued after the Sumerians were settled in the latter. 

Moreover we now know that these relations between India and 
Sumer were not unilateral . 1 The Sumerians and Akkadians knew 
India were in need of Indian goods and even tried to conquer the 
wealth of India. The kingdom of Magan, which the Akkadian 
kings boast of having conquered, wherefrom Gudea, patesi of Lagash, 
imported large quantities of products and whereto Sumerian mer¬ 
chants used to go on business, is now most likely to be identified 
with India . 2 

The Bible itself has a passage which may rightly be called 
parallel to the fragments of Berossus. Both documents seem to 
have had the same tradition of the land as the source of their infor¬ 
mation. In Chapter XI of Genesis, after the account of the gene¬ 
rations of the children of Noah, the writer goes on speaking of a 
section only of Noah’s children —that which had the greatest inte¬ 
rest for the future biblical history, from the midst of which section 
Abraham had to be called centuries afterwards . 3 “And when they 
removed from the east”, (the Hebrew word corresponding to the word 
"from” leaves no doubt as regards the oriental origin of their migra¬ 
tion), says the biblical account, “they found a plain in the land of 
Sennaar (.Sumer ) 4 and dwelt in it. And each one said to his neigh¬ 
bour : ‘Come, let us make brick and bake them with fire’. And 
they had brick instead of stones and slime instead of mortar ”. 3 


1 That India was known in Mesopotamia from very early times is proved by the Baby¬ 
lonian lexicon. In Mesopotamia the word sindhu means "cotton'’ (though f he phonetic reading 
of the sign is vegetable cloth). Now, sindhu is the original name of India (Cf. Guana Prakasar, 
"A Study in Etymology, An Examination of the words ‘Hindu’ and ‘Organ' " The Hindu Organ, 
(Jaflna, Ceylon) XEIX, 13 April, 1937, p. 3). Since cotton was coming from India, cotton cloth 
was named after the country of its origin (In the same way "damask", "cashmir" and "calico" 
are modern words to name the cloth hailing respectively from Damascus, Kashmir and Calicut) 
Of. Sayce, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, pp. 137-138. The word passed to Sumer 
straight from India, not through the Iranians, for they soon changed the initial .s into h, thus 
send becoming hind. The word sindhu travelled all over the Mediterranean through the Phoe¬ 
nicians. In Rome soon cotton cloth was called sin jo, -nis. Cf. Heras, "India y los Indios", lieu, 
lit, pp. 399-401. 

2 Cf. Heras, "The Kingdom of Magan", II. C. Law Volume, I, pp. 545-558. 

8 "The passage, when truly translated, does not by any means refer to the whole of man¬ 
kind." Kitto, Scripture Lands, p. 25. 

4 Sennaar is the Hebrew rendering of Sumer. Cf. Kortleitner, De Sumeriis cor unique cum 
Vetere Testamento relationibus , pp. 56-66. 

4 Gen. XI, 2-3. 
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1'ig. 55 

A section of file Molicnjo-Ifaro cilv with brick houses in view. 


According to this text the people who settled in Sumer, the future 
Sumerians, had come from the east. Some think that the fact of 
having “found a plain” means that they came from a mountainous 
country . 1 2 * But this is not meant at all by the passage. It only 
mentions what they found and not what they had left. Now coming 
from the east would mean either from Elam or from some other 
country via the Persian Gulf. In favour of Elam is its vicinity 
to Sumer. Adametz, years ago, was of opinion that the Sumerians 
came from Afghanistan, Balochistan, Iran and North-Western 
India.- But the Sumerian civilization is different from that of 
Elam. :! In particular the Elamite language is not agglutinative , 4 * 6 
and its script is very different from the Sumerian script." In fact 
Barton thinks that the Sumerians dispossessed the Elamites in 
Sumer." 


1 Cf. Kortloitner, op. cit p. 58. 

2 Referred to by Kortlcitner, op. cit., p. 18. 

9 Barton, “Whence Came the Sumerians ? A. O. XL1X, p. 263. 

4 Ibid. 

6 Tbid., p. 264 

6 Tbid., p. 263 
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Eifi. 5(! 

l^rick steps in the Kititum Temple of Ishchah, in Sumer. 


The fact that tlie earliest Sumerian settlements are found in the 
south, seems to suggest that they entered from the south. 1 2 Barton 
is of opinion that the theory that puts the origin of the Sumerians 
in the mountains of Oman is not satisfactory and yet he is finally 
inclined to consider as probable that they came from Oman or 
Eastern Arabia. 3 Nevertheless there is no trace in Eastern Arabia 
of any nation of high culture in ancient times. Barton rejects 
the opinion of the Indian origin of the Sumerians, because he cannot 
call Sumerian inscriptions the inscriptions found in Mohenjo-Daro. 4 
It is evident that the inscriptions are not the same, but we find 
extraordinary similarities between both scripts and we may easily 
iealize that the Sumerian script is in a more advanced state of 
development than the Mohenjo-Daro script. Precisely this relation 
between both scripts, and especially the account of Berossus, show 
that India was the cradle of the Sumerians. They came by sea, 
and the shores of India inhabited by Dravidian people seem to have 
been the starting point of Uvanna, Odakon and other leaders —the 

1 Barton, “Whence Came the Sumerians”?, J.A.O.S., XLIX, p. 204; Spcisor, Mesopota¬ 
mian Origins, pp. 83-84 ; Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins, p. 30. 

2 Barton, “Whence Came the Sumerians ?“, J.A.O.S., XI-LX, p. 200. 

3 Ibid., p. 208 ; Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins, pp. 38 and 40. 

4 Barton, “Whence Came the Sumerians ?“, op. cit., p. 205. 
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ancestors of Mes-anni-padda, A-anni-padda, Mes-kalam-dug and 
others, whose names are not less Dravidian. 1 “It was in the Indian 
home (perhaps the Indus valley)”, says Hall, “that we suppose for 
them (the Sumerians) that their culture developed. There their writing 
may have been invented and progressed from a purely pictorial to a 
simplified and abbreviated form, which afterwards in Babylonia 
took on its peculiar ‘cuneiform’ appearance owing to its being written 
with a square ended stilus on soft clay”.- The ancient tradition 
of the land, connecting the harbours of lower Mesopotamia with 
India, still existed at the time of the Arab invasion—that the fort 
and city of Abillah, at the mouth of the Euphrates was a dependency 
of Hind or Indians, a fact which was not correct then, but which 
revealed an ancient truth of the time of the migrations/ 1 3 And 
coming from India where they had beautiful houses built with bricks, 
as the Mohenjo-Daro excavations have revealed, they could naturally 
not stand the reed huts of the people of the Euphrates valley and 
said to each other: “Let us make bricks and build brick houses”, as 
the Bible text rightly commemorates. 4 

Many modern interpreters of Genesis arc of opinion that the 
words quoted by Moses, as having been said by the Sumerians when 
reaching their new homeland, were a sort of a tetrastichon or stanza, 
which was being singsonged by the workmen while they were making 
the bricks required for building their new houses : 


1 These names have been discovered in Ur during the excavations of Sir C. L. Woolley. 
Mes-anni-padda in Dravidian means “The shining elder brother l>egotten”; A-anni-pada, “The 
cow elder brother begotten”; Mes-kalam-dug, “The teacher of the shining country”. 

2 Hall, The Ancient History of the Sear East, p. 174. “1 find that the view of Hall, who 

would connect the Sumerians with the Dravidian family (whose language also belongs to the 
agglutinative group) carries as much conviction or as little, as any other theory on the subject”. 
Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins, p. 83, note 58. 

3 Rawdinson, “Notes on Capt. Durands' Keporl”, /. R. A . %S\, XII, p. 210. 

4 There is a Dravidian root which may disclose the etymological meaning of Sumer. In 
Tamil suma means “to rest”, “to halt”, and also “to increase”,” to swell”. If the Proto-Dra- 
vidian people of India were the first civilized colonizers of that country, would it be too pre¬ 
sumptuous to suppose that they called the place where they settled Sumaru, or Sumar, “resting” 
or “halting place”, which finally became the “place of increase ”?. Genesis gives the old name 
of the land, Sennaar, which is the Semitic name of Sumer. This must have been the name given 
to lower Mesopotamia by the Semitic inhabitants of that land at the time of the arrival of the 
Sumerians. They were the ancestors of Abraham, whose traditions the Hebrews inherited. 
The newcomers were evidently the authors of the new name. 
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“Come, 

Let us make brick, 

and bake them with /ire ; 

and they had brick instead of stones 

and slime instead of mortar’’ 

These authors, when they suggested this, did not know that they 
were describing a purely Indian custom prevalent in India from very 
ancient times. All sorts of workmen in India seem to work more 
regularly and with more efficiency when they are rhythmically led 
by the notes of such singsongs. We still see them doing in our 
streets what they did when they reached Mesopotamia for the first 
time, about five thousand years ago. 

This determination on the part of the immigrants to make bricks 
and to build brick houses explains a fact narrated by Berossus to 
prove their amphibious nature. He says that when they arrived, 
they were in the land during the day only. They went back to the 
sea every night.- It is evident that they went hack to their ships 
till the new brick houses were habitable. 

IV 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF SUMER AND THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF THE 

SUMERIANS 

The bricks made by the .Sumerians pro¬ 
pose a very difficult problem which archaeo¬ 
logy has not been able to solve as yet. 
It is true that the earliest bricks discovered 
in Sumer were flat rectangular bricks, 1 2 3 4 just 
the same shape and manufacture as the 
bricks of the people of the Indus Valley. 
(Fig. 57). “In both Warka and Ur,’’ says 
flat brick and a plano-convex Delougaz, “the strata below the plano-convex 
brick from Sumer. bricks revealed buildings made of flat bricks”. 



1 Cf. Hummelauer, Commentarius in Genesim, p. 33. 

2 Schnabel, op. cit ., 253; Fragmenta Historica Graeca, II, pp. 490-497. 

2 Langdon. “A New Factor in the Problem of Sumerian Origins", J.R.A.S.. 1931, pp. 
594-596. 

4 Delougaz, Plano-Convex Bricks and the Methods o/ their Employment , p. 34, n. 4J. 
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What do these plano¬ 
convex bricks mean ? Were 
they done by the same 
people who made the flat 
bricks ? Do they suppose 
the invasion of a new 
nation ? Why were they 
made in that queer un¬ 
practical shape ? Many ex- 



Eip. r»s 

Kish plano-convex bricks with two wedge- 
shaped bricks. 

pi a nations to 
these questions 
have been pro¬ 



posed. One thing 
is certain : “This 
peculiar form”, 
admits Delougaz, 
“was not made 
purposely to meet 
a special archi¬ 
tectural need”.’ 
This irregular 
shape naturally 
increased the 
difficulties du¬ 
ring the process 
of building. We 
sincerely believe 
that they do not 
suppose the in¬ 
vasion of a new 
nation, for the 
simple reason 
that we do not 
know anything 
as regards such 


1 Delougaz, op . cit., p. 8. 
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an invasion, nor do we see 
the appearance of a new cul¬ 
ture in Sumer at that period. 

The queer shape of those 
bricks seems to be due to 
new hands employed in the 
making of bricks—probably 
the old Semitic rough people 
of the land, who in the mean¬ 
time had learnt how to make 
bricks. It is evident from the 
biblical account, confirmed by Ei R . no 

the discoveries of archaeology, Column of Kish ,mi 1 witl > especially ina<lo bricks. 

that the first bricks were made by the Sumerians themselves 
upon landing. “Let us make bricks,” they said. Those were the 
bricks of Ur and Warka and other places prior to the appearance 
of the plano-convex bricks. The Semites inhabiting the land, who 

little by little imbibed 
the Sumerian culture, 
were naturally curious 
to learn the process of 
brick making. Once 
they learnt it, they 
offered themselves to 
work for the new-co¬ 
mers themselves ; be¬ 
ing people of an in¬ 
ferior culture, they be¬ 
came the servants and 

A MohenjO’Daro well built with wedge-shaped bricks. 

slaves of the Sume- 

rians. Their brick manufacture was, so we think, characterized 
by this new shape. The plano-convex bricks are generally thinner 
than the flat bricks. Their convexity proceeds from the fact 
that the brick-makers after filling the wooden frame with damp clay 
did not pass a piece of wood or a wire to remove the super- 
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actually building the houses 
could not be satisfied with the 
new shape of the bricks as the 
problem of bonding them was 
great, for it is impossible 
to make a flat surface agree 
with a convex one. All this 
shows that the plano-convex 
brick period (though extra¬ 
ordinarily long) was only an 
accidental interlude in the his¬ 
tory of brick making in Meso¬ 
potamia. Prof. Delougaz says 
that flat bricks, "may have sur¬ 
vived throughout this period”. 1 
Yet the number of plano-convex 
bricks gradually decreased; they 
actually became flatter and be¬ 
fore the end of the first Sume- 


fluous clay on top, 
but they did that 
very carelessly 
with their own 
hands only, actual¬ 
ly impressing their 
finger prints on 
the clay, purposely 
leaving more clay 
in the centre of the 
brick to give it 
more strength and 
consistency. Yet 
the masons while 



Fig. 63 

Specimen of a wall of Tell Asmar showing 
bricks laid on edge. 


1 Delougaz, op. cit., p. 34. 
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rian period, before the rise of 
Sargon of Akkad, all bricks were 
flat once more. 1 

Besides this problem of the 
plano-convex bricks, the paral¬ 
lelism between the brick struc¬ 
tures of Sumer and those of the 
proto-Indians is perfect. In 
Sumer there are especially 
moulded, wedge-shaped bricks 
for building columns (Figs 58, 
60)-; in Mohenjo-Daro there are 
especially wedge-shaped bricks 
for building wells or floorings 
for ablutions/' (Figs 50, 01). 
In al-’LJbaid clay cones have 



Fi£. 61 

Specimen of a wall of Mohenjo-Daro showing 
bricks laid on cdtrc. 



Fig. 65 

Hows of bricks laid on edge intermingled with row 
of flat bricks in a wall of Mohenjo-Daro. 


been found to strengthen 
the plastering mud of 
the walls. 4 Such cones 
have also been found in 
Mohenjo-Daro 4 ’ (Fig. 02); 
and in Sind by Dr 
Ghurye, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Bombay." 
The present writer has 
found some similar clay 
cones in a prehistoric 


1 Delougaz, op. cit., p. 34. 

8 Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art , p. 105; Mackay, A Sumerian Palace and the 
“A” Cemetery at Kish, 11, pi. XXXTT, No. 3; Delougaz, op. cit., pp. 14-15 and 29. 

3 Marshall, op. cit., I, p. 269. 

4 Woolley, op. cit., pp. 41-43. 

* Marshall, of. cit.. Ill, pi. CXXXI, Nos. 47-51. 

6 Ghurye, “Account of an Exploratory Tour in Certain Parts of Sind in search o 1 Prehis¬ 
toric Culture* J , J. U. B., IV, pt. 6, pi. XII, Nos. 34-35. 
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l'ig. till 

A stairwav of Tull Astnar in Sumer. 


convex bricks slanting 
in the same direction 
have also been found.- 
This pattern there¬ 
fore is ultimately 
caused by the techni¬ 
que of laying bricks 
on edge, instead of 
laying them flat in 
successive rows. 
Sumeriologists have 
studied this technique 
since it was elis¬ 


or perhaps protohistoric site on 
the river Sone (Bihar).' 

A special building technique 
system developed in Sumer 
in the plano-convex brick period 
the study of which must also 
find a place in this work. I refer 
to the so-called herringbone pat¬ 
tern produced by rows of bricks 
laid on edge and slanting in 
opposite directions. (Fig. (53). 
This latter circumstance, which is 
the main factor for the appear¬ 
ance of the herringbone pattern, 
is merely accidental, caused by 
the queer shape of the bricks, 
for occasionally two or more 
consecutive rows of piano- 



1 They may be seen in the Museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s 
College, Rom bay. 

2 Delougaz, op. cit., pp. 21 and 24. 
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covered. Mr Delougaz thinks 
that its explanation is habit; 
and tries to explain the latter 
by the stone buildings of Anti- 
Lebanon in northern Mesopo¬ 
tamia, thus perhaps suggesting 
that the Sumerian brick-layer 
came from those northern 
districts. Mohenjo-Daro also 
knows the technique of laying 
bricks on edge, intermingled 
with rows of flat bricks from 
time to time, in the same way 
as in Sumer. (Figs 04, 65). If 
this habit was the cause of the 
introduction of this building 
technique in Sumer -as it 
probably was -the Indus 
Valley brick-layer might have 
been the unconscious forerunner of the brick builder of Sumer. 

As regards the buildings themselves, many streets of the city 
were narrow lanes in Sumer, just as in Mohenjo-Daro. Hence 
the houses at the entrance of the street had their corners rounded, 
for the sake of vehicles, both in Mesopotamia 1 and in India . 2 3 
The internal arrangement of the house seems to have been the 
same in both the countries / 1 There were stairs leading to the 
upper floors. (Figs 66, 67). The same system of drainage has been 
found in the old cities of the Euphrates and o f the Indus. 
(Figs 68-70, 73). Toilets of the same kind have also been dis¬ 
covered in the houses of both the countries . 4 (Figs 74-76). In 



Fig. 08 

A drainage canal in M'ohenjn-I >aro. 


1 Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees, p. 165. 

2 Mackay, The Indus Civilization, pp. 25-20; Marshall, op. cit., 1, p. 284. 

3 Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees , pp. 104-170; Mackay, op. cit., pp. 32-50. 

4 Frankfort, op. cit., pp. 8 and 29 ; Frankfort, Veil A stmt}, Khafage and Khorsahad, p. 30, 
fig. 23 ; Marshall, op. cit., I, pp. 200-208. The system of privies and drainage seems to have 
travelled up to Svria. Cf. Mallowan, “The Syrian Citv of Tii-Barsil>”, Antiquity, XI (1937), 
p. 331. 
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Mohenjo-Daro some window lattice grills, both of alabaster and 



Kig. <>9 

Drain api‘rt tiros loading out from a lions;* of Mohenjo-Daro. 


of terracotta, have been found. 1 Terracotta grills have also been 
found in Sumerian houses- (Figs 77, 78). In connection with these 
lattice-covered windows, it is of interest to notice that they are 
clearly remembered in Tamil. In modern Tamil the usual word 
for window is janel, which is derived from the Portuguese janela 
(a small janua or door). But the real ancient name for window 
in Tamil is pala-kani, which means “many-eyed (opening)”. The 
space left free by the grills through which light and air could pass 

1 Marshall, up. oil., I, pp. 218-219; Ill, pi. CXXXIIi, Nos. 10 and 11 ; pi. CI.V1IJ, No. 14. 

* Frankfort, Iraq Excavations of the Oriental Institute, 1932 - 33 , p. 14, fig. 9. 
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was apparently supposed to be “eyes”. One of the inscriptions of 



Kig. 70 

A drain in the excavations of Khafajo in Sumer. 

the Indus Valley which describes the house 
from which they could see the stars during 
the day, says that the house had “two 
eyes”, i.e. two small openings. 1 

Sumerian workmen carried heavy loads 
much in the same way as workmen do at 

present in India. 



Kig. 71 

A sign of the Indus Valley 
script showing two workmen 
carrying a heavy load. 



Fig. 72 

Two Sumerian workmen carrying 
a heavy amphora, after a seal 
from Fara. 


The load hanging 
from a wooden pole was thus easily 
translated from place to place by two 
men who carried the pole upon their 
shoulders. An early Sumerian seal 
shows two labourers thus carrying 
a huge jar. (Fig. 72). 2 A unique sign 


1 The inscription reads : "Ir taltalilil ir kan ari min ". Vats, Excavations at Harappa, II, 
pi. LXXXVII, No. 46 (Catalogue of signs, No. 483).The inscription means : “The Fish (cons¬ 
tellation) (is) known through the two eyes of the two very bright houses". Cf. above, p. 98. 
Having only two eyes these houses could not be very bright; yet they are called so, because 
from inside those houses they could always see the brightness ot the stars. 

* Cf. Delougaz, op. cit., p. 36, fig. 32. 
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Pig- 73 

A drainage canal of Tell Asraar, in Sumer. 


of the Indus Valley script 
shows the same scene, though 
stylized, as befits the sign of a 
script, with the only difference 
that the object carried, instead 
of being a load, is another well 
known sign of the same script, 
which reads ko and means 
"domination”. 1 (Consequently 
the sign reads koporutir , "the 
carriers of domination”)(Fig.7J). 
The system of carrying such 
loads was therefore known in 
the Indus Valley. 

Something must be said in 
particular about the similarity 
between the temples of both 
lands. The ruins of the temple 
of Mohenjo-Daro have not been 
recovered as yet, but a small 



Fig. 74 

A Mohenjo-Daro chamber having two privies. 


Mack ay. Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, pi. XCV1, No. .VI8. 
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sealing, found at Harappa, 
shows what the temples 
of the Proto-Indians were 
like. (Fig. 79). It is a small 
quadrangular room, the ex¬ 
terior walls of which are 
probably covered with cones 
applied to its soft plaster 
or clay. Finials decorate 
the corners. In front of 
the temple an awning, simi¬ 
larly decorated with a 
tinial, makes a sort of 
porch under which there 
is a royal throne. On 
this throne there stands 
the disc of the Sun, while 
behind the temple three 
signs of the script tell us 




Fig. 76 

Another privy in a house of Te Asinar, in Sumer. 


that it is the temple 
of the Suns. 1 A similar 
temple is found [(“pre¬ 
sented in one of the 
rough archaic seals of 
Sumer. (Fig. SO). The 
god is standing, simi¬ 
larly under the porch 
in front of the shrine, 
while a nude priest 
performs a ritual liba¬ 
tion in front. A tablet 
of one of the early Bab¬ 
ylonian kings, Nabu- 
aplu-id-dina, now in 


Vatts, Excavations at Harappa, i 1. pi. XC1II, No. 303. There existed a sect whirl} wor¬ 
shipped three suns. Ci. Heras, "The Religion of the Mohenio-Daro People,” pp. 13-14. 
Hhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism, and Minor Religious Systems, pp. Jf>J and 1 r>~, 
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the British Museum, shows the continuation of the same archi¬ 
tectural tradition. (Fig. 81 ). The side wall of the shrine is shown, 

as if it were, transparent, and a huge 
statue of the solar god Shamash is seen 
seated within the temple. Under the 
porch in front of it there is similarly 
a throne upon which the disc of the 
Sun stands prominent, while a priest, 
the king himself and an attendant 
goddess stand in adoration before 
the Sun. 

A scene represented before one of 
these shrines in an archaic seal of Ur 
reminds us of a very ancient Indian 
custom or religious rite, which undoubted¬ 
ly has its origin in the Indus Valley 


period. Elsewhere I have 
noted that an epigraphi- 
cal record mentions some 
“learned Minas who were 
living in caves”. 1 These 
Minas living in such a sec¬ 
luded spot were doubtlessly 
ascetics. The practice of 
yoga started in India at 
a very early age. We do 
not know what the tapasic 
practices of those early 
yogis were. Very likely the 
penance of standing on 
one leg for a long time, 



Fir. 78 

A lattice grill from a house of Tell Asmar, in Sumer 



Kig. 77 

A Mohcnjo-Daro pula-karri. 


1 Ileras, “Mohenjo-Daro, the People and the Land”, p. 708. 
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spoken of as practised by 
Arjuna 1 2 and even by the 
very goddess Parvati,- was al¬ 
ready customary in the Indus 
Valley; for the seal of Ur 
referred to above depicts a , , ,.. „ F, f 79 

L A sfaling Harappa showing the side elevation 

nidii standing on one leg, of tin* temple of the Suns, 

having one of his hands uplifted in a ritual pose. (Fig. 84). He 

undoubtedly is a yogi 
performing his difficult 
tupas . It is a scene 
characteristically I n- 
dian. 



Fig. 8(» 

A priest performing a libation before a temple of Sumer, 
on an archaic seal of Ur. 


It is besides to be 
noted that the many 
temples of Sumer are 
generally built in the shape of ziggnrats, huge artificial piles of 
bricks, mountain-like pyramids, on whose 
top platform a small shrine was erected. 

Sumeriologists, commenting upon this 
quaint structure, maintain that it was 
built as a mountain with the idea of 
having the temple on its apex. When 
doing so the Sumerians were only the 
continuators of the ancient tradition of 
their original country where there were 
numerous mountains crowned by' shrines 
dedicated to divine worship. On landing 
on the shores of Sumer, they could not 
build their temples straight away on 
the top of mountains, for the simple .... . I?lg ' RI 

reason that there are no mountains in the w a temple of n a i> y iou. 
alluvial plain of the Two Rivers. Hence they resorted to erecting 



1 Mahabhavata, Vana Parva, IttoO. 

2 Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, If, part 2, pp. 409-410. 
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artificial mountains, to place their chapels on their top. 1 2 * 4 The idea 
that Siva was dwelling on the summit of a mountain, about the 
antiquity of which idea we shall speak below,- may have been the 
origin of this custom which was continued in India down to modern 

times. Fr Dubois, in the be¬ 
ginning of the l»th century, 
remarks that one of the most 
frequent spots where Hindu 
temples are built are “on 
the summits of steep rocks, 
mountains and hills”, and 
adds: “This practice of 

constructing buildings con¬ 
secrated to religious wor¬ 
ship upon elevaterl sites must 
have struck all persons who 
have travelled in India. In 
fact there are few mount¬ 
ains, where a well or a spring 
is to be found, that are not 
surmounted by a building of 
this sort. The choice of sites 
like those does not appear to 
be a matter of caprice". ;! 
The customs of India have 

Arjuna practising J/I'. Ln MalnU.aiipnnnn. cllan S ed Ver >’ little in the 

course of centuries. 


One of the most characteristic features of the architecture of 
Mohenjo-Daro is the corbelled arch which is found both in the 
case of gates as well as in the case of a long roof.' 1 (Figs 85, 86). 
This feature has also been found in Sumer; at Nippur there is 
a corbelled gate formed bv hewn stones.’' A long roof, a sort of a 


1 Woolley. The Sumerians, pj>. 141-142. 

2 Cf. Appendix 11 to this Chapter, p. 281. 

a Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, p. f>78 (O.D.P.ed.). 

4 Marshall, op. cit.. Ill, pis. L1V, b ; LV, h; LXXV, c. 

,r> Haiidcoch, Mesopotamian Archaeology, p. 173, lig. 17. 
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vault, built with brick, totally similar to the 
roof of the passage of Mohenjo-Daro, has 
likewise been found at Ur. 1 2 3 (Fig. 87). 

As regards ceramics, Mr P. Joseph has 
recently made a magnificent comparative 
study of the potsherds of the Indus Valley, 
Elam and Sumer.- His conclusions are that 
Indian pottery very early travelled west¬ 
wards as the similarities between it and the 
pottery of Susa II and of Jemdet Nasr 
pottery clearly show. The similarity be¬ 
tween the knob pots of Mohenjo-Daro and 
those of Sumer has already been emphasized 
by Frankfort." (Figs 88, 89), 

Finally, the kings of Sumer used to 
boast of having constructed many canals 
throughout the country to water their lands. 4 
Gilgamesh and other kings are depicted as 



T'iR. 8.-1 

l arvatl undergoing a difficult 
penance, from Pattisvaram. 



log. S4 

A Sumerian in a tapasic attitude, alter an archaic 
seal of Ur. 


supplying water to the 
lands from a pot in 
their hands. The canals 
built in those ancient 
times had been such ex¬ 
traordinary constructions 
that they were still con¬ 
sidered one of the won¬ 
ders of the world in the 
days of Herodotus/' The 


1 von Muller, Atlas zut An haologie dvr K uusl, pi. Ula, No. J4; Hall, .1 Season's Work at 
Ur , p. 89, fig. 74. 

2 Joseph, "The Near East and the Indus Valiev", Journal of the University of Bombay, 
XII (N.S.), (1944), part 4, pp. 7-17. 

3 Frankfurt, "The Indian Civilization and the Near East." Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology, 1932, p. 4 and pi. 1; Frankfort, Tell As mar, Khafage and Khorsahad , pp. 48-51. 

4 Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art , pp. 112-113. 
s Dowson, The Age of the Gods, p. 122. 
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canals of the Proto-Indians are very often 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Mohenjo- 
Daro. 1 2 3 Evidently such canals were con¬ 
structed for fostering irrigation: both the 
harvest and the harvesters are mentioned very 
frequently. Coconut plantations are also a 
feature of this civilization. (Fig. 90). 

We may now consider the evidence 
springing from the seals of both countries. 
It is but natural that the stamp or press 
seals are more ancient than the cylinder 
seals, whose making requires a more skilful 
hand and a highly developed technique. 


Moreover the wide distribution of the stamp 
ri K . nr, seal from Crete to Northern India seems 


A corbel-vanned passage 

in Mohenjo-Daro. t() SUggCSt 

that “the stamp seal was the 
original form”." In the Indus 
Valley all the seals are Hat seals, 
excepting two. :i They are generally 
carved on square pieces of steatite 
stone having a small boss on the 
reverse through which a hole is 
pierced to allow a string to pass. 
Thus the seal may be carried 
hanging on the neck. This boss 
perhaps is also a device to press 
the seal while sealing any soft 
substance. (Fig. 91). 

In Sumer, and later in Baby¬ 



lon and Assyria, the cylinder seal 


Fig. 8(1 

A corbel-arched door in Mohenjo-Daro. 


1 Heras, “Mohenjo-Daro, the People and the Land' 1 , pp. 709-710. Cf. above, pp. 73 and 70. 

2 Dowson, The Age of the Gods, p. 74. The view of Frankfort that the stamp seal is an 
essentially Syrian type cannot be maintained. Cf. Ibid., p. 78. 

3 Mackay, The Indus Civilization , p. 10,5; Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, 

IT, pi. LXXXIX, No. 376 J 
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reigns supreme. Yet a few stamp 
seals are known in a very early 
period of Sumer. 1 (Fig. 5)2). But the 
designs of these early seals lack in 
that beauty and marvellous tech¬ 
nique of the Indus Valley pieces. 
Nevertheless soon the Sumerian seal 
carvers produced some very beautiful 
specimens even among the cylinder 
seals, the carving of which requires 
high greater skill than the carving 
of the stamp seals. The new seal car¬ 
vers of Sumer were not in the 
beginning well trained as yet, but 
not long after, themselves being of 



A corlvl-vaultfd passage* of Ur in Sumer. 


the same stock as the seal 
carvers of the Indus Valley, 
they reached the same stan¬ 
dard of perfection and beauty 
in their work, and even sur¬ 
passed it. Good specimens 
of this efficiency are some 
of the seals of the Gilgamesh cycle : the figure 
of the hero with his muscles, hair and beard is 
a marvellous example of realistic sculpture in 
this difficult art of seal making. (Figs 1)5, 107). 

What was the cause that originated the new 
cylindrical shape in Sumer ? The cylinder seal 
was much more comfortable to carry hanging 
on the neck or attached to the girdle. Perhaps 
this shape was also due to the different kind 
of stones they got in Sumer from the mountains of Syria. 
Certainly this seems to be the cause why the early Sumerian 



Fig. 8i> 

A knob pot from Tel 
Asmar, in Sumer. 


Fig. 8K 

Knob pots of Mohenjo-J >aro. 


1 Cf. Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art , pi. 60, d, f, g, h, i, j and p. 122. 
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seals were so rough in comparison with those of 
the Indus Valley. The Proto-Indian workmen 
who were accustomed to work in the soft steatite 
seals, could not in the beginning be habituated, 
nor did they have perhaps proper tools, to work 
on the hard stones they obtained from the Syrian 
mountains, cornelian, crystal, agate, marble, etc. 

1 here is no doubt that the glyptic carvers 
of Sumer improved much upon the somewhat 
monotonous seal of the Indus Valley. In India 



1'ig. !»() 

impression of a seal 
from Molicnjo I>aro 
1 tearing an inscripl ion 
liitli speaks of a 
H'oannt plantation. 



the majority of the seals bear the isolated 
figure of an animal. A Sumerian seal 
of the Jemdet Nasr period seems to have 
been carved by an Indus Valley sculptor. 


The famous unicorn that is so common 




of Mohenjo-Daro. 


in the Indus Valley a 


in the Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa seals 
has been reproduced to perfection in that 
Sumerian seal, the only difference being that 
instead of one unicorn, the Sumerian artist 
has placed thirteen. (Fig. 97). Frankfort also 
emphasizes the similarity between the car¬ 
vings of rhinoceroses, elephants and croco¬ 
diles in both the lands. 1 (Fig. 94). The four 
Indian seals that depict the fight of Bhima 
with two rampant lions 2 (Figs 98-100) 
have their traditional sequence in Sumer 
in the numerous seals that show the heroic 
fight of Gilgamesh, down to the late 
Babylonian period. (Fig. 101). Here the 
fight of Gilgamesh is not only with lions 
but with all sorts of animals and even 
mythical monsters. There are, besides, 
few seals on which some attempts at an 


1 Frankfort, “The Indian Civilization and the near East”, op. cil ., p. 3 and pi. 1. 

2 Cf. Heras, "The Age of the Maliabharata War”, Journal of Indian History, XXVI, pp. 7-18. 
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ingenuous composition reveal the 
budding artists. Yet such composi¬ 
tions are, we may say, standardized, 
in the same way as later in Sumer. 
The scene of a tiger withdrawing 
from the foot of a tree is re¬ 
peatedly found in seals coming from 
Harappa and from Mohenjo-I)aro.' 
The composition is substantially the 
same, even if a few new elements 
are introduced in some of the speci¬ 
mens. Such is also the case of the 




iMg. !'-* 

Two vorv early stamp Sumerian seals. 



Mesopotamian glyptic compo¬ 
sitions. Some fanciful decora¬ 
tive composition showing the 
same figure reproduced round 
a central imaginary pivot is 
also common in the Indus 
Valley and in Sumer. (Figs 
10(5, 107). 

Two seals from Mohenjo- 
Paro reproduce two images of 


demons in a frightful as¬ 
pect. (F'ig. 108). They 
are provided with long 
curved horns, scorpion¬ 
sting-like pig-tail, long 
tail, hoofs > and are shown 
in a war-like attitude. 

Yet their monstrous face 
is the most remarkable 
of their limbs. All the moral perversity of their rank is depicted 



rig. im 

Sumerian seal from Tell Asmar showing the. Indian 
carving technique. 


1 Marshall, op. (if.. Ill, pi. CXI, Nos. 353, 355, 357; Mackav, h'urther Excavations a t Mohrnjo- 
L)aro, pi. XC, No. 23b; pi. XCV1, No. 522; Vats, op. at., pi. XC1, No. 248; pi. XCIII, No. 308. 
This scene will be explained in a chapter of the second volume of this work. Tor the present 
cf. Heras, "El pecado del Paraiso en las naciones proto-indico-mediternineas", Estudios Biblicos, 
I, pp. 57-00. 
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in those bulging eyes, the 
flat nose, the brutish snout 
and their shapeless contour. 
When studying them one is 
unvoluntarily reminded of 
the horrible faces of the 
Babylonian demons, which 
are 

tinuators of the Indus Valley tradition. 

As regards the script itself which we 
find in these seals, it has been said that 
it does not show any improvement or 
progress in spite of the hundreds of spe¬ 
cimens we possess, coming from different 
sites and from different levels ; and this 
lack of development has been brought 
forward to prove the stationary character 
of the Indus Valley Civilization. 1 2 What 
we have said in connection with the 
development of some signs- clearly shows 
how baseless are such statements. In 


undoubtedly the con- 



Fig. IX! 

The isolated unicorn of the 
Indus Valley seals, on one from 
Mohenjo-Daro. 



Tig. »r> 

(dlgamesh watering buffaloes, on a seal of Akkad. 



Fig. 97 

A Sumerian seal from Jemdet Nasr bearing several unicorns 
in the Indian style. 


Appendix I to this chapter much more will be said about the 
development of other signs and their tendency to simplification 


1 Figgot, Some Ancient Cities of India, pp. 10-17. 

2 Cf. above, pp. 72, 100-101, 164-165. 
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and stylisation. In many instances the 
development of some of the signs in 
the Sumerian script is only the conti¬ 
nuation of the development which had 
begun in the Indus Valley. 1 

But even the mere materiality of 
writing, or properly inscribing, the characters 
or signs evidently discloses some clearly 
different stages of improving the technique. 
There is a vast difference between the 
technique of the script shown in the broken 



1'iK- 

Impression of a Mohenjo- 
Oaro seal, partly damaged, 
depicting Billina between 
two rampant lions 



seal whose impression is reproduced in 
Fig. 13 'and that of the majority of the 
square seals. And even considering the 
latter only one cannot compare the magni¬ 
ficent regular writing of Figs 1.4, (> t 14, and 
35 with the somewhat careless way of 
carving the signs on the seals whose impres¬ 
sions are reproduced in Figs 5, 21,24 and 99. 


rig. 9 <i There is besides another kind of seals, 

niiima holding tin- two lions practicallv all among those that bear an 

or tigers bv the neck, on a . 

seal from Mohenjo-i >aro. inscription only, which disclose a new 


tendency the study of which should not be 
neglected. I refer to a clear expansion of the 
end of some strokes which is almost never 
seen in the square seals. The attention of 
the readers is particularly drawn to the 
signs If and ft in Fig. 110 and signs ( 
and £ (as well as to the determina¬ 
tives of personality) in Fig. 109. (Cf. 



also Fig. 2 on p. 100) One wonders how 


Fig. 100 


this expansion was obtained at the time The samc scene of the Lion - 

, . .. « x»r • j T Fighter on another seal 

of carving the seal. Was it purposely from Mohenjo-Daro. 


1 Cf. in particular the development of the signs meaning "flag’', “god”, “offspring”, 
“prince", etc. 
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done, or was it accidentally 
caused by flattening the 
implement used by the seal 
carver upon the surface 
of the seal ? In any case 
it looks a new style of 
producing the same signs ; 
a new school of writing, 
let us sav, which owing 
to tlie final development 
of this script in Mesopotamia, when be¬ 
coming cuneiform in the Babylo-Assyrian 
period, is of extraordinary significance. 

For these signs, with their clear wedge- 
shaped endings, should possibly be classi¬ 
fied as the forerunners of the cuneiform 
script, in a very early stage of its develop¬ 
ment. 




Gil ga mesh fighting with lions, on a seal from Tart 


This is the proper place to compare , ,. 102 . 

the work of the Proto-Indian and Surae- [mmMohrnjo-Dun.. 
rian sculptors beside the held of glyptics, l he Museum of our 
Indian Historical Research Institute possesses a 
very archaic Proto-Indian image of a King of 
Nandur, whose origin may only be surmised.' 
The technique of the carving is very primitive 
though the features of the king are definitely 
marked with doubtless certainty. (Fig. Mil. The 
Fig. 103 attention of the readers should be drawn to two 

Impression of a seal . .. . , 

from Mohenjo-Daro details winch we see later reproduced in Sumerian 
depicting^the same statues Q ne j s position of the hands. That 



1 Before the actual discovery of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro cities a number of objects 
lielonging to this culture were known, owing to the brick searching parties of the villagers of 
the neighbourhood. While looking for bricks to build new houses, other objects were eventually 
found, which migrated to the hands of travellers. Thus a few seals of this culture were even¬ 
tually published and some of them travelled to the British Museum before? the actual discovery 
of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. They may be seen in Cunningham, Report for the year 1872-73, 
v, p. 108 and pi. XXXIII, Nos. 1 & 2; Inscriptions of Asoka, Corpus Insertptionum, Indie-arum, 
I, (1877 ed.), pi. 38; I.A., XV (1888), p. I, tig. 1 ; J.R.A.S. . 1012, pi. facing p. 700. This icon 
must have had a similar origin. Cf. Heras, “A Proto-Indian Icon", pp. 472-474. 
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ancient sculptor found himself helpless when 
he was confronted with the problem of 
carving the hands. In fact the hands are 
the most difficult limb of the human body 
to be reproduced by artists of all ages. 
He solved that problem by joining both 
hands in front of the chest, a few parallel 
strokes suggesting the fingers of one of the 
hands; the other remaining hidden behind 



lug. 104 

Impression ot a seal from 
Harappa depicting the 
same scene. 


the former. This finally became the tradi¬ 
tional way of carving the hands in the 
images of Sumer, in the early ones still in a 
rough shapeless way (Figs 112, 113) ; but 
later, as in the beautiful images of Gudea, 
the famous pate si of Lagash, the hands and 


rig. n>5 fingers have already their proper shapely 


Impression of a Sumerian 
seal bearing a. scene round 
a 


contour. These images of Gudea are likewise 
enriched with precious inscriptions on the 


lower portion of the image as 
well as on the arms, in some 
cases. St) it happens with the 
Proto-Indian icon we have 
been studying. Long inscrip¬ 
tions are inscribed in front and 
on the back of the icon, both 
enclosed within a cartouche, 
while the inscriptions found 
on each side are short and 
within a circle, in the same 
way as in Gudea’s statues. 



Fig. 1 < K* 

The animal wheel on a Proto-Indian seal 
t r< mi Mohenj o-1 )aro. 


One thing is certain, the Sumerian sculptor as well as his 
Proto-Indian ancestor aimed at the reproduction of the human 
body, not in an idealistic or spiritual fashion, as the Gupta sculptor of 
a later age in India, but in the most remarkable realistic way 
that sculpture has ever known. The well modelled arms of Gudea’s 
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images, as well as the nude 
statue of An coming from 
Harappa (Fig. 28), are the 
supreme specimens of such 
realistic art in the reproduc¬ 
tion of the human form, that 
the ancient East has ever 


produced. 1 2 * 


The man wheel on a Sumerian seal from Akkad. 

themselves they have many points 
of Mohenjo-Daro. “The two portrait 
statues discovered in 192(5 at Mo¬ 
henjo-Daro in Sind”, says Dawson, 
“undoubtedly represent the same 
type of low-browed oblique-eyed, 
broad-headed men as that in Sume¬ 
rian art’’.- (Fig. 113). A very 
archaic figure of an Indian, discove¬ 
red in the Zhob, the northeastern 
district of Balochistan, by Sir Aurel 
Stein, which is now in the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Store of the Peshawar Museum 
(Fig. 116), may appear as the por¬ 
trait of a brother of some inhabitants 



Fig. i on 

A Mohenjo-Daro seal which shows a new 
technique in the system of writing. 


As regards the Sumerians 
of contact with the people 



Fig. 108 

Two Mohenjo-Daro seals displaying the 
figures of two demons. 

of Kish portrayed in the scul¬ 
ptures unearthed by Mackay, ;i 
or of Kurlil(?) come to light 
at al-’Ubaid, and now in the 
British Museum. 4 (Fig. 119). 
I). FI. and M. E. Gordon who 
are not inclined to acknow¬ 
ledge Indo-Sumerian con- 


1 Cf. Heras, “The Origin of the so-called Greco-Buddhist School of Sculpture of Gandhara", 
J.B.B.K.A.S. (N.S.), XII, pp. 78-92. 

2 Dowson, op. cit., p. 82. 

5 Cossio-l’ijoan, Summa Artis, II, p. 28. 

4 Hall, A Season’s Work at Ur, pp. 2£>0-2o2. 
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nections, qualify the former 
as “by far the most Sume- 
rian-looking object yet found 
in India”. 1 2 3 (Fig. 110). From 
what we learn by studying 
the archaelogical monuments, 
the Sumerians dressed their 
hair in long locks in ordinary 



IIII! 

A Mohenjo-I >aro seal disclosing a cuneiform 
tendency in some of the signs. 



Fig. Ill 

A very archaic figure of a King of 
Nandfir. 


life; sometimes, nevertheless, we find 
some having a sort of a pig-tail.- 
Both ways of dressing their hair were 
also used in Mohenjo-l)aro. :t (Figs 
110 , 120 ). 

Some Sumerian Kings wore a fillet 
round their head. When Gilgamesh, 
King of Uruk, bathed after reaching 
the Island of Immortality, “the band 
round his head was made new”. 4 This 
was also customary among the Proto- 
Indians/ The portrait of the Proto- 
Indian King, which has often been 
wrongly described as a yogi, wears 
this band (Fig. 121), which is other¬ 
wise known in Sanskrit literature as 
the | patabandha. As regards their 


1 Gordon, “Mohenjo-Daro. Some Observations on Indian Prehistory", fray, VII, 
j>. 11 and pi. I. 

2 Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian J'rohlem, p. 14 ; Cossio-Pijoan, op. cit., II, p. 4(1, 
fig. 

3 Marshall, op. cit., I, pi. XJI, No. IK. Marshal) thinks that the seven tailed figures shown 
in this seal are not men : “The seven figures in a line at the bottom 1 take to lie female officiants 
or niinistrants of the Goddess". Ibid., I. p. !><>. Mackav on the contrary is of opinion that thev 
are “seven spirits or deities”. Mackav, The Indus Civilization , p. 73. Elsewhere have 1 shown 
that they are seven victims of a human sacrifice. Cl. Heras, “Tree Worship in Mohenjo-Daro" 
p. 38. They are not the only ones. There is another party of seven in a fragment of a seal. 
Cl. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, II, No. 2M. At a later period in Sumer two curls or tresses 
were allowed to fall on each side of the head. Cf. Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem, 
p. 14. The same thing occurs with the statues of An. Cf. Heras, "About a Wild Identifi¬ 
cation", p. 104. 

4 Leonard, Gilgamesh t p. 72. 

3 Marshall, op. cit., Ill, pis. XCV11I and C, 
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attire the Sumerians wore the 
kaunakes, a woollen dress, 1 2 classi¬ 
fied as the dress of a warm 
country, for it left the upper 
portion of the body bare." (Figs 112, 
125). We know from the Rgvcda 
that one of the proto-Indian tribes, 
the Paravalas (most probably the 
Paravas 3 ), who were inhabiting 
the banks of the Parusni (Ravi), 
“clothed themselves in robes of 
wool’’. 4 * 6 Recently some images 
of the mother-goddess wearing a 
similar kaunakes were discovered 
at Rairh in Rajastan/' (Fig. 124). 

A striking characteristic of Su¬ 
mer as regards attire, was the per¬ 
fect nudity of the priests when 
performing ritual ceremonies,® as 
has already been noted by Barton. 7 8 
(Fig 126). Moreover, as we see 
from the carvings and seal impressions themselves, the priests 
were fully shaved both in head and face and as regards the whole 
body. (Figs 127, 128). The Rgveda also speaks of some munis 
“girdled with the wind”, i.e. nude.® The Ajivikas were also naked 

1 Cf. Przyluski, “Une ctoffe orientale, le kaunakes", J.R.A.S., 1931, pp. 339-347. 

2 Crawford "The Birthplace of Civilization'*, Geographical Review, XVI (1926), pp. 74-75. 

3 Probably they were the Paravas called Pa gal Paravir, "Sun Paravas". Cf. Heras, 
"The ‘Mlnavan* in Mohenjo Paro", p. 284. 

4 Rg., V, 52, 9. 

4 Puri, Excavations at Rairh, pi. XII. Cf. Heras, "Excavations at Rairh," The New Re¬ 
view XVI, p. 457. 

6 Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art, pi. 18, a ; Woolley, The Royal Cemetery (Ur 
Excavations), pi. 11, b; Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur, pi. XI ; Jeretnias, Handhuch 
der altar ientali sc hen Geistcskultur , p. 62 ; Cossio-Pijoan, Summa Artis, II, p. 50, fig. 66 ; p. 51, 
fig, 68 ; p. 52, fig 69 ; lnstituto Gallach, Historia Universal, I, p. 130. 

7 Barton, "Whence Came the Sumerians?", J.A.O.S., XLIV, p. 264; Barton, Semitic 
and Hamitic Origins, pp. 36-37, where he says : "On solemn religious occasions, where Sumerians 
were officiating before the gods, they discarded all clothing and were entirely nude." 

8 Rg, t X, 136, 2. 



Rig- H-’ 

An archaic figure of a Sumerian from 
Tel hi. 
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ascetics. 1 So were also the Jaina 
Nirgranthas in the beginning,- a 
custom which has been kept by 
the sect of the Digambaras (clad 
with the sky). Accordingly, the 
Jaina tlrthaiikaras are represented 
nude. (Fig. 11 4). As regards the shav¬ 
ing of the body, it is held in 
India as the symbol of the clean¬ 
liness of the mind. 11 3 "When the 
lamp or the oil or the wick is not 
free from dirt, the light that is given 
is not clear. In like manner when 
the mind is unclean, the truths 
necessary to be known cannot be 
discovered, and the rights of asce¬ 
ticism cannot be properly exercised ; 
but when the body is clean, the 



ri«. 118 

Stnrn* figure ot a Sumerian, of mi 
known provenance. 



Fig. 114 

A Digamhara Jaina 
tUlhankara, from 

flersoppa. 


mind partakes of the same purity; and as the lamp 
and wick, when free from dirt, give a clear light, 
so the mind that is pure can discern the truths 
and exercise the rites in a proper manner.” 4 Some 
of the samkskaras , as the Chanla , U pa nay ana and 
Godan a ceremonies “require the shaving of the 
body”.* One of the ceremonies to be performed 
by the youth who is going to be married, among 
the Syrian Christians of Malabar, is the removing 
of the hair of his body on the eve of his wedding/ 1 
Frankfort maintains that there was no fixed rule 
for the disposal of the dead amongst the Sume- 


1 Barua, The Ajlvikas, p. 11 . 

' Especially the Jlnakalpikas, who tried to imitate Mahavira. Cf. Shah, Jainism m Xorth 
India, pp. 25-211. 

3 Subramanyam, The Tonsure of Hindu Widows, p. 4. 

4 Ibid., p. 9. Cf. Milindapanho, 1, 23. {S.B.E., XXXV, p. 19) 

4 Ibid., p. 3 

• Plaeidus a Sto. Joseph, Fontes Juris Cammici Juris Malankarensium , p. 1 So, n. 1. 
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rians. 1 There was no fixed 
rule among the Proto-In¬ 
dians either, though it is 
true that a number of graves 
discovered at al-’Ubaid 2 3 are 
very similar to some graves 
unearthed at Harappa.* 
(Fig. 130). The corpses 
were generally placed lying 
on one side in the well 
known embryo position. 
Also in Sumer generally 
the body lay on its right 
side. 4 

As to the domestic ani¬ 
mals of the Sumerians, 
Frankfort believes that 
they had the horse ; but 

A seated figure of Oudea, palrsi of l.agash. from if one inspects Carefully tile 

figures of equine specimens 
of those days, 5 * one soon realizes that they are asses. (Fig. 131). 
“The horse was not known in Mesopotamia until 2000 B.C. or 
later”, says Woolley.' 1 It was not strange ; it was unknown to 
the Proto-Indians in a similar way. 7 On the contrary, it is 
quite evident that the Sumerians knew the humped bull, as is 
represented in several carvings. 8 (Fig. 132). The humped bull 
therefore existed amongst the Sumerians; it must have been 

1 Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem, p. 27. 

* Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur, p. 17. 

3 Marshall, op. cit., I, p. 80, fig. 2. 

4 Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees, p. 75. 

6 Frankfort, op. cit., fig. 7, No. 29 ; Woolley, The Sumerians , pi. 14. 

* Woolley, op. cit., p. 50. 

7 Marshall, op. cit., I, p, 28. 

* Frankfort, Progress of the Wcrrk of the Oriental Institute in Iraq, 1934-35, p. 95, fig. 73 ; 
Sanford, The Mediterranean World in Ancient Times, p. 34, pi. 2. Cf. Marshall, op. cit., 1, p. 28. 
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Fig. lltf 

Illustxating the actual migration of the Proto-Indians from the Indus Valley to Sumer. 
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ViK- 117 

Terracolta figure of an Indian from tlu* /hol». 
Halochistan, of a Hear Sumerian cut. 

and consequently more ancient 


brought by them from their 
homeland. The humped bull is 
a purely Indian animal. 1 

V 

THE DATE OF THE CIVILIZATION 
OF THE INDUS VALLEY 

What was, therefore, the date 
of the Mohenjo-Daro civiliza¬ 
tion, if it is to be placed be¬ 
fore the beginning of Sume¬ 
rian history ? Sumerian history 
commences during the fourth 
millennium ICC. Mohenjo-Daro 
therefore must belong to the 
beginning of this millennium or 
to the fifth millennium ICC. Prof. 
Pirenne pointedly says in this 
connection: “The cities of the 
Indus seem more progressive, 
than those of the Mesopotamian 


delta. Perhaps the latter were born out of the 
contact with the former”.- Some of the astro¬ 
nomical observations recorded in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Indus Valley will help us to deter¬ 
mine the date with a greater degree of certainty. 



The most interesting inscription in this 
respect is the following : 



Fig. 118 

Impression of a seal of 
Mohenjo-Daro which men¬ 
tions the quick step of 
the Rain. 


The inscription reads: edu odu para, i.e. “the Ram runs flying.” 
(Fig. 118). In these words there is a tacit comparison between 


1 Cf. Joseph, “The near East and the Indus Valley XII (1944), pp. 10-11. 

2 Pirenne, Las Grandes Corrien/es de la Histona Universal, I, p. 11. 

3 Marshall, M.D., No. 194. 
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the running of the Ram and, the 
running or speed of the other con¬ 
stellations ; for while stating that 
the Ram runs flying, this document 
also states that the Ram runs faster 
than the other constellations. The 
statement that the Ram runs faster 
very likely refers to the length or 
duration of the day during the period 
when they saw the Sun in the house 
of the Ram. The inscription, therefore, 
meant that while the Sun was in 
the Ram, the days, i.e. the period of 
daylight, were shorter.' This naturally 
would happen in winter. Another 
inscription, which speaks of the con¬ 



i'ip. ns* 

A Sumerian named Kur-ld 
from al-T’baid. 



Fig. 120 

Impression of a seal of Mohenjo-1 )aro showing seven 
victims for a human sacrice having long pig-tails. 


stellation of theMother, 
confirms the winter 
position of the Ram. 
This inscription says 
that “the Mother in the 
middle year walks ant¬ 
like”, i.e. very slowly.- 
(Fig. 138). It is but 
natural; if the Mother 
is in the middle of 
the year. i.e. round 
the summer solstice, 
she must appear pro¬ 
ceeding very slowly, 
as the days are very 
long in summer. That 
the Rain was in winter 


1 Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem , fig. No. 29 ; Woolley, The Sume¬ 
rians, p. 14. 

* Modern Hindus call four months of the year "fast months" ; other four months are called 
"slow months" ; the remaining four months are called "fast-slow". Kvcn in this denomination 
one easily discovers the old octagonal division of the year. The "fast months" and the "slow 
months" must have been the old eight months. When four new months were added, they 
became "fast-slow". 
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Fig. 121 

A Sumerian showing his pig-tail, hi an inlaid pla<|ue from 


Ram, is of three garments”; viz. in 
the beginning of the year, during, the 
month of the Ram, three garments are 
required. Such was the way of reckoning 
the intensity of cold among those early 
people.- This shows that the Sun passed 
over the Ram in winter. Could the Ram 
ever have been one of the winter con¬ 
stellations ? 

When the Greek astronomer Hipparchus, 
in the beginning of the second century 
B.C., studied the position of the stars, he 
found that the beginning of the con¬ 
stellation of the Ram coincided with the 
spring equinox. At the same time he dis- 


time in the Mohenjo- 
Daro period, the follow¬ 
ing inscription settles be¬ 
yond any doubt: 

V X III v i f ’ 

It reads as follows: edn 
kodi edit mail uda adu, 
which means : ‘‘The be¬ 
ginning year of the 



Vig. 122 

A king of the Indus Y'allev 
having his head adorned with 
a ill let. 


Marshall, op cit., No. 170. 

2 The Gan das, a Kannada speaking tribe of the mountains of South Kanara, still speak 
of the intensity of cold in winter time in the same wav. C-f Her as, '‘Light on the Mohenjo-Daro 
Kiddle, p. lti, and above, p. 127. j 
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covered the precession 
of the equinoxes by 
which the ecliptic al¬ 
most imperceptibly 
moves towards the 
west, one degree in 
72 years. Accordingly 
the constellations are 
being slightly displaced 
towards the east. Thus 
the constellation of the 
Ram is not in the be¬ 
ginning of the spring 
any longer. The Fishes 
have taken its place, 
and the Ram is now- 
in the middle of the 

spring. 

Accordingly, in the time of the Clial- 
daeans — the hitherto supposed inventors 
of the Zodiac the Ram was to be found 
towards the west of the spring equinox, 
between it and the winter solstice. Is it 
possible to suppose that when the Zodiac 
was imagined or invented, the Ram, which 
was the first constellation of the year, was 
found somewhere between the winter solstice 
and the spring equinox ? This does not 
seem likely, because there is not a well 
fixed point where to commence the year be¬ 
tween the winter solstice and the spring 
equinox. In the ecliptic there are four 
well determined points, the two solstices and 
goddess from Rain,, Rajastan, the two equinoxes. Once the Ram has 
wearing a kattnakes. passed beyond the spring equinox, we 




Rig. 123 

(•olden helmet oT Mes-kalain-dug of It. showing tin 
roval fillet round his head. 
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3‘ig. 12f» 

A Sumerian figure from Khafajc wearing 
;» kdiumkrs. 


cannot find another well defined 
point for it, till we reach the 
winter solstice. In point of fact 
according to the astronomical 
system of the Chaldaeans, the 
year begins when the Sun enters 
the first point of the constellation 
of the Ram. And yet their as¬ 
tronomical tablets show that the 
spring equinox coincided with the 
Sun’s entrance into the con¬ 
stellation of the Bull. Thus in 
the 2(ith century B.C. the Bull 
became the first constellation of 
the year. Accordingly this Bull 
was named “the directing Bull”, 
i.e. the Bull that goes ahead in 



Fig. 120 

A Sumerian plaque from Ur showing two nude priests performing sacrificial libations. 
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the course of the year, and ‘the celestial 
Bull”, and ‘‘the Bull of light”, which was 
also identified with the Sun-god, Marduk. 1 
This discrepancy between the astronomical 
system and the tablets, suggests that in 
ancient times, as the former shows, the 
year started with the Ram ; but at a 
later period, when the tablets were being 
written, the beginning of the year was 
made to coincide with the constellation of 
the Bull. What may have been the reason 
of this change ? In the Sumerian period 
the Ram was still the first constellation 
of the year.- The numerous figures and 



lag. 12" 

A Sumerian priest ready h>i 
a sacrifice, on a shell plaque 
from It. 



Fig. I2K 

A Sumerian priest performing a sa< rific 
on a seal from La gash. 


terracottas of Rams’ show the 
importance of this animal in 
everyday life, (rod Enlil was 
supposed to have his residence 
in the house of the Ram, 
through which he was to reveal 
himself to men. 4 The Sun 
God, Stanu, of the Hittites is 
depicted, on the rocks of Iasily 


1 Sayce, Lectures on the Origin unit (trnwth of h’etigion, pp. 2H1-.-9.1. 

2 “Sumerit multarum rerutn ail astronomiam pertinentium periti crant .‘ul 

at., p. 43. In modern times a controversy has been going n the.. sc over£ (the 

precession of the equinoxes. Was he really Hipparchus or was he the IW 5 '<man astronomer 
Kidinnu, as Schnabel propounded in 1932? Prol. O. Neugebauei, o tie • |) 1mc ’ jv <tv oi 

has very recently defended the claims of the liwmer {' 1 ''^I'^^.^'meutiimed in the text. 

thatttreMtnmomOT of^Samer and^Haiiyloii had noted t*»c civn r€*cki»n- 

ing of the year and the astronomical tablets show that all the data , 

of the equinoxes were well known to them, and it would ia\ t •' * ‘ _ _ Kidinnu or Xaburianu 

not have drawn the final conclusion. wh etlmr the ac ‘ 1ht . n . asona bleness of the 

or any other astronomer is immaterial. One <-annt . ■ , , //r i oinric-Tierlin 

argumentation of Schnabel (Herossosund haveheen' 

1923) consequently Meissner concludes . The,1’V K idenas) more than a ceiiturv before the 
known to the great astronomer ZJ Assyricn. .1, pp. 416-41K). 

time of its reputed Greek discoverer Hipparcnus , \i * 

8 Cf. Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art, pi. b; * >> ' • f ' 

4 Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Xtn-tb, pp. 34-3o. 
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Kaya, accompanied by a Ram. ] In 

Egypt the Ram was the animal sacred 
to Ammon, the first god of the triad 
of Thebesat Thebes the image of 
Jupiter (i. e. Ammon) had a face like 
that of a Ram ; :i the spirit of Ammon 
was supposed to dwell in the Ram- 
headed sphinx ;' Khnemu, the god 
creator of man, is also represented 
Ram-headed.* Tn Libya they wor¬ 

shipped Ammon decorated with Ram’s 
horns attached to his head.* Herodotus 
narrates that according to the Egyptians 
when Jupiter appeared to Herakles, he 
covered his face with the skin of a Ram. 7 In Rome Jupiter was 

also represented at times with the horns of a Ram and was 

called then Jupiter-Ammon owing to its resemblance to the Egyptian 
god.* The Iberians also adored a god crowned with the horns of 
a Ram." A Druid sculpture from France shows the supreme god 
holding the head of a Ram in his left hand. 10 The last link in 
this chain of tradition concerning the Ram united with God comes 
from English literature. Gower speaking of the constellation of 
Aries says : 

"The Creator of alle kinde 

Upon this Signe first began 

The world, whan that he made man, 

And of this constellacion 
The v err ay operacion 

> (iarstang, The Land of the Hiltites, pi. LXV. 

* Wallis Budge, From Fetish to God. 

3 Herodotus, II, 77 and 181. 

* Ibid. 

5 Ibid., pp. 70 and 174. 

• Bates, The Eastern Libyans, pp. 189-190. 

7 Herodotus, I, 42. 

3 Cf. below, Ch. Ill, Appendix. 

• Cf. Heras, "Quienes eran los Druidas?", Ampurias , II, pi. 2, facing p. 25. 

10 Reinach, Guide Ilustrie du Musee de Saint-Germain, p. 72, fig. 69. 



Fig. 129 

A nude priest pouring out a liba¬ 
tion lie fore a godess, on a Sume¬ 
rian plaque. 
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Availeth, if a man therinne 
The purpuse of his werk beginne, 
For than he hath of pr opr etc 
Good spede and great felicite” 

Milton again describes the tempta¬ 
tion of Paradise “while the Sun in 
Aries rose”.- 

During the Sumerian times the 
constellation of the Ram was more 
or less in the winter solstice or very 
near it. When, during the Baby¬ 
lonian period, it was found that 
the Ram was between the winter 
solstice and the spring equinox, i.e. 
not at any well defined point where 
the year could definitely be started, 
it was decided to commence the 



I'iK. i:ti> 

\ tomb discovered itl Mohrnjo-1 )aro 
tin* body lying on his right sid<*. 


year in the constellation of the Bull the beginning of which then 
coincided with the spring equinox. An echo of this new role of 
the Bull is found in Virgil who commemorates the Bull as opening 



the new year: Candidus auratis a pent 
cum cornibus annum Taurus:' Now the 
following important question arises : 
When would the constellation of the 
Ram be in the winter solstice in its 
starting movement according to the 
movement of the ecliptic precession ? 


Fig. i:n Since the ecliptic moves one de- 

A Sumerian chariot drawn bv four asses. ... 

,, * i ^ree every 72 years, it will move 30 

A toy discovered at Tell Agrab. gl cc c \ ci y ’ 

degrees, i.e. the space of one of the constellations, every 72 years 


1 Gower, Confessio A mantis , VII, 1194-1002. 
* Milton, Paradise Lost, X, 329. 
a Virgil, Georgicorum , Liber 11, v. 217. 
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multiplied by 30, i.e. every 2.160 years (That is the reason why 
the constellation of the Ram is now displaced 30 degrees from 
the time of Hipparchus, 140 B.C.). Now since at this date the 
Ram was in the beginning of spring, we shall arrive at the exact 
date of the Ram in the winter solstice by summing 140 (remaining 
B.C.) years before the beginning of the Christian era, 2,160 (last 
constellation of winter), 2,160 (middle constellation of winter) and 

2,160 (first constellation of winter), thus: 

140 

2,160 

2,160 

2,160 

Total 6,620 years 


This rough round 



calculation has carried us a little too far, 
owing to some small difference in 
the period of the precession move¬ 
ment of the ecliptic. In fact the 
beginning of the constellation of 
the Ram coincided with the winter 
solstice in the year 6,504 B.C. But 
is the present constellation of the 
Ram the same as the old constella¬ 
tion of the Molienjo-Parians ? That 
is the crucial point in this very 
intricate and important question. 


Fig. 132 

A Sumerian humped hull from I llGFC Is IlO (I Oil lit tlicit tllC pr6~ 

istioiiaii, in Sumer. sent constellation of the Ram is 

substantially the same as that studied by Hipparchus. It is also 
evident that the constellation of Hipparchus must be the same 
constellation of the Chaldaeans, for Hipparchus’ principles of 
astronomy are the principles of the Chaldaean astronomy. The 
real doubt occurs when proceeding to an earlier age, because the 
Chaldaeans had already twelve constellations in the Zodiac, while 
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the Mohenjo-Darians had eight only. Two of the constellations 
of the Mohenjo-Daro Zodiac may give us a starting point to locate 
all the others on the present Zodiac. These two constellations are 
the second, the Harp, and the sixth, the Arrow. Let us consider 
the latter first. 


The constellation of the Arrow had to he found not far from 
the present constellation of the. Slinger (Sagittarius). The Scorpio 
which is now next to the Slinger did «... 

not exist in the Proto-Dra vidian ' '•% 

Zodiac ; and vet the Scorpion is one of / \ 


the most characteristic constellations 
of the present Zodiac. The so-called 
tail of the Scorpion is as character¬ 
istic as the arrow-like head of the con- * 

stellation. This makes one suspect • • 

that the Arrow of the Mohenjo-Darians # > 

coincided with the present Scorpion. 


This suspicion was confirmed by 
one of the Mohenjo-Daro inscriptions 
which contains a description of the cons 


Fig. iaa 

Position of the stars that lorin the 
constellation of tin' Scorpion. 

tellation of the Arrow : 


oft ,a Will 


This inscription reads as follows: Mun ire peeper mi,, km km,- 
mukil lukodu, i.e. “the Arrow of the very peat star winch lus 

three (stars! (is) with the rain-cloudy Scale . (Hg. >••)■ . 

tlJtha, the Arrow is next to the Scale in ,1, h-hen,o- 

Daro Zodiac. It is the constellation that ‘ ^ 

latter is called “rain-cloudy” or “of the ram clouds Un if^^ 

is placed in the winter solstice, i.e. m December, the Scale 
is pidcea m during which time the monsoon 

correspond to June and part of J . » ® 


1 Vats, H., No. 10185(b). 
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begins on the Western Coast.' Now the Arrow is said to be a cons¬ 
tellation “of a very large star”. This star is in the present constel¬ 
lation of the Scorpion : it is Antares, a star of first magnitude, one 
of the brightest stars of the sky. Moreover the Arrow is said in the 
inscription to have three stars ; they are the three main stars that 
form the arrow-head of the present Scorpion. - 

The very way that the constellation of the Arrow is represented 
in the Indus script still strengthens this identification. This sign 
is not C , as one might expect, but f , in which the central knob 
of the shaft seems to reproduce Antares, as seen in the imaginary 
shaft of the celestial Arrow. 



I'ifi. 184 

Impression of a Mohenjo-I>an> 
seal which mentions the constel¬ 
lation of the Yrit. 


The other constellation of the Mohenjo- 
Darians worthy of our attention is the 
Harp, Yal. As we have seen before, the 
denomination of this constellation was 
changed in Sumer. Henceforth it was 
called Taurus, the Bull. In fact the stars 
which are supposed to mark the horns of 
the bull are so placed upon the sky that, 
looked at from another point of view, they 
take the shape of the Yal as is represen¬ 
ted in our inscriptions (l'ig. 130). 


Having identified these two constellations we shall be able to 
locate all the other constellations of the Mohenjo-Daro Zodiac. 
(Fig. 135). The constellation of Yal took a good portion of the 
present constellation of the Ram, the whole of the Bull, and a 
small portion of the Twins. Nand, the Crab, had almost the whole 
of the Twins and a good portion of the Crab. Ama, the Mother or 
Virgin, had a small portion of the Crab, the whole of the Lion and 
nearly half of the Virgin. Tuk, the Scale, somewhat more than half 
the Virgin and nearly three-quarters of the Scale. Kani, the Arrow, 


1 Cl. Heras, “The Longest Mohenjo-Daro Epigraph’’, p. 23.“». 

2 In connection with these three stars it is interesting to remember the Babylonian tradition 
that god Marduk “set up for the twelve months of the year three stars apiece”. British Museum, 
The Babylonian Legend of the Creation, p. 24. 


ARIES ** PISCES 
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something more than a quarter of the 
Scale, the whole of the Scorpion and 
about a quarter of the Slinger; Kuda, 
the Water-jar, about three quarters of 
the Scale and something more than three 
quarters of Capricorn; Min, the Fish, a 
small portion of the Capricorn, the whole 
of Aquarius and something more than a 
quarter of the Fishes ; and finally Edu, 
the Ram, had nearly three quarters of 
the Fishes and somewhat more than 
three quarters of the present Ram. This 
constellation of the Ram of the Mohenjo- 
Rarians was placed between the present constellations of the Ram 
and the Fishes. 

Indeed, if we look at 
the sky on a dark starry- 
night we shall discover 
between these two cons¬ 
tellations and a small 
corner of the constella¬ 
tion of the Whale, a 
number of stars in such 
positions that they re¬ 
semble the very shape 
of the Ram, always head *'■«• >•*" 

' The stars forming the constellation ol the Kam give the 

downwards, of the Mo- shapr <.r u, : - si K .. that r<a<is T:,;,,.. 

henjo-Daro signs. (Fig. 137). 

According to our reasoning, confirmed by the scrutiny of the 
stars themselves in the sky, the ancient constellation of the Ram 
had nearly three quarters of the present constellation of the Fishes. 
Therefore, the beginning of the Ram was about 21 degrees earlier 
than at present. I placed all these data in the hands of Rev. Fr A. 
Romana, S.J., Director, Observatorio del Ebro, Tortosa, Spain. 
He studied the case thoroughly and after some time he wrote to me 
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I'ig. m 

Position of the stars forming the 
constellation of the Harp, Yal. 
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that acc ording to his calculation the beginning of the constellation 
of the Ram of the Mohenjo-Darians coincided with the winter solstice 
in the year 4,980 B.C., which we may take as the probable B.C. date 
when the beginning of the Ram was in the winter solstice, i.e. when 
the Zodiac was imagined as a system of time-reckoning by the 
Proto-Indian people.’ 


It must be quite clear that the seals with inscriptions which 
we have been studying, do not belong to such an early age ; for 
precisely the inscription which has given foundation to our reasoning 
already show's that it belongs to a period when the script had deve¬ 
loped aw'ay from its original stage. The middle sign of this inscrip¬ 
tion is . It represents a leg, the lower portion of which is highly 
conventionalized. Another inscription has kept the original shape 
Cy, w'hich is a clear pictography And yet the inscription under 
discussion does not belong to the later period of Mohenjo-Daro, for 
this sign is found only once, in this inscription precisely; in all the 
other inscriptions the leg is represented stylized 4 , and that re¬ 
presents the last stage of development of a pietographic sign." 


To this advanced period very likely belonged 
a seal the inscription on which is as follows:- 

f 1/ A « 

The inscription reads (from right to left) : 
crubilru art relit amcl 



Vip. 138 

Impression of a seal of 
.A I o hen j n- ] )aro wl tiul. 
mentions the slow 
course o! the Mother. 


’ The position of the stars in this and tin* preceding drawings as well as t. e division of the 
constellations on the drawing of Fig. 137 have been taken from the At/as Celeste, par K. Delporte 
of the International Astronomical Union. 

2 Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian Rrotdem, p. 28, says that the Indus civilization 
is later than the al-TT>aid culture. We readily admit that the things found up to the present 
in the Indus Valiev may he later than the al-Tbaid period. Yet these later tilings reveal to us 
the existence of a very high culture at a date earli r than al-’Cbnid. This early date of the 
astronomical observations of the Indus Valley people tallies with what is being said of the Sume¬ 
rian invasion, that “the Sumerians were in Baby 1 onya before the dawn of history'’. Barton, op. 
fit., p, 263. “Soon after 4,000 B.C. th.* Sumerians arrived at the head of the Persian gulf with a 
fully developed civilization ; they probably came lrom the east, and possibly from the north¬ 
west India”. Had cl oil. The Races of Man and their Distribution, p. 100. 

3 Mackay, op. cit. } II, pi. XCV, No. 442. 

4 Marshall, M.D., Xos. 12, 13, 21, 87, 370, .*i40 ; H., 30, 47. Cf. above, p. 72. 

5 Ibid., M.T>., No. 182. Cf. above p. 231. 
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which means : “the Mother of half of the year walking like an 
ant”. (Fig. 138). This inscription avers that the Mother 
(the Virgin) walks very slowly ; in point of fact, if the inscription 
means anything, it means that the Mother walks more slowly* 
than all the other constellations. Now if the constellation of the 
Mother goes more slowly than the others, i.e. if, when the Sun is in this 
constellation, the days are longer, the days will be shorter in the 
opposite constellation, and the opposite constellation is not the Ram, 
but the Fish. Evidently therefore when this remark about the 
Mother was inscribed on this seal, the Ram had already been dis¬ 
placed and the F'ish was occupying the place of the Ram, next to the 
winter solstice. This does not prove that a period of two thousand 
years had elapsed between the two inscriptions, for the former epi¬ 
graph may only be a proverb or a saying recording the ancient 
tradition of the fast running of the Ram. 1 

Before ending this question we must say that as we commence the 
astronomical year at the time of the passing of the Sun through the 
spring equinox, so the ancient authors of the Zodiac, the Proto- 
Indian people, began the. year when the Sun passed through the 
winter solstice. Accordingly astrology always considers that point 
as the beginning of the year. After all it is more natural to begin 
the year when the Sun is at the winter solstice, for then the Sun is in 
the lowermost point of its career ; it commences its rising then. 

A number of inscriptions confirm the inscription which fixes the 
position of the Ram ; for instance, that the Crab is the first constel¬ 
lation which appears in the north, 2 3 i. e. in the spring equinox ; 
that the Scale ends the spring, 2 etc. 

VI 

CONCLUSION 

This date arrived at by the study of the Mohenjo-Daro in¬ 
scriptions is very suggestive. It was always being supposed, after 

1 Some similar statements found in Greek literature may be seen referred to by Dr. J. K. 
Fotheringham, Oxford, in a letter published in The Times , London, March 27, 1930. 

8 Marshall, M.D., No. 233. 

3 thid., No. 430, 
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the post-war excavations conducted in Mesopotainia ) that the Sume¬ 
rian civilization was the earliest civilization in the ancient world. 
Now we have found one which is still earlier. Our civilization is 
therefore also older than the Egyptian civilization. Rightly had 
Prof. Pircnne guessed this some time ago : “The civilization of 
India may, owing to its amplitude and to the high level of its urban 
life, become the oldest civilization of those which we know up to 
now’’. 1 In fact when the Mohenjo-Darians, i.e. the Proto-Indians, 
after settling in Sumer for some time had already multiplied as 
Sumerians, “they said : ‘Come let us make a city and a tower, the 
top whereof may reach heaven ; and let us make our name famous 
before we be scattered abroad into all lands’ They decided to 
build a high tower to commemorate their name before going into 
new lands. Where to ? Not precisely towards the east, whence 
they came, but further towards the north and the west, and one of 
the halts in their career of migration, after crossing the peninsula of 
Sinai, was Egypt. 

Indeed the primitive religion of Egypt also derived from that of 
Mohenjo-Paro. In the Indus Valley t itles An, the Supreme Being, 
was identified with the Sun,' 1 while the most ancient god of Egypt 
seemed to be Ra, 4 the Sun, the main city of whose worship was 
Anu/’ the city called Heliopolis by the Greeks. Anu was probably 
Aniir in ancient times, which name simply means the city of An. 
In fact the hieroglyphs used for writing the name of this city seem 
to read “city of An”. Ra had no special image at Anu. He was 
being worshipped under the shape of a fluted column, 1 ' which was 
evidently the phallic emblem worshipped at Mohenjo-Paro. Thus 
in the name of Anu the sign of the phallus takes the place of the sign 
of An. The Egyptian hieroglyphs read this way 

1 Pirenne, Las Grandes Corrientes de la Hist aria Universal, I, p. In. 

2 Gen., XI, 4. Cf. below. Chapter III, IV. 

* Cf. Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo-l)aro People”, pp. 12-13. 

4 Ra is possibly an ancient Dravidian name for Sun ; for ini originally lira means ‘night’, 
i.e. no Sun, without Sun. Ra, indeed, is a constituent of a name of a famous Dravidian King, 
the rival of Kama, of epic fame. Havana seems to mean “the elder brother of tlie Sun”. At a 
later period, when the Tamilas found it difficult to pronounce the initial r, the name was simply 
forgotten. The same Ra was called An in more ancient times. Cf. below, Chapter III, II, 

5 Savce, The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, p. 82. 

* Ibid., p. 85. 
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(from left to 


right) 1 


If we substitute the so-called column for An we could write this name 
in the Mohenjo-Daro writing as follows 


(from right to left) 

which reads: An adu pali, i.e. “the city of An’’. The similarity 
between the corresponding signs of these two inscriptions is most 
remarkable. 

Ra, in Egypt, was also accompanied by two gods, one male and 
one female,- and used to take eight forms, which were considered 
to be as many gods, in the Mohenjo-Daro fashion. 3 An individual 
god of Egypt in particular shows a clear influence from the Mohenjo- 
Daro mythology. This god is Min, which being an ithiphalic god, 
was also supposed to be a celestial deity and the god of fertility, 4 in 
the same way as Min, the Fish, the most popular form of God An, 
at Molienjo-Daro. 5 6 It is also interesting to notice in connection 
with god Min that on its very ancient statues worshipped in upper 
Egypt there is the image of a fish-horn engraved, as in memory of 
the archaic meaning of Min in the Proto-Indian language. 2 ' 1 (Fig. 131>). 

The migration of the Mediterranean race seems therefore not 
to have been from west to east, but from east to west, following the 
chain of dolmens and megaliths which commences in Ceylon, 7 8 
continues in the mountains and plains of Southern India,and 



1 The similarity of these signs with the Egyptian hieroglyphs is easily detected. 

2 Sayce, op. cit., pp. 83-84 and 811. 

3 Ibid., p. 132. 

4 Cf. Wain wright, “Some Celestial Associations of Min”, The /oitrnal of Egyptian Archaeo¬ 

logy, XXI, pp. 152-170. 

6 Cf. Her as, “Tree Worship at Mohenjo Daro", p. 30, and below, Chapter IV, IV. 

Cf. Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, pp. 223-225. Cf. below, Chapter IV. 

7 Mendis, A Ceylon and World History, up to 1500 , p. 0. 

8 Anglade-Newton, “Dolmens of the Pulnev Hills” ( Memoirs of the . /. .S. oj /., No. 30) ; 
Breeks, An Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monuments of Nifagiris, pis xliv-xlv ; Garstin, 
“Dolmens in Coromandel Coast”, I.A., V, pp. 150-100 ; 255-250. 
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in the plains of the Karnataka 1 
and the plateau of Maharastra- 
up to Kashmir , 3 passes to 
Syria , 4 Cyprus , 5 Malta ,' 1 and 
Egypt , 7 extends along the north¬ 
ern coast of Africa," reaches 
southern Italy,® crosses to 
Spain, 1 " jumps over the Pyren- 
nees to south-western France 
and Brittany," reaches Ger¬ 
many, 1 - bridges the channel to 
enter England and Scotland 13 
and finds its end in Ireland." 
The Minoan civilization there¬ 
fore seems to be only an off¬ 
shoot of the original Mohenjo- 
Daro culture. Another branch 



l ift- i:hi 

Representation of tin* sword <>l the sword-fish 
on imic of 11»«* images of Mjn 1mm Coplos, 
in Egypt. 

of the same tree would he the 


Iberian civilization of Spain, some monumenls of which also 
reveal a very high degree of culture. The paintings of the 
palace of Minos showing bull-fights,are only a link between the 
same feats celebrated in ancient times at Mohenjo-Daro (and even 


I Bengori, “The Dolmen at Motebennur. Karnafah Historical Review, 1, No. 2, pp. oh; 

Ill, p. sots. 

- Sankalia, “Mcgalithic Monuments near Poona", Hulledn of the Henan College Research 
Institute, I (1940). pp. I7K-1K4. 

3 Cat ter, “The Stone Age in Kashmir". Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of Kashmir, 
No. 2. 

4 Barton, Semitic and Hawitir Origins, pp. 50-52. 

h Palma di Cesnola, Cyprus : Its Ancient Cities, Tombs and Temples, p. ISO, 

* Bradley, Malta and the Mediterranean Race, pp. 41-43. 

7 Elliot Smith, “The Evolution of the Rock-cut Tomb and the Dolmen" in Essays and 
Studies presented to William Ridgeway, pp. 439-544. 

* Bates, 'The Eastern Libyans, p. 190. 

Pigorini, “Monumenti Megalitici di Terra Otranto ', liullettino dipaleontulogia Italian i, 1889, 

p. 178. 

IM Melida, Anjueologia Espanola, pp. 35-41. 

II Hoernes-Behn, Pre hist aria, T, pp. 124-120. 

14 Ibid., p. 88. 

Higgins, The Celtic Druids, passim. 

14 Borlase, The Dolmens of Ireland, passim. Cf. Ripley, The Races of Europe, p. 489. 

15 Evans, The Palace of Minos, HI, pp. 219-232. 
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now among the cowherds of South India) and the bull-fights of 
Spain. One of the carvings discovered at Mohenjo-Daro shows a 
bull with its head bent to the ground while a man stamps his left 
foot on one of the horns and drives his spear into the bull’s neck. 1 
Such a feat could be performed by a good Spanish “matador”.- 


Appendix I 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SUMERIAN SCRIPT 

That the Sumerian script is a development of another sort 
of writing is a fact admitted by all Sumeriologists. When the F'ara 

tablets were published/ 1 all realized that 
those tablets show an earlier stage of deve¬ 
lopment than those studied by Thureau- 
Dangin 1 3 * * * and by Barton/’ A few years later 
a set of newly discovered tablets at Jemdet 
Nasr were also published" - tablets which 
evidently disclose a much earlier period in 
the development of that writing, so early as 
to leave a gap between it and the period of 
the Kara tablets. (Fig. 140). The transition 
from Jemdet Nasr to F'ara was finally found 
in the archaic texts discovered at Ur by the 
joint Expedition of the British Museum and 
the University Museum, University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, Philadelphia, to Mesopotamia. 7 Earlier than all these the 
Kish Tablet of the Ashmolean Museum marks the initial state of the 
Sumerian script, with which we are now acquainted. 8 (Fig. 15). 

1 Mackav, Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, TI, pi. XCI, No. 4a and pi. XC.II. No. 111). 

2 CM. Heras', “Further Excavations at Mohcnjo-])aro“, The Sew Review, IX, pp. 70-72. 

3 Deimel, Die Inschriften von Earn. 

1 Thureau-Oangin, Recherches sur TOrigine de TEcriture Ciineiforme. 

Barton, The Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing. 

* I.angdon, Pictographic Inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr. 

7 Burrows, Archaic Texts (of Ur). 

8 Cf. Smith, Early History of Assyria to 1,000 B.C., PJ. Ill, b c. 



Fig. J40 

Pictographic tablet found 
at Jam del Nasr, in Sumer. 
Obverse. 
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While studying all these stages of development, one easily 
finds out that the pictographs of the Kish tablet have suffered a 
considerable change in the tablets of Jemdet Nasr and Ur, and much 
more in those of Para. The signs become conventionalized and 
apparently phonetic. Their original pictographie nature disappears 
almost absolutely. Moreover round forms are little by little straight¬ 
ened, very little in Jemdet Nasr, much more in Kara. Thus the 
transition from these conventionalized straight shaped signs to the 
cuneiform sign is almost imperceptible. 

This evidently shows that the original script was a pictographie 
script. The late Prof. S. Langdon speaking of the two styles of 
making signs in the Jemdet Nasr period says that both groups part 
“from the original and homogeneous pictographie stage ’’. 1 2 * Prof. 
Ball affirms the same : “It has long been recognized that Sumerian 
writing was originally of a pictorial or hieroglyphic nature”.- Where 
and when was this pictographie writing used ? This is indeed a 
crucial question in the history of early epigraphy. Since the signs 
of the Kish Tablet are all pictographs, could we suppose that this 
tablet marks the original pictographie stage ? 

First of all, since the document is one only, and the signs ins¬ 
cribed on it are not many, it would be too premature to make a 
statement concerning this tablet. Accordingly Prof. Langdon himself 
only affirms that the Kish Tablet “has the signs more near the 
original pictographs than the Jemdet Nasr script”,'' and indeed, if 
we are to believe late Babylonian tradition, the Sumerian script came 
from abroad, brought to the valley of the Euphrates by Oannes, 
Odakon and all those half-mythical heroes whose names are recorded 
in Berossus’ fragments . 4 

Prof. Ball after studying the very suggestive similarities and 
even connections between Chinese and Sumerian finally concluded 
that both scripts might have come from a third original script of 

1 Langdon, op. cit., p. iv. 

2 Ball, Chinese and Sumerian, p. vii. 

8 Langdon, op. cit., p. iii. 

4 Cf. Schnabel, Berossos und die hahylonisch-hcllenistische Literatur, pp. 172-175. 
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central Asia. 1 At the time of Ball’s publication the script of Mohen- 
jo-Daro was not yet fully known. Could Mohenjo-Daro be the 
reply to our query ? 

Sir C. L. Woolley boldly affirms that “the Indus Culture appears 
to have had no effect on the Sumerians’’.- No other was the opinion 
of Prof. Langdon when he contributed the sign list of the Mohenjo- 
Daro script to the work of Sir John Marshall.* Yet after the publi¬ 
cation of the Jemdet Nasr tablets he was forced to change his views. 
In a P. S. he attached to the above mentioned sign list, he corrects 
his former views 4 and when he published the Jemdet Nasr tablets 
he acknowledged that “beyond all doubt, this race (viz. the Sume¬ 
rians at least of Jemdet Nasr) is connected with the race whose 
press seals and painted pottery have been found in the Indus Valley 
at Mohenjo-Daro in the Sind and at Harappa in the Punjab’’; and 
lest there be any doubt about the kind of connection the professor 
means, he adds : “The Sign No. 408 (of Jemdet Nasr) which was 
lost in the Sumerian script is characteristic of the Indus Valley script, 
and a large number of signs are identical in the two scripts”.’’ liven 
the way of writing seems originally to have been the same in both 
the countries, according to the Oxford Professor, who speaking of 
the Jemdet Nasr tablets avers that “the writing originally ran from 
right to left, as does the script of the Indus Valley seals.” 11 

After a careful study of the Mohenjo-Daro script, 1 boldly stated 
in a lecture delivered before the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society on March 18th, 1985, that the Mohenjo-Daro signs 
were the original pictographs from which the Sumerian signs are 
derived. The Times, London, published a report of my lecture on 
March 24th. Two days after, in a letter published in the same paper, 
Prof. Langdon, apparently forgetting what he had written eight 
years before, said referring to the Mohenjo-Daro script ; “It is 

1 Ball, op . cit., p. x, f, n. 

2 Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art, p. 85. Cf. pp. 130-131. 

3 Marshall, Mohcnjo Daro and the twins Civilization, II, pp. 423-453. 

1 Ibid., pp. 453-455. 

r> Langdon, op. cit., p. vi. 

* Ibid., p. iii. 
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obvious that the script is not only later by at least 1,500 years 
than the early pictographic Sumerian script, which can be traced to 
about 4,000 B.C., but also that the two scripts have nothing what¬ 
soever in common.” 

The opinion of the present writer was not after all so extra¬ 
vagant. Dr Hunter, following in the steps of Prof. Langdon himself 
acknowledges the similarities between the Sumerian and the 
Mohenjo-Daro scripts and Prof. Barton admits the probabilitv 
of the Indus Valley origin of the Sumerians.- Now, after having 
deciphered above one thousand and eight hundred inscriptions of 
Mohenjo-Daro, 1 am reconfirmed in my views as regards the Indian 
origin of the Sumerian writing. 

This is what I am going to develop in the following pages. 1 am, 
however, not going to publish a full list of signs nor their genealogical 
formation. A few signs have been jacked up here and there and 
their genealogy is explained after the knowledge acquired while 
reading the Mohenjo-Daro script. Occasionally references will be 
found to the Proto-Chinese scrijit. For convenience sake the signs 
have been placed according to the alphabetical order of their mean¬ 
ings/ 1 2 

I. ACACIA 

The sign C> is found twice in Ur, once in this position (145) 
and the other time in the opposite direction O. (188). They seem 
to be the same. It is found in seal impressions only. On account 
of the round shape of its lines, the sign seems to be very old and 
nearer the original pictographic origin than many signs of Ur. The 
same sign is very often found in Ml) in the ordinary position. 
It reads vel, “acacia” in the MD script. 


1 Hunter, The Script of Harappa and Mohrnjudan >. pp. lib 21. 

2 Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origin*, pp. 3H-37. 

a In the course of this appendix the following abbreviations will be used 

Ki—Kish Tablet Jn --Jemdet Nasr by Langdon 

U r —Archaic Texts of Ur by Burrows Fa—Kara tablets by Demid 

Ha More recent specimens of writing, MD Mohenjo Darn and Harappa seals 
in Barton’s work UC.Proto-Chinese writing 
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Fr Burrows does not give any meaning to this sign. In point 
of fact it does not seem to have any correspondence in later Sumerian 
or cuneiform writing. Perhaps the acacia did not grow in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. This would be another argument in favour of the early age 
of this sealing, proving a sort of remembrance of the Mohenjo-Daro 
acacias. 

2. ASS 

Two pictographs of an ass are shown in Ba (211). One re¬ 
presents the whole animal with the hind portion extremely conven¬ 
tionalized ''=0. This is of Proto-Elamite origin. The other sign 
represents the head of the ass only . Out of this the later Sume¬ 
rian linear representation and the cuneiform signs are derived. 
In Jn (130) the head of the ass is clearly seen, <**< , a little turned up¬ 
wards in an unnatural position. This seems to be the clear ancestor 
of the above Sumerian type. Both signs, the Proto-Elamite and 
the Sumerian, find their representation in MD. The sign corres¬ 
ponding to the former is given in connection with an “ass rider’’ ^ , 
kaliidc orvan. (MD. Ph., M.D., 31-32 Sd, 3089). The other seems to 
be used when the mere mention of an ass is made ?i\. (MD. Ph., H., 
Neg. 4395, No. 3). This seems to be the same sign as Jn, turned to 
the opposite side and placed 90° to the left. 

3. BIRD 

This sign though much conventionalized in Ba (83), still keeps 
the original shape pretty well in the archaic period: Si. Later it is 
difficult to recognise it any more. As birds live in the air, it meant 
the god Enlil, “the lord of the air”, at a later period. Why it ever 
stood for man, cannot be easily understood. In Fa (64) S the 
bird’s shape is still more easily recognisable. The figure Jn (191) 
Sj is very roughly made. The sign d- 4 of a sealing of Ur (199) seems 
to be another shape of the same sign. Another sealing of Ur (419) 
has a real pictograph of a bird : V. 

In MD several birds are represented : ^ koli, a member of the 
Koli tribe (Marshall, M.D., No. 207) ; Q pur a, “pigeon”, (the symbol 
of a tribe) (Marshall, H., No. 259) ; % marankoti, “woodpecker” ; 
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® tarn, “duck” (Ibid., M.D., No. 93) and ■# , or '<S , parava, 
bird in general (Ibid., M.D., Nos. 8, 30, 338 etc.), which is always 
inscribed to mention the members of the tribe of the Paravas. 
The Ur sign mentioned in the last place seems to be derived from 
the Parava sign. 1 But the preceding signs seem to proceed from 
the sign that stands for tdrd. The very archaic character of that 
Ur sign may confirm our view. Is it perhaps a reference to the 
Paravas of India ? Yet, those signs that seem to have come from 
idrd mean bird in general at a later period. 

4. BOAT 

The sign D of Ba (137) cannot be easily explained as coming 
from a pictograph. The explanation of Barton is not satisfactory. 
In MD this sign belongs to a phonetic family of signs that have all a 
similar shape and a similar phonetic value. 2 

5 odu, “leg”, “to walk”; 

7 idi, “lightning”; 

1/! adc, “royal land tax”; 

[\| oda , “boat”. 

Apparently there was never a pictograph meaning “boat”. If 
the latter sign is turned 90° to the left according to Sumerian cus¬ 
tom, thus Z , one can, by an easy process, come to the sign of Ba. 

5. CANAL 

The sign of Fa (121) easily shows its pictographic origin. 
Two rivers (the horizontal lines) united by a canal (the vertical 
lines). The fact that the latter is marked by two lines, viz. the 
two banks of the canal, is intended to emphasize the canal over 
the two rivers in this sign. Jn (409) k, which has apparently 
not been given any meaning, seems to be a pictograph of a canal, 
more in accordance with the MD sign H , from which the above 
Fa sign seems to come. 


1 Cf. Heras, "Sumerian Epigraphy", p 2t>2. 
4 Cf. above, p. 72. 
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<3. CHARIOT 

The sign of Ba (262) if- seems to be correctly explained : “Per¬ 
haps the sign was a diagram of a chariot, when viewed from above, 
the single line representing the pole and the two lines at the left the 
projecting wheels”. 1 Barton seems to have had the MI) sign in 
view when describing this sign. The Ml) sign beyond all doubt 
is the original pictograph of the above sign. 

7. CITY 

The determinative for cities used in Jn (268) @ has its clear 
ancestor in Ml) where 0 reads nr, “city”. The sign is found in many 
combinations that stand for names of individual cities ; H f Velur, 
$ Maramur, 'Of Aririlr , etc. Jn (16) -0- , which is found in an early 
sealing seems to be the name of a city. In MI), there is a similar 
sign 0 , which reads Oriir. 


8. CLOUDS 

In Ba (480) there is a very quaint sign Hdt) which means “storm 
cloud” or “thunder storm”. No satisfactory explanation of this 
sign has been given. (Cf. Barton, op. cit., II, p. 231). The same sign 
has been found in MD of course in the ordinary erected position g . 
Perhaps the origin of this sign is the sign . (MD. Ph., H., Neg. 
3006, No. 14), meaning “garden” (Cf. “garden” below). The four 
stems represented in this pictograph are shorn of their leaves and 
flowers in the former one. That may be the effect of a storm. 
Consequently, this would be the original meaning of the sign. "Storm- 
cloud” would then be the secondary meaning. 

There are besides in MD other signs meaning clouds. One of 
them seems to appear also in Ur (31) ^ . It appears on a sealing, 
and Fr Burrows does not seem to assign any meaning to it nor to 
point out any later sign as a development of it. In MD (Ph., M.D., 
28-29, No. 7242) this sign is, as usual, found in an erected position 
with four additional strokes: . It reads karumukil, “rain 


1 Barton, op. cit., 11, p. 137. 
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clouds . This is the only time this sign occurs. 1 do not know 
whether to call it a mistake or a later development (especially con¬ 
sidering the above sign of Ur). The sign, otherwise, is many times 
found turned to the other side : \». It is also very often found with¬ 
out the strokes, and then it reads mukil, “clouds”. It is very inte¬ 
resting to follow the evolution of this sign. It has two elements, a 
and 9 . The former always reads il, but sometimes it means not, 
sometimes m and sometimes house. The latter seems to be the 
proper meaning here. If this element reads il, the other element 
must read muk which means “to draw, as water”. Mukil , therefore, 
means “the house of drawn water”, which is phonetically expressed 
in the sign itself. 1 Because this meaning was naturally not under¬ 
stood in PC they slightly c hanged the sign thus : j or § , vfm, 
“cloud”. For no other reason this sign evidently used in Sumer in 
the beginning, as the sealing of Ur shows, was forgotten at a later 
period. They preferred to use the sign first mentioned in this article, 
which sign being in straight lines was more in accordance with the 
character the script was actually taking. 

!). COCNIRV 

This word is expressed in different ways in Ba (522) : I • , 
h , and 8 . In Fa (451) the signs are P , or ‘y , meaning 
hill. In Ur (418) S'- , once more meaning country. This dual 
meaning of the word kur evidently shows that the country, i.e. their 
country, originally was mountainous. In MI) (Marshall, M.I)., 
No. 215) the sign stands for “lands”, which seems to be the 
original meaning of all the above signs. In our case anyhow it is 
interesting to notice that after passing through so many stages of 
development the sign reappears in the cuneiform script almost as it 
was in its original condition : vr. 

The word kur, “country” was used amongst the Sumerians to 
mean their own country, while kur kur meant the foreign countries. 
kur also meant “other”, “different”. So kur kur properly meant 
“different” or "other countries.” This phrase also seems to come 

1 c.f. Heras, “The Story of Two Molten jo Darn Si^ns, ” pp. 1-3. 
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from the Proto-Dravidian people of MD. In Dravidian languages 
kurukur literally means : “countries across” or “opposite countries”. 

] 0. cows 

• The sign meaning “cows” in Ur (177) is already angular and 
almost cuneiform : <> . In a sealing of Ur (178) there is a similar 
sign, C , which seems to be its immediate ancestor. Yet Fr Burrows 
seems to compare the latter sign with Jn (179) (=• , which is read 
by Prof. Langdon sig, “low”. Yet, Prof. Langdon himself says 
that the sign is found at times in lists of sheep. The jn sign appa¬ 
rently stands for cows, too. It is difficult to imagine how this 
sign can come from a pictograph of a cow. The MD (Marshall, 
M.D., No. 400) gives the link, ? , which reads a , “cow”. This sign 
is a much conventionalized development of the original pictograph 
as may be seen when placed in its natural position, thus : *•> . 
The body and the four legs of the animal are easily seen. The upper 
line of the body becomes the tail at the back and the horn in front. 
Over the horn an ear may be seen. All these additional limbs 
were lost in course of time, the main lines of the pictograph remaining 
only, which later became angular. 

11. CROSSWAY 

The Jn (196) 38 is a simplified way of marking the original MD 
(Marshall, M.D., No. 100) K, kada, which means “to cross”, “end”. 
(At the entrance of many courtyards in South India and Ceylon, 
they place a contrivance of this shape to prevent the cattle from 
entering. They call it kadavu at present). When this sign means 
kada, “frontier”, “boundary”, “horizon”, it takes always this shape: 
K (MD. Marshall, M.D., No. 102). There is still another sign of the 
same family >X< , which reads kadikodc , "the beginning and the end”. 

12. DEATH 

In Ba (70) <— means “death, corpse” ; in Fa (17) the same 
sign stands for “corpse”, “to kill” ; in Jn (271) it means “dead”. 
Assyriologists and Sumeriologists give different explanations of 
this sign. Why does an arrow mean "death” ? Barton gives this 
ingenious but not fully satisfactory explanation : “Perhaps it is a 
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rude representation of a branching vein or artery. It would then 
naturally mean artery and blood. The importance of blood to life 
(cf. Deut., 12,23 "the blood is the life") suggested live, be ; then by an 
extension, dwell. Perhaps by contrast, or possibly because of a 
blending of the idea of opening with the thought of a vein, it came 
to signify die, dead, corpse, etc.” 1 2 (Words in italics are different 
meanings of the same sign). The explanation is rather far-fetched. 

The sign from which the above sign comes is very often found 
in MI). (Marshall, M.D., No. 14, and passim), -f- reads ha and means 
“death”, “dead”, “to die”. It is a pictograph representing the fune¬ 
ral monument (the stupa of the Sanskrit period or properly the stone 
cist or chamber within the stupa) and the corpse under it. What 
appears to be an arrow is not an arrow. The sign for “arrow” in 
MI) (photo H. neg. 782, No. 1) is I in PC J . In MI) (Marshall, 
M.I)., No. 55) I reads or and means ‘one'. Adding the determinative 
of personality to this sign we have T (Marshall, M.I)., No. 32), which 
reads orvan, “one man”. The sign, therefore, represents a person 
under the funeral monument. This sign is already simplified during 
the Ml) period. It has two stages of simplification: 0 (Marshall, 
H., No. 23) and C 1 (Marshall, M.L)., No. 536), which signs show the 
tendency to eliminate the whole monument. Finally in Jn the 
sign has already become <- .- That this arrow-like sign is not ori¬ 
ginally an arrow, but orvan, may be clearly seen in Ml), No. 344. 

1 3. DWELL (to) 

Ba (287) hD is explained as an irrigating wheel, 3 though it is 
difficult to explain many of the meanings of this sign, like “to dwell”, 
“to take counsel”, “to kill”, “to strike down”, “to divide” “to sepa¬ 
rate”, as coming from the idea of “irrigation”. In MD (Marshall, 
M.I)., PI. CXVII, No. 10) this sign is found in a three-sign compound : 
feyi . The meaning of the compounding elements are , kilavan, "the 
headman”; ffl mudu, “door” or “gate”, and d , which is unknown 


1 Barton, op. cit., 11, p. 37. 

2 Cf. Heras, “Mohenjo I)aro, The most Important Archaeological Site in India”, pp. 9-10. 

3 Barton, op. cit., 11, p. 149. 
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as a simple sign, but which seems to be part of the wall surrounding 
the village or town. 1 The whole sign therefore reads ; mudukilavan , 
“the headman of the gate”. It is well known that in ancient times 
the town elders used to decide cases and judge at the gate of the 
town.- This is precisely the relation existing between the headman 
of the MD and the gate of the village. The Ba sign, therefore, 
originally represented the village gate only. The idea of “dwelling” 
within the village is easily represented by it. The meanings of 
“killing”, “turning”, “fighting of men”, “wounding”, “taking coun¬ 
sel”, “strike down”, “oppressing”, “dividing”, “separating”, “seiz¬ 
ing”, “crushing” are associated with the idea of headman or judge. 
Even the personal pronoun “I” may very easily be explained, for the 
headman on deciding a case probably gave his view by saying : “I, 
so and so, decide, etc.” 

14. END 

in Ba (209) means, “end” among other things. It is 
evidently a derived meaning from the MI) (Marshall, M.D., No. 10) 
1 or 1 which read tlrpn, “judgement”, “decree”. Indeed the judge¬ 
ment or decree is the real “end” of the case. 

15. EYE 

A very interesting phenomenon occurs with this sign. As a 
general rule, as said above, the round lines of the original picto- 
graphs which at times are still seen in Jn, little by little, disappear 
and become straight and angular lines. But in this case just the 
opposite happens. In Jn (182) we have the round and the angular 
forms (1— and <j- . In Ur (185) it becomes still rounder 0—just as 
the physical organ represented by the sign. It once more becomes 
half straight in Ba (400) and it is not fully angular again till it be¬ 
comes cuneiform. Barton says that four scholars “have all correctly 
explained the sign as the picture of an eye”, and he adds: “The 
Egyptian (Cf. EAG 200, No. 10 and MHP 1, No. 82), and the Chinese 

1 That such walls existed, at least at a later period, is known through the R°veda, 
Cf. a,hove, p. 4. 

* Cf. Gen., XXIII, 18. 
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(ECW No. 257) formed ideograms from the eye in analogous ways”. 1 2 3 
Nevertheless, the MD sign, from which the Sumerian sign evidently 
proceeds, does not seem to he a pictograph. It is always represented 
as a real arrow f. (Marshall, M.D., No. 19 and passim). It reads 
kan, "eye”, ‘‘to see”, ‘‘vision”. The word kan in l)ravidian lan¬ 
guages etymologically means ‘‘to pierce”, and in a derived way “to 
see”. The sign, therefore, is a phonetic sign, for an arrow is proper 
for piercing : it graphically represents the meaning of the sound. 
It passed to Jn as an arrow just as it was in Sumer. But in Sumer 
the original meaning of kan was long forgotten. An angular eye 
was after all not natural. They made it round, and then it became 
a pictograph, which was finally angularised once more when it 
become cuneiform. 

Ba (407) has still another sign that means “to see” «J> in which 
the sign for “eye” is compounded. This sign is also found in Ur 
(243) . This sign, as some scholars rightly say, is a compound of 

<1—-and ^ One of the meanings of the latter sign is “powerful” 
in Ba. This is the original meaning of the sign in MI) (Marshall, 
IT, No. 84) A, which reads veil and means “strong”, “powerful”. 
Therefore, this compound sign could read in MD viilkan, i.e. “strong 
eye”, or “strong”, “powerful vision” or “to see with great per¬ 
fection”, a connotation which is perhaps partly expressed in the 
following two meanings of this sign in Ba, "to recognise” and “to 
remember”, which suppose something more than simple “seeing”. 

16. FATHER 

In Ba (59) X reads pap, i.e. “father”. This sign also means 
“leader”, “prince”. In Ur (126) the same sign also means “father”. 
In PC “father” is expressed by the sign : 9C ’. X seems also to 
mean “chief” in Sumerian. 4 All these signs come from the MI) 
(Marshall, M.D., No. 203) X, which reads tida, “to lead”. Applying 

1 Hart on, op. cit., p. 211. 

2 Cf. Barton, op. cit., II, p. 212. 

3 Ball, Chinese and Sumerian t Sign List, No, 27. 

4 Ibid, 
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the determinative of personality to this sign we shall have 'X’ or / 
which read udayan, “leader” or “chief”. From the idea of chiefhood 
or leadership, the idea of fatherhood naturally arose. 

] 7. FIELDS 

In Ba (119)JQT.means “fields”. In l T r (Gl) the sign meaning 
“fields” is similar to this, but has slight differences, J’iJ], fTTl , ITiT . and 
JUT. Some scholars explain the sign as an enclosure, others as 
irrigating ditches.- The MI) sign (Marshall, M.D., No. 311) l!lll shows 
irrigating ditches only. It is interesting to notice that both in MI) 
and in Ba there are five vertical strokes in the sign. The horizontal 
lines of the Ba and Ur signs seem to have come from a certain 
confusion with the sign that means “farmer”, an occupation con¬ 
nected with fields. The Ur sign is very similar to the MI) sign, 
(Marshall, M.D., No. 9G) which reads nlavan and means “farmer”, 
which is evidently the original sign from which Ba (127) tq proceeds. 
The latter besides meaning “farmer” means “luxuriant”, “planta¬ 
tion”, “irrigating instrument” which words directly refer to fields. 
It also means “prince”, for the rulers both in Mohenjo-Daro and in 
Sumer received the title of Farmer. 3 Since the kings in those coun¬ 
tries were besides priests, the sign also means “priest-king”. In 
Jn (125) the sign for “plough” t includes also the sign for fields or 
farmer. 

There is still another sign meaning “field” amongst many other 
meanings. It is in Ba (291) B . The sign is also found in Fa (283) 
JSL , though developed in an extraordinary way. In Jn (387) looks 
more like the Fa sign. Barton, speculating about the origin of this 
sign, says : “The origin of the sign is difficult to discover. When 
we first come upon it in Dec. pi. l w “ it has passed into an adjectival 
meaning. Many of the above meanings are also abstract. It is 
clear that it is a very old and a much used sign. Probably it was a 
picture of a bit of brick wall.”* 

1 Codrington, Ceylon Coins and Currency, pi. T, No. (> ; Hums, "Chanhu Daro and its In¬ 
scriptions, Another site of the Indus Valley Culture”, p. 1(3. 

3 Cf. Barton, op. cit., II, p. (16. 

3 Cf. above, pp. 16ft-Hitt. 

4 Barton, op. cit., II, p. 152. 
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The original sign is found in Ml) (Marshall, M.D., No. 1(51), 
hi phonetically reading kalamalak and meaning “field measure’’. 
It is a phonetic sign of the family of ) , kal, “quarter”.' From the 
idea of “field measuring”, it passed to meaning “field” in general; and 
many other meanings which this sign has in Ba, like “as long as”, 
“side”, “cross over”, “side of afield”, “front”, “high place”, “deep”, 
“boundary”, “limit”, “to surround”, etc., proceed from the original 
meaning of “field measuring”. Cf. numerals, below. 

18. FISH 

The sign {? of Ba (525) besides meaning “fish” has several 
other meanings indirectly derived from it.- The sign is also found 
in Fa (347) *$►< with an extraordinary angular development. In 
Jn (199) is simpler and (200) scarcely has the shape of a fish. 
Also in Jn (198) there are two fishes. The fish sign is one of the 
most common signs in MI), though often it does not stand for “fish” 
as such. There are three fish signs : ft (Marshall, M.l)., No. 458) 
min, the Fish (i.e. the Zodiacal constellation), Q min, a star or a 
proper name ; ^ or ^ cr & , which read also min, but represent an 
adjective “shining”, “bright”, “glittering”, “illustrious”, “resplen¬ 
dent”. Other fish signs are also found in Ml) connected with addi¬ 
tional signs for instance, % mi nil, “in the fish” or $ minim, a mem¬ 
ber of the tribe of the Minas or !£: minunir, “the Minas”. But when 
two fishes are to be mentioned two fishes are never marked in the 
sign as in Jn, but the fish sign is preceded by the numeral, for in¬ 
stance, fti!, ir min, “two fishes” (Marshall, M.l)., No. 408), or lift, minir, 
“fishes” (Marshall, II., No. 254) in general. 

19. FLAG 

In early Sumerian seals from Warka, of the date of the Jn, there 
is an object represented which probably is not shown as a writing 
sign, but as a sort of luncana or symbol or something alike. It is 
P In Ml) (Marshall, M I)., Nos. 197, 493) the sign is or/f\ . It 


1 Cf. UiTi’s, “Light on the Molten jo Daro Kiddle”, |>. 12. Cf. above, pp. (M-M5. 

2 Cf. Barton, op. fit., II, pp. 2(>l-2(>2. 

* Cf. Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art, pi. 7., a, b, <t, e and /. 
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reads kodi, “flag” and is also found in the compound sign*f (Marshall, 
M.D., No. 556), which reads kodiko, meaning, “the hoisting of 
the flag”. 

20. GARDEN 

In Fa (215) s}i stands for “garden”. It is a pictograph, viz. 
two plants growing along a watercourse. The sign is also found 
in Jn (25), til . The priority of the latter sign is clearly seen, even 
putting aside the fact that Jn is prior to Fa. The plants are three 
in Jn, while in Fa there are two, which shows the ordinary simplifi¬ 
cation of the sign. In Ml) (Marshall, H. No. 20) the sign M has 
four plants and four rivulets. In Dravidian languages rial means 
“four” and also “many”. The sign, therefore, means many rivulets 
and many plants, and therefore tot a, a garden. In Sumer the second 
meaning of four being unknown, they naturally were not particular 
about keeping four plants and rivulets. The former were reduced 
to three and the latter to two. Further on in Fa there were only 
two plants. 


21. GARMENT 

The sign for garment g is found both in Ur (385) and in Jn 
(390). It represents a spread piece of cloth, which was tied round 
the waist or over the left shoulder. In MD, the sign is the same, 
(Ph. M.D., 28-29, No. 7061), or 0 (Marshall, M.D., No. 324). 

22. GO (To) 

Jn (83) ^ means “to go”, “to walk”. In MD (Marshall, 
H., No. 329§) |j means vid, “to leave”. A person who leaves 
necessarily must “go” and “walk”. Therefore, these two are 
secondary meanings. The reason of the meaning of the Jn sign is 
not easily found. In Ml) there is a phonetic reason. The signs 
f or § or | , of which we shall speak later, respectively represent 
“four”, “three” or “six houses”. Therefore they will read : nalvid, 
munvid, or amid, for vid means “house”. Therefore, the other sign 
turned to the opposite direction and so similar to these reads vid, 
“to leave”. They are signs belonging to the same phonetic family ; 
there are many similar phonetic families in the MD sign list. 
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23. GOl) 

Ba (13) gives as an archaic sign meaning probably god 
Anu, who was supposed to be a prehistoric god in the Sumerian 
period. 1 Other signs of Ba (13) are ftc or cuneiform modifications 
of it. Yet the former sign of Ba is not the oldest form of this sign 
in Sumerian writing. In Fa (8) we find , in a sort of cuneiform 
shape, meaning “heaven”, “high” and “god”. With the meaning 
of “god” it is also found in Jn (33), but it is not used as a deter¬ 
minative of god.- In this sense it appears in Ur (6) for the first time. 
When the number of gods increased, it was found necessary to 
place this sign as a determinative before the names of gods in order 
to avoid confusion. 

It is evident therefore that the sign originally meant “god” 
in general. Then it was used as a determinative keeping still its 
original meaning. Finally it was used only as a determinative. 
But what was the origin of this sign ? 

In Ml) the denomination of “god” in general is represented 
by this sign : A (Marshall, M.D., No. 1), i.e. a being with four hands, 
more powerful than man, something beyond human nature, an idea 
expressed by the word kadavul. The sign sometimes takes this 
shape : ft . In the tendency of the script to simplification, the 
legs of this sign were finally marked as parting from the lower angles 
in continuation of the upper pair of arms, thus: X . Then turning the 
sign 90° to the left , we have the Ur sign. 

A similar thing happened with the signs ft 1 (Ph., M.D., 29-30, 
Dk, 8337) and ft , .-In, the Supreme Being of MI) (Marshall, M.D. 
No. 72) : arms and legs were written in continuation as one stroke 
only, thus : X , and this was the sign representing An in Jn (a) 
Later on half the sign was suppressed and An was represented by 
A , 3 In Chinese it kept the original form much longer : T , ft , 
A , A and the present Chinese sign ft 4 . 

1 Cf. Katlau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Xiu-ib , p. 13. 

* Cf. Langgon, op. rit., p. vii. 

3 Ball, op. cit., Sign List, No. 2. 

4 Ibid. 
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24. GREAT 

The Ba (300) sign 0— gal, “great”, may be easily followed in 
Fa (164) r—, Ur (107) s?— (which sometimes has 5 and at times 
even 6 strokes) and Jn (84) 8—, down to MD Y, per, “great”. In 
MD the strokes are sometimes repeated twice, f or f , perper, 
“very great”. 

25. HARVEST 

In Jn (77) there is a sign without meaning i> which has its 
original in MD (Marshall, M.D., Nos. 69, 175). In MD f. or i read 
arup and mean “harvest”. Once this sign is compounded with two 
other signs, thus, Jk (Marshall, M.D., No. 548), which reads aru- 
panir, “harvesters”. Accordingly, in MD the above sign of Jn 
would read arupanor, i.e. “harvesters”. Could this perhaps be the 
meaning of this sign ? This is one of the two cases in which the Proto- 
Indian determinative of personality appears in Sumerian script. (Cf. 
numerals). 

26. HEART 

The Fa (255) sign <S> means “heart”. Further developments 
of this are © and <6 {ibid).' The former sign in MD means “in” 
or “within the house”. From the idea of “being within”, it natu¬ 
rally happened to mean “heart”, when the system of grammatical 
determinatives of Mohenjo-Daro was not continued in Sumer. 

27. HOUSE 

This is a meaning expressed by a number of signs 

(a) In Ba (147) the sign A means “house”. It shows the 
elevation or perhaps a section of a house. In MD the 
most common sign is f“i (Marshall, M.D., No. 219); but 
A is also found. The latter sign seems to be the immediate 
predecessor of the Ba sign. 

(b) In Jn two other signs mean “house” D (357) and ■=<] (372). 
If they are placed in an upright position thus, 0 , A , one 
easily realizes that they proceed from the MD ft . 


1 Cf. Thureau-Dangin, op. cit.. No. 2f>5. 
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(c) The sign 0 in Ba 
(353) means “tota¬ 
lity” and also “the 
city of Eridu”. In 
Ur the same sign 
(184) means “good" 

and 9 stands for Impression of a Sumerian seal displaying an 
plcICe All these signs inscription of tlic early dynastic period. 

proceed from the MI) sign £> , which reads il and means 
“house”. From this idea we may easily pass to the idea 
of a city, of totality (a self-contained unity) or of goodness, 
(for it is better to be in the house than outside). 

(d) In Jn (408) | and | occur very often in sheep lists, and 
are also found in Proto-Elamite script. This sign, as 
Prof. Langdon admits, “is characteristic of the Indus Valley 
Script”.' In MD it means a number of houses, for in¬ 
stance, 1 nalil, “four houses”, or L aril, “six houses”. 
It may possibly have this meaning in Jn in connection 
with sheep, “houses of sheep”, i.e. stables. This sign 
does not occur any more in other Sumerian documents. - 

(e) In Ba (365) also means “house”, but it also means “exca¬ 
vation”, “hole”, “pit”, “cave”. Very rightly does Mr Ball 
remark that these meanings of the above sign seem to 
suggest that the primitive dwellings of the Sumerians were 
caves. But they could certainly not live in caves in Meso¬ 
potamia for the country is flat and without locks, but caves 
were not infrequently inhabited even in the heyday of 
Mohenjo-Daro, as is mentioned in the inscriptions. 3 

28. KID 

In Ba (80) +0 stands for “kid”, "lamb”. More plain are the 
signs of Jn (2 and 3) —O,—Oand—®, which mean “sheep”. The 

1 Langdon, op. cit., p. vi. 

* Ibid . 

8 Cf. for instance, Marshall, op. cit., M.D., 21, etc. Cf. above, p. 212. 
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iirst of the last three signs is also found in MD (Ph., M.D., 28-29, 
No. 7820) meaning “sheep”, too. The other two read uir, “life”. 
They are like the Egyptian ^ In the early Ceylonese coins 

this sign is thus: It is also found on a seal of MD once. (Mackay, 

Further Excavations, No. 86). 

The material similarity of the three signs and the formal 
similarity of their meanings, finally had made them all to mean 
“sheep” in Jn. 


29. KNOW (to) 

In Ba (6) <] reads zu or idu , meaning “to know”. In Ur (224) 
means “to know”, and according to Ball it means “to know 
specially sexually”. (Cf. Mother, the Ur sign of which is almost the 
same). It is of interest to note that a totally similar sign in Ur 
(222), <3- reads ba, i.e. “to divide”. Indeed in MD (Marshall, M.D., 
No. 182) A reads ari, meaning “to know” and “to divide”. The 
original meaning of the word and of the sign seems to have been 
“to divide”, an action which is graphically expressed by the perpen¬ 
dicular line dividing the triangle into two halves. A division brings 
distinction and knowledge. Hence in the original Proto-Dravidian 
language both meanings were expressed by the same word ari. 
Later the r of ari, "to know” was made guttural and the word is 
now written ari. These two meanings are found in IT, but not in 
Ba, during which period nevertheless the sign keeps the original 
shape of MD. 


30. LIFE 

Ba (91) has meaning “life”. In other cases, recorded ibid., 
there are five zig-zagging lines to the right, instead of three. They 
seem to represent five rivulets 1! . (Cf. fields). In MD (Marshall, 
M.D., No. 37) there are instead five strokes |!'|| which stand for 
ndd, fields, thus, A", which represents l!il four (or many) A canals 
in lllli fields, which evidently are the sources of “life”, dvi, The sign 


1 Na villi*, VEaiture Egypt ienne, p. 72. 
a Codrington, Ceylon Coins and Currency, pi. I, No. 9, etc. 
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for four or many is lost in Sumer and naturally the right line of the 
angle is made as long as the left one. 

31. LIGHT 

- In Jn (5) -0-stands for “light”. This is the straightened shape 
of the MD (Marshall, M.I)., No. 55) <•> , which means “sun”, </. 
The Egyptian hieroglyph for sun © is also a simplification of the 
MD sign. 

32. LYRE 

In Ur (29) —seems to be derived from (ibid) and is read 
balag, which is a lyre, or a similar musical instrument. It evidently 
comes from the Ml) (Marshall, H. No. 335) J> or <fl (Marshall, 
M.D., No. 4(i). The Fa (525) sign P or lb t which is probably given 
as bread, has very likely no other origin. 

33. MAKE (to) 

<3- is the sign of Ha (5) that means “to make”, “to do” (c pcs it). 
In Jn (309) tl> or fl) mean “to create”, “to make” (gar). In Ml) 
(compounded with another sign in Marshall, M.D., No. 129) [> reads 
kei, “to make”. In Chinese the sign standing for “making” or 
“doing” is y. 1 

34. MAN 

In Ka (214) -c i], among other meanings, means “man”, “male’’ 
and “penis”, the sign originally representing a phallus. There is 
still another sign in Ba (49)-cc:- meaning "man” in which the second 
element was “mountains” or country. (Cf. country).- In 
Jn (42) means “male”, “penis”. In MI) (Marshall, M.D., No. 49) 
we find the original pictograph of a phallus viz. a solid pedestal 
with the phallus erected on top. This sign means only the phallus, 
cuni, “linga” t as afterwards in Sanskrit; it never means the “penis” 
or “man” or “male”. Such meanings were derived from the original 
one (The sign-Q of MD is not to be confused with the above one. 
It reads pati, “village”). 


1 Cf. Ball, Op. cit., Sign List, No. 4. 
a Cf. Barton, op. cit., II, p. 23. 
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Ba (129) has still another sign meaning “man",fci. It evidently 
represents the head of a man. In Jn (164,165) the sign is found thus : 
( 1'L. This sign has not its corresponding sign in MD. In MD the 
pictograph representing "man” is like the primitive way of depicting 
men on the rocks of the caves by prehistoric man : The idea 

of drawing the close-up portrait-like picture of a man seems to be 
later. In Hittite script man is also represented this way. 1 

35. MIDDLE 

Ur (62) has several signs which may be reduced to this :-Q-, 
the inner space being filled up with strokes or dots. It apparently 
means “to do”, “to make”, “to act” ; but I cannot explain these 
meanings, unless they immediately refer to an "intervener” or 
"go-between”, for the MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 235) [J] or [p mean 

"middle”. The PC ^ and the Chinese [•] also mean "middle”. 

36. MOUNTAINS 

In Ba (227) [> has 33 different meanings. Some scholars 
think that it represents a wedge. Barton maintains that it is the 
representation of a "peg”, which is one of the meanings. From 
this idea, according to him, several other meanings have been 
derived. His surmise does not seem to be correct, after the study of 
the Mohenjo-I)aro script. Putting this sign in an upright position, 
we shall have A- This sign, or the one similar to it 4 (Marshall, 
M.D., No. 66), reads ho and means "mountain”, "excellence”, "great¬ 
ness", “height”. Similar to this sign is MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 54) 
AAA . which reads mala, "mountains” and which has been found in 
seal 259, U, 11426 of Ur. 2 Later on this sign was marked with 
curved lines thus :, 9\ or & on the punch marked coins of India 3 
and on the cast coins of India and Ceylon. 4 Down to the times 


1 Hrozny, Les Inscriptions Hittites Hieroglyphiques, pp. 25, 28, 34, etc. 

* Woolley, Ur Cemetery, 1, p. 355; 11, pi. 210. 

8 Cl. Prasad, The Silver Punch-Marked Coins, pis. I and If. 

4 Cf. Rapson, Catalogue of Coins nf the Andhra Dynasty, pis. II, HI, IV. etc. 
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of the Vallabliis of Saurastra this sign appeared on Indian coins. 1 
It has also passed to European heraldry.' 

Similar development took place in jn (170) <- £ or simply in 
13a (322) or , which all stand for caves and mountains. Ball 
pointedly remarks that “the character suggests that the Sumerian 
writing was not originally invented in Babylonia, which is not a 
hilly country, but in some mountainous region of the further East”. 3 
In the MI) inscriptions indeed mountains are very often being 
mentioned. (Marshall, M.P., No. 20). 

37. NUMERALS 

1. In Ur (Kum. A) ^ means one. It is evident that the sign 
is the same as the MD (Marshall, M.I)., No. 180) ! , orvan , “one 
person”. The original meaning on account of the determinative of 
personality A being forgotten, (Cf. death), it means “one” 
only, in the early Ur period. In Jn the determinative of personality 
does not appear : — means “one”; but at the same time D also 
means “one”. The latter remained the ordinary figure for numerals 
in Sumer. In MD (Marshall, M.I)., No. 168) I is always "one”, 
and also in PC. 

2. In Jn (41) I means “two”. The same sign with the 
same meaning is found in Fa (90). In Ml) (Marshall, M.I)., No. 
174) II . 

3. : - means “three” in Jn (57) and Fa (133). |j| is the corres¬ 

ponding sign in MD. (Marshall, M.D., No. 30). 

4. In Fa (91) stands for this numeral. A similar If is 
found in MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 74) ; but sometimes also the sign 
llll occurs. Yet this sign does not always mean “four’. Sometimes 
it has a phonetic meaning, for nal means “four” and “good” in 
Dravidian languages. 

\. Prof. Langdon has already noticed the similarity between 
the MD sign ) (Marshall, M.D., No. 36) and the Sumerian sign ( , 

1 Codrington, op. cit., pi. I. 

2 Cf. Haras Los Origenes de la Herdldina India, pp. 12 ff. Even the escutcheon of thi 
present Pope Pius XII has three mountains represented in this fashion. 

3 Ball, op. cit., pp. ix-x. 
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which finally becomes < and <. 1 C in Sumerian reads sus and 
means one-sixth. The same sign means one-fifth in Elam. These 
fractions do not exist in I)ravidian languages. Hence ) only means 
“one-fourth”, “a quarter”. In point of fact ) is one quarter of 
the circle: 0 . It reads kdl in MI), and phonetically it means, “foot”, 
“wind”, “forest”, “pillar”, etc. This seems to be the original 
meaning of this sign, according to its geometrical significance. The 
other meanings of Elam and Sumer were given to the sign as a 
secondary meaning in relation to the system of reckoning of those 
countries. (The opposite sign of MD C should not be confused with 
the Sumerian and Elamite sign ( This sign in Ml) reads the 
opposite of tall, i.e. Ink and means to “rise”). With the sign ) in 
Ml) sundry phonetic combinations are formed, many of which 
were afterwards lost in Sumerian, for they could not be made in their 
modified language.' 1 Thus 

5 kalak , “union”, “mixture”, “united”; 

X kalalak, "stone weapon”; 

k kalamalak, “fieldmeasure”; 

% alukalamalakula , “the grazing ground of the troubled 

union”. 

5. In Fa (135) EE— and in Jn (05) stands for five. This 
is also practically always the sign meaning “five” in MI) Vi 1 . (Marshall, 
M.I)., No. 157). The sign Hill only once or twice means live. (Marshall, 
M.I)., No. 340). Otherwise they are the rivulets of cultivated lands, 
and therefore mean “fields”, ndd. 

0. EE EE in Fa (134) and 111 in MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 249). 
Only once it has a phonetic value, meaning “side”. (Cf. above, 
pp. 98-99). In Jn (05) it is marked thus . 

8. In MI) (Marshall, M.I)., No. 419) this numeral is expressed 
by )), etu, eight, which sometimes phonetically means “to reach”. 

I have not come across this sign in Sumerian, but it is found in PC 

1 Tliureau-Dangin, Recherche* sur V online de /’ Ecriture Cuneiforme, No. 257. 

2 Marshall, op. cit., II, p, 443, Nos. 153 arul 102. 

3 Cf. above, p. 91. 
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thus : A . It reads pa. In Jn (75) we find == , which is not used 
as a numeral, but with phonetic value only. In Ml) 111! meaning 
eight occurs only once or twice. (Marshall, M.D., No. 71). 

^ 1). In Jn (04) and in MD (Marshall, M.P., No. 273) jjj means 
nine.' 


38. OFFSPRING 

In Ur (248) ^ means “mother”. The same sign is also found 
with curved lines in Ur (413), B. In Jn (340) the sign is also simi¬ 
lar, B or £. They mean “offspring”. In Ml) (Ph., M.P., 
28-29, No. 0837) the sign is more significant gf or & . It means 
“offspring”, “to produce”. This seems to be the real pictograph, 
in which one or two stems are seen protruding from the central 
depression of the figure. 

Ba (109) “prince”, “king” is a compound sign of the 
above sign. The two elements are §—“great” and ,\A “offspring” 
“progeny”. Literally, therefore the sign reads “great progeny”, 
and therefore in a derived sense it means “king”. 

39. PALISADE 

In MI) (Marshall, M.P., No. 333) ) means “palisade”, “fence”, 
mein. This sign is found placed between sheep in some early Sume¬ 
rian seals : ""I .- 


40. PLANTATION 

In Ba (407) 0 means “a plantation”. In Fa (305) <$> means 
“a garden”. A similar unidentified sign is found in Ur (207). In 
MI) (Marshall, M.P., No. 183) $ reads tot a, “garden”, “plantation”. 

41. PRAYER 

Among the early rare signs Ba (593) D> is of special interest. 
It reads ga, meaning “request” and “prayer”. It also reads sil, 
or sila, meaning a measure of capacity. Jn (301) D>( is the ancestor 
of the above sign. The corresponding sign in Ml) (Marshall, M.D., 

1 Cf. Heras, “The Numerals in the Mohenjo Daro Script’’, pp. 130-140. 

2 Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art, pi. 07, c. 
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No. 540) is E which reads kon “king”, “lord”. This idea naturally 
was the origin of the idea of “requesting” or “praying”, an action 
which is done before the king. Moreover, requesting or praying is 
in order to obtain something. This something must therefore be 
possessed by the person prayed to. Hence the idea of “measurt”. 
It is therefore beyond all doubt that the meaning of the Jn and Ba 
signs is derived from the meaning of the MD sign. As regards 
the sign itself, the MD A is a compound of ^ ho, “mountain” and 
the determinative of personality, ^Tl • ® reads kon, king. Now 
this sign in Sumer still retains the additional determinative slightly 
changed in Jn, though the system of determinatives was not in 
vogue while the language itself was changed. 

42. PRINCE 

Ba (112) can scarcely be recognised as a chair or a throne, 
and as such it means “high”, “lord” or “king”. In fact Barton 
does not want to recognise a chair in it, and thinks that the sign is a 
compound of two pictures, i —£(, which he thinks to be a hand holding 
a sceptre (116), the other being a boat with sails. 1 As a matter of 
fact this blending of two signs does not seem to have taken place, ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of scholars. When comparing this sign with 
its predecessors, one sees clearly that the sign is a chair. 2 For though 
in Fa (530) the shape of the chair is not easily discoverable, yet, in 
Ur (296) the original chair or throne clearly appears, It 

reads en, “lord”, "noble”, “lordship”. In Jn (317) ptp 1 * 1 the chair 
is not so clear. It means the same. But in MD (Marshall, M.D., 
No. 544) the original pictograph doubtlessly appears. Some¬ 
times it appears in an abbreviated form thus : h (Marshall, M.D., 
PI. CXVI, No. 22), kon, “king”, “prince” specially in compound signs 
like this: ft kolikon, “the king of the Kolis”. Ba (112) is evidently 
the combination of a chair and a fish. The man who sat on the chair 
was min, “shining”, “illustrious”, in the language, spoken at Mo- 
henjo-Daro. Hence the fish. (Cf. above, figs 18 and 19). In these two 


1 Barton, op. rit., p. 01. 

2 Bari on, op. cit., II, p. 170. 
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archaic seals from Ur, the king, actually seated on a throne, has a 
fish in front. 

There is still another sign in Ur (194) x which has the meaning 
of “authority”, “superior” or “commanding”. Cf. Ur (195), though 
tlie corresponding cuneiform sign is not given by I'T Burrows. This 
sign does not exist in Ml), but its two components do exist in the 
Ml) script. In Ml) i> reads hci and means “to make” (Cf. To make). 
If the perpendicular stroke of this sign is suppressed, we shall have > , 
the phonetic value of which will be obtained by eliminating the 
initial consonant of kci. The sign therefore will read ci, which means 
“arm”, “weapon” and particularly “arrow'”. The opposite sign < 
has not a different meaning in Ml). Now in Ba (33<>) > means “a 
cutting instrument” and consequently “cutting” (origin of sign is 
uncertain according to Barton 1 ), while ■ means ‘to raise arms”, 
“to tight” in jn (270). Both meanings are developments of the 
original Ml) meaning. Therefore, < will be ci, plus the sign < .which 
always reads il. Hence this compound sign will read ciil, that is 
“armed house,” i.e. “fortress”. In Ml) (Marshall, M.D., No. 42(f) we 
have the sign K which reads eikeior and means "people holding 
arms”. Ur (19(f) is very similar. It means “to protect”, “to take”, 
“to capture” in Ba (332), which are all effects caused by those who hold 
arms. Similarly Ba (330) * which in Ml) would mean “people of 
arms”, means “to oppress”, “to trouble”, “to destroy”, “to ruin”, 
“oppression”, “fetter”, etc., all meanings derived from the first Ml) 
meaning. Even the Ml) sign for “farmer”, ulavan, which is used 
as a title of the kings, seems to come from £ . 

43. PUDENDA 

In Ba (9) -j • means “pudenda mulieris”. Also in Ba (497) 

means “pudenda”, in general, and derivately, “nakedness”. 
In Fa (270) «f, also means “pudendum” w'ith a special reference to 
men and animals. In Ur (397) C> stands for “woman” and for 
anything that is “womanish”. Also in Jn (302) [> means “puden¬ 
dum”, “female”, “woman”. The origin of this sign seems to be 
the sign A\, which originally in Ml) means “half” and phonetically 


1 Barton, op. cit., p. I7t». 
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“to know” ; this meaning was afterwards qualified as “to know sex¬ 
ually”. (Cf. To know). In Ml) there is no sign for pudenda 
mulieris. There is nevertheless a sign y (Ph., M.D., 28-29, No. 
0500), which reads bayir, i.e. “womb”, “belly”, “to be born”. From 
this sign the Chinese sign tf mu, “mother” seems to come. 1 


44. QUEEN 

In Ba (499) means “sister”, “lady” and “princess”. In 
Ur (401) stands for “a goddess”. In Jn (305) fcfi means “queen”. 
This is also the meaning of the MI) (Ph., M.D., 30-31, No. 12021*) 
sign 0* (Cf. woman). 

45. RAIN 


In MI) rain is expressed by the sign /i 7> (Marshall, H., No. 76), 
which has its parallels in Chinese fi yu (modern Chinese ft ) and 
in Sumerian ile-ga, “overflow”, “flood”. A similar sign in Sumerian 
f gig, fie, means “dark”, “black”, “night”. Also ftT;' ' Ba (380) $= 
means “dark”, “darkness”. All these signs are interrelated, and 
indeed darkness is always produced by a heavy rain. Therefore, 
the original sign was the sign for rain. In Ml) (Marshall, M.D., 
No. 1) there is a special sign for darkness, , which sign was 
originally the same and was slightly modified by adding the sign 
of the “high sun” attached to the sky, in order to show that the 
sign does not mean “to rain”, but a phenomenon related to light, 
i.e. “darkness”. 


46. STAR 

Ba (13) ^ means “star”. It is absolutely like the sign or 
determinative of god, though apparently in the beginning they were 
different. Elsewhere we have explained the origin of the deter¬ 
minative of god (Cf. god). In Ml) (Marshall, M.D., No. 79) star 
is expressed by the sign 3 min, for in Dravidian languages both 
“fish” and “star” proceed from the root min, “to glitter”. Perhaps 
later on the sign was marked thus, '$ and afterwards the other 
two lines were added while the lines representing the fish were omit¬ 
ted as having no meaning at all in Sumerian. 


1 Ball, op. cit p. 30. 

* Ball, op. cit,, p. 28 and Sign List, No. 69. 
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But besides, this Sumerian sign for star also means ‘ear of 
corn”. Barton says that the reason of this meaning may be be¬ 
cause the ear of corn “was the symbol of the god Nidaba”'. If 
that were so ( symbols of other gods would also be meant by this 
si^ii. In point of fact the reason should also be looked for in Ml), 
where the “ear of corn” also means “ray of light”, “illustrious” 
(Marshall, M.D., No. 148), for both ideas are expressed by the word 
kadir in Dravidian languages. Since the star has rays of light and 
lustre, it also finally became to mean “ear of corn”. 

47. STATUE 

In l'r (1)0) 1means “statue”. In a sealing of l’r (ibid.) the 
sign is simpler and more primitive: i’s-z. Sumeriologists cannot easily 
explain this sign. This sign does not exist in Ml). Vet its two 
compounding elements exist there: ‘T means “to see” or “vision”, 
and the sign T means “a person”. The sign therefore literally 
means : the vision (or appearance) of a person, i.e. a statue. The 
sign is doubled, for plural of majesty was always used for prominent 
persons and statues were certainly not made of ordinary people, 
but only of kings, governors, priests, etc. 

48. stone (Inscribed) 

In Ba (71) - -v> means stone. The same sign is used in Jn («). 
In Ml) the sign is absolutely the same, but turned to the other side. 
This position does not seem to be the original one. For the natural 
position would be f , being a pillar and the inscription erected on 
top of it. This sign, as well as others, shows that there was an earlier 
stage in MI) writing. 

49. straight (To be) 

In the Jn period (18) “Vl means “to be straight ”. In its vertical 
original position f is found in Ml) (Marshall, M.l)., No. 1(5). 

50. STRONG 

The Jn (144) > reading tui has a number of meanings. "One 
who throws down or overthrows mountains, buildings, etc.”, “man”. 


1 Barton, op. tit., p. 13. 
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“male”, “strong drink”, etc. In MI) (Marshall, M.I)., No. 84), the 
sign <& reads veil, i.e. “strong”. Evidently, all the above meanings 
are derived from this. This sign is found in some compound signs, 
for instance, fi vdlil, “strong house”, i.e. “fort” ; OC valkei, “to «. 
make strong”, “to strengthen” and X v ill til “strong man”. Also 
in MI) (Marshall, M.I)., No. 404) this sign is found with the little 
addition which always reads il placed inside it, thus, A , which 
reads vtilil, i.e. “not strong”, and therefore, “weak”. In Sumer 
the sign is found in a simplified way: A . 1 Also in Ha (527). 
This evident origin of the sign shows that the explanation of Barton,- 
that it originally represented the setting sun is not correct. 

51. SUN 

Ba (637) means > “sun”, “day”, “bright”. All Assyriologists 
agree that this sign originated in a picture of the rising sun.* The 
original picture removing the angles of the later script, should lie ). 

In Ur (197) > also means “sun” and “light”. But in Ur (178) 
we find already f , which is a sign half angular and half round. 
The fully round form ) is found in Jn (171), though the angular 
form is also found. It means “sun”, “light” and also “day”. The 
sign ) in Ml) (Marshall, M.I)., No. 145) means “the waning moon”; 
while the opposite i stands for the “waxing moon”. Since the 
period of the waning moon is the period during which light increases, 
the sign afterwards happened to mean “light” and consequently 
“sun”. It may be noticed that the original signs ) and £ are still 
used in some modern calendars with exactly the same meaning as 
in the Ml) period. 

52. TEMPLE 

In Ba (301) •& means “sanctuary”, “something set apart”. 

0 also has a religious significance. It stands for a “periodical 
festival”. A similar sign HU-' means “the place of a festival” in 
Ur (298). In Jn (354) we have <*■ and . And in MI) (Marshall, 
M.I)., No. 227) A kovil, “temple”, which evidently is a pictograph 


1 Hall, op. rit., Sign List, No. 42. 

2 Hart on, o/>. rit., p. 2t>3. 

2 C'f. I hid., p. ITS. 
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of a house to which all the streets lead. Such a house could only 
be the temple which was usually built in the centre of the cities. 
All the other meanings are derived. 

53. think (To) 

Ba (77c) o means “to think’’, “to remember”, “to understand”. 
The corresponding Ml) sign is , which means “to think”, “to 
meditate”, “to calculate”, “to count”. In Egyptian Jj means 
“to calculate”. But this sign in Ba (ibid.) also means “road”, which 
meaning is not easily explained. Apparently, in the Ba sign two 
signs have been amalgamated : one is ij “to think” and other 'If , 
which is also found in Ml) (Marshall, M.P., No. 41S) and reads 
a dir. i.e. “road”, “path”. 

54. WAGON 

In Jn (H<»:i) or means “wagon”. It is a house drawn by animals 
(Cf. house). In Ml) “waggon” is T 1 (Marshall, H., No. 94). 

55. wool) 

In Ba (258) □ means a “piece of wood”. Thus in Jn (405) ca or 
a stand for wooden objects. In MI) (Marshall, H., No. 105), 
QDil are logs of wood. 

The cases of script development explained in the preceding pages 
cannot be mere coincidences, for they are too many and too striking 
for being so. On many occasions the Sumeriologists cannot explain 
the reason of the meaning of some signs, and this may be explained 
perfectly well after knowing the Ml) list of signs. The explanation 
is occasionally phonetic, at times also pictographic. There cannot 
be any doubt at present that the greatest number of signs of the 
Sumerian script owe their origin to the Mohenjo-Paro signs. 

Prof. Ball, after studying the Sumerian and Chinese affinities 
in the respective scripts of these two nations, suggests that perhaps 
the Chinese and Sumerians came from an original stock in Central 
Asia. 1 We have also referred to en passant to some Chinese simi¬ 
larities. From the premises exposed hitherto we do not dare to 
draw any ethnographical conclusion. But this certainly do we 

1 Hall, op. cit., p. x, n. I. 
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state that both the Sumerian and Chinese writing proceed at least 
in their greatest portion from the Mohenjo-Daro script of the Proto- 
Indian people. 

Appendix 11 

THE CULT OF THE MOUNTAIN OK THE EAST IN SUMER 


Though all temples in Sumer were usually built upon mountains 
or heights, either natural or artificial,' yet there was a mountain 
in Mesopotamian mythology surrounded by special splendour and 
venerated in a special way. This mountain was “the Mountain 
of the East”, upon which the god Bel settled the destinies of the 
world. It was supposed that Be!,- accompanied by the goddess 
Nin-har-sag, was dwelling upon this mountain. This goddess was 
styled the mistress of the mountain." This mountain in Sumerian 
language was called ‘Kurgal’, the great mountain, which finally 
became one of the names of the God Bel himself. Consequently 
the temple of Bel in Nippur was called ‘E-kur’ which means ‘the 
house of the mountain’.' 



In some old texts it is 
said that god Nin-gir-su 
had been procreated by 
the great mountain’.In 
reality. Nin-gir-su, the 
god of Lagash, was but 
the same Bel, son of 
Enlil. 

In Babylon it was a 
popular belief that Mar- 
duk was settling the des- 


1 These artificial mountains upon which the Sumerian temples were Imill weie ralletl 
('1. above, p.213. 

2 The mountain of I hr Hast inhabited bv Hr* 1 is mentioned in the Stele oi the Vultures of 
1C-anna-turn, Obv.. XVII, Off. In earlv Sumerian texts it is Knki who “decrees the fate” and 
who “keeps the one hundred divine decrees”. Kramer. Sumerian Mythology, pp. 00 and 00. 
Knki is then supposed to be the son of Rnlil. Also in the liuius Valiev they mention the decree 
or judgment of Anil, the son of An. Marshall, r»/>. cit., No. 334. 

3 Dhorme, La Religion Assyro-Ttahvlonicnne, p. 73. 

* Thid., p. 72. 

* Cf. Thnreau-I >angin, les Inscriptions de Sumer et d'Akkad, p. I4A. 
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tinies of Babylon in the ‘Dul-Azag , which was the reproduction 
of the Mountain of the East wherein he dwelt, presiding over the 
destinies of all men. 1 I'he Assyrians believed the same concern¬ 
ing god Asur who was likewise called “the Great Mountain’’. 2 
I-L’s principal temple bore the name of “E-hai-sag-kun-kurra”, 
which means ‘the mountain of the land’. 2. 

What is the. mysterious significance of this Mountain of the 
East, the memory of which continued alive in Mesopotamia, up to 
the last days of the Babylonian and Assyrian Empires? It is evident 
that the Sumerians and their successors, the Babylonians and the 
Assyrians, saw in this mountain the. abode of God, who with his 
infinite providence regulates the destinies of men. According to 
them therefore God dwelt upon a great mountain. But the most 
interesting detail of this mountain is its situation. It was the 
Mountain of the East. This seems to suggest that the Sumerian 
nation came to Mesopotamia from the East ; and that at the time of 
their migration and even afterwards they remembered that there, 
in the East, they had left the mountain where God was dwelling; 
and they continued venerating the memory of that mountain, and 
they even fancied in their religious fervour that the temples of the 
god who regulated the destinies of the universe were reproductions, 
at least symbolical, of that holy mountain. 

Was there, therefore, any nation in the East where God was 
supposed to dwell on a mountain? It is well known how in the Puranic 
and Epic literature of India Siva is described as inhabiting Mount 
Kailasa in the Himalayan range. Indian sculptors have reproduced 
the homely scene of Siva and his consort I’ma on the top of 
this mountain a thousand times. Round this mountain a real 
cycle of myths referring to Siva has grown in the course of centuries. 
(Fig. 143). In particular, we raav note that Gina receives the 
denomination of Parvati, ‘the goddess of the mountain’ (as she was 


1 Dhorim*, op. cit., p. 98. 
a Prism of Sennacherib, T. 11. 
Dhorme, op. cit., p. 101. 
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the daughter of Himalaya), a denomina¬ 
tion totally parallel with the name of the 
goddess Nin-har-sag, the wife of god 
Bel, as seen above. The connection be¬ 
tween Siva and the mountain has con¬ 
tinued unchanged throughout the long 
religious history of India. The Svcfa- 
.Zj» xratara l'pauinui calls him ‘ ‘dweller among 
the mountains” and ‘‘mountain protec¬ 
tor”. 1 The Tamil work Arunacala Pnra- 
num narrates that on one occasion Siva 
himself appeared as a mountain, ‘‘the 
Sacred Hill whose crown ascended above 
the loftiest height, whose base sunk 
under the lowest depth”.* Consequently 
he is named “the gleaming golden Hill”/' 
“sacred Hill of grace and good, from evil 
free” 1 3 4 * * , “unsealed mount of ever blazing 
light”' and “mountain of bliss”. 0 One 
of the ordinary names of God in the Tamil land even at pre¬ 
sent is Tirumalui, which means “the holy mountain” Such is 
also the name by which all the Konkani temples of Malabar 
are denominated. 7 8 In a similar way the Uranus of Chota Nagpur, 
who speak a Dravidian language, call the Supreme Being Marang- 
burn, which means “the great mountain”." Again, in the tale of 
“The Lost Book” of the Khasis of Assam, God is described as 
dwelling on a mountain.” Even now the central mountain itself 
of the Eagle’s Hill at Tiruparankunram, t) miles S.E. of Chingleput, 



i in in 

Si\a and Pars at I mi Mount Kai- 
lasa, while the mountain is being 
shaken by Kavann ; iron) Kllora. 


1 Sirefdsrafara (■ pan i sad , III, <». ( T. above, pp. — IJI-—I -I. 

- Antndeala Runinam , eh. II. 

3 Manikkavasagar, Tintvasagam, XXVII, v. I. 

4 Ibid., XXII, v. :f>. 

• Ibid., v. 17. 

• Ibid., XX, v. S. 

7 Thurston, Castes ami Tribes of Southern India, 111, p. 423. The sacred mountain, Tiru- 
malai, in Chitoor District, is now a Vaisnava shrine, though originally Saiva. 

8 Koy, Union Religion and Customs, pp. 4o-47. 

• Naravan, “Khasi Folk-Lore", The Mew Review, XVI, pp. 4f»4-4f».‘>. 
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is supposed to he god Siva himself. 1 Even Subrahmanya, Murugan t 
the genuine son of Siva, whose temples are very often on hilltops re¬ 
ceives the following titles in Tamil : Kurinji Andavar, “the Lord of 
Hilltops ' ; Kunnjt I cndan , “the King of Hilltops”; Kurinji Iraivmi , 
“the God of Hilltops”, and Kurinjiman , “the one of the Mountains”.- 
“Murugan”, says the late P.T. Srinivasa Iyengar, “has throughout the 
ages remained essentially a god enshrined on hill-tops, notwith¬ 
standing later affiliations with post-vedie mythology”. 8 But is this 
conception of Siva, or of his proto-type An, dwelling upon a moun¬ 
tain, as old as the Sumerian nation? 

We have elsewhere published an inscription, discovered in 
Mohenjo-I)aro, 4 which refers to An in the following words: *Vclan- 
uvan venko ’/ As I have noted at the time of the publication of 
this inscription, Velan is the same as Anil" and Murugan, 7 a name 
phonetically read in one of the inscriptions, which is the ancient 
Dravidian name of Subrahmanya, Siva’s son. ‘Velanavan’, there¬ 
fore, is ‘he of Velan’, viz. An. Now ‘Velanavan’ is predicated of 
‘venko’, for venko seems to be the possession of ‘Velanavan’; ‘venko’ 
means ‘the white mountain’ ; therefore the inscription clearly refers 
to ‘the white mountain of An.’ 

This denomination of ‘white mountain’ obviously seems to 
refer to a mountain covered with snow. In the south-east of Afgha¬ 
nistan near the Indian frontier, there is similarly a mountain deno¬ 
minated ‘Safet Koh\ because it is covered with snow practically 
the whole year round. Even in recent times the dwelling of Siva 
which is Mount Kailasa, is denominated “the silver hill”/ 


1 Pope, The liruvasagnm , p. 2.V0. 

2 CL Somasun<Ia**ani PiJlai , Pahii The Sacred Jtill Muniga, p|>. S I . 

8 Srinivasa Ivongar, Pre-Aryan 1'auril Culture, p. 2H. 

4 Mackay, Further Jixcavations at Mohrnjo-Dara, II, pi. XXXV', No. I 19. 

* Cl. Heras, “The Velajas in Mohenjo Paro”, p. .“>2. 

• Marshall, Mohenjo-J>aro and the Indus Civilization, 111, pi. XCI, No. M4. 

7 Mackav, op. cii. , II, pi. Ixxxix, No. SM>4. 

8 Manikkavasagar, op. cit., XXIX, v. 40. 
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In India, there is one mountain covered with snow par excel¬ 
lence, i.e. the Himalayas; hence the inscription seems to mention 
the Himalayas of An, which shows that the connection of Siva—An 
with the Himalayas, is extremely ancient ; and it would not there¬ 
fore he astonishing that the Sumerians would still remember that 
God was dwelling in the mountain, long after they had settled in 
Mesopotamia. 

Incidentally, this devotion of the Sumerians to the Mountain 
of the East seems to show that the Sumerians had actually come 
from the East, as Genesis, xi, 2, clearly states, 1 and Berossus 2 also 
suggests. We do not know of any other nation to the east of Meso¬ 
potamia where God was supposed to dwell on a mountain hut India. 
Hence this peculiar Sumerian cult clearly points to India as the 
cradle of the Sumerians, and to the Proto-Indian Civilization as the 
original cultural tree, one of whose branches was the civilization 
of Sumer. 

The fact that the island of Nidukki -modern Bahrein -is asso¬ 
ciated in ancient Babylonian writings with “the Great Mountain” 
of Bel, with the mysterious Bull and generally with the East, 3 
may. we repeat once more, mark the probable itinerary followed 
by the ancient Proto-Indian emigrants on their way to the land of 
the Two Rivers. 4 

' Of. atx.vc, |>|>. 11*7-201. 

2 Cf. altovt!, pp. I8(>~I93. 

3 Kawlinson, “Notes on Cap. burainl's Report”, J.H.. I .S., XII /IH80), p. 214. 

1 (‘(.above, pp. IWMtlJl. 



Chapter III 

THE HAMITIC MIGRATIONS INTO EGYPT 

I 

THE A Nil IN INDIA 

I he word Ami, which we come across in the proto-history of 
India and Egypt, could not lie properly explained before the dis¬ 
covery of the so-called Indus Civilization. Now we may try to 
study its origin and its meaning with much greater hope of success 
in our undertaking. 

The Aim constitute one of the five Rgvedie tribes.' They 
are mentioned as having wrought a chariot for the use of India. 2 

Mr K. I). Banerji has already said that the Aim, undoubtedly 
being an Aryan tribe, bear a name which “appears to be of non- 
Aryan origin”. 2 If so, what was the origin of their name? It is 
well known that very soon the Aryan tribes accepted a number of 
dogmas of their Dravidian predecessors into their own religion, 
first little by little and hesitatingly, but later openly and without 
fear, until finally the whole religion of the Dravidians was amalga¬ 
mated with, and almost replaced, their own religion;' this amalga¬ 
mation becoming the foundation of modern Hinduism. 

That this process of amalgamation commenced in the Rgvedie 
period, though on a very small scale in the beginning, the very 
Rgvedie hymns bear evidence. That "ckam sad vipra bahudha 
vadanti,” of the first mandala' , is only a practical way of expressing 
the truth of the Dravidian dogma of monotheism, but shaped in 
such a manner as would suit the politheistic confusion of the early 
Aryan religion. 

1 H#., 1, IDS, 8 ; VIII, 10, a. They arc also called Anavas, Ibid.. VII, 18, 14 ; Vlll, 4, 7. 

* Ibid., V', 31, 4. 

3 Banerji, Prehistoric, Ancient and Hindu fudia, p. 19. 

4 Tbid pp. 31-39. 

* Rg.. 1, 164. 46. 
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But apparently this was not the only dogma accepted by the 
Ary as in those early days. If they had accepted the dogma of 
monotheism, it was but natural after all that very soon they had to 
accept the very name of this only God of their former opponents. 
Nowit happened that the name of God amongst the proto-Dravidians 
was An, that means “the Lord’’. 1 Probably not all the Aryan 
tribes accepted the worship of An at the same time. Those who 
accepted it first were called by the rest Anns or simply .1 tins ; for as 
a text of the Niddcsa informs us, in ancient times people were named 
after the deity they worshipped.- 

Thus the original Dravidian inhabitants of the country, who 
worshipped God An were also called Ann, for the Arm are said in the 
Mahabhdrata to be Mleccha tribes/’ which denomination is always 
applied to the non-Aryas. 4 In the same way the non-Aryan peo¬ 
ples of ancient Iran, who are called Anarcoi by Ptolemy,' 1 seem 

1 Hems, “The Religion of tin* Mohenjo Haro People recording to the Inscriptions”, pp. l-.\ 
where I have explained how I found out that this was the name of C.od in the Mohenjo-1 >aro 
period. Later, 1 came to know that this name is still included the among various names given 
1o Siva in the historic period. The lirahnidnda Parana, written in a period posterior to the identi¬ 
fication of Siva and Kudra, narrates that Brahma asked Kudra to create beings. He did so and 
those beings were* known as Kudras and Budraitis. Later on Brahma asked Kudra to create 
mortal beings, to which Kudra enjoined: ‘1 shall not create being subject to death. Here am 1, 
standing, oh Lord, createth Thou !’’ To which Brahma. agreed, Hereafter therefore Kudra 
stopped creating, and remained standing nude with the ardhva huga. “Now since he had said 
to hrahma : “.Here am L standing”, learned people call him SthdnaPrahmfinda Parana, 
Piirva Bhaga, Adhvava 10, vv. K2-92. Sthdna, a compound word, elements of which 
arc Stha and Ann or An, evidently means "Ana who is standing.” The Tamij speak¬ 
ing people call Siva even at present Andavar or Andieanan, and the Malavalis name 
him Tdmbnran. In the Mahdbhdrata , Ana is one of the names of Siva (Sorensen, An Index 
to the Sanies in the Mahabhdrata, word 'Ana' p. 42). Similarly Kudra-Siva, is called Isdna 
in the Atharva L edu, XV, f>, I and 7; 14,10. My student I >r A. I*. Karmarkar informs me that 
the word Isana looks like a. present participle. But nowhere is a present participle used as a 
gerund. The word Isa (gerund of the root Is to rule) is already current as meaning “a ruler”, 
“lord”. What is therefore the meaning of the termination -ana ? The word Sopdna (which 
has been suggested as another similar case) cannot be considered as a proper parallel, because 
it is not the present participle of any root. Hence the word seems to be derived from Isa (lord 
in Sanskrit) -f An (lord, in Dravidian), its parallels being Kudal-Sahgaina , Kanvd-Kumdrl, 
Laha-Dvipa , well known geographical names formed by the Dravidian and Sanskrit words 
having the same meaning. 

2 “l lu* deity of the lay followers of Ajivakas is the Ajlvakas ; of those of the Nighantas 
is the Nighantas ; of those of the Jatilas is Jatilas,” etc. The text belongs to the 4th century 
B.(\ Cl. Bhandarkar, 1 disnaeism Sairism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 3, 

3 Mahdbhdrata, Adi Larva, 3‘>33. 

4 Phis clearly shows that the Ann of the Rgreda were not the same Ann of the Mahdbhdrata. 
The latter received the appellation first, because they were the worshippers of An : when the first 
Aryan tribe accepted tin: cult of An that appelaltion was extended to them. Hewitt, “Notes 
on the Early History of Northern India”, Part 11, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, XXI 
(1889), p. 240, confused both families of Ann when lie wrote: “There is no further evidence in the 
Mahdbhdrata or Rigveda to show* directly to which race the Ann belonged.” 

* Ptolomy, Geographica , VI, 14, 13. 
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to belong to the same Dravidian race, 1 2 * the name being also an indi¬ 
cation of their religious belief rather than an ethnic denomination. 

This custom the Ary as practised once more, but in a contrary 
.way, when, later on, all finally accepted the cult of An. Their 
contact with one of the Dravidian tribes who were inhabiting the 
neighbourhood of the Indus,- called the tribe of the Sivas, was 
most likely the final reason for their accepting the old Dravidian god ; 
and since this god was worshipped by the Sivas, he was named Siva 
without further inquiry ; lie was in fact the same An after whom the 
Anu had been named. Thus it came to pass that An was generally 
called Siva, though he still retained his original name in Sanskrit 
literature. 4 Siva was furthermore styled Isvara, “The Lord”, the 
very translation of the name An. He was later indentilied with 
Kudra. 

IT 


THE ANU IN EGYPT 

One of the feasts celebrated by the Egyptians of Pharaonic 
times was ‘‘the Feast of Striking down the Anu.” The tradition 
of this feast, according to the studies of Egyptologists of great repu¬ 
tation, seems to be very ancient. Yet we do not know anything 
about ‘‘this Striking down the Anu.” One fact nevertheless may 
be accepted without hesitation ; since the tradition of this feast 
was so ancient, the event commemorated in the feast must be one of 
the earliest in the history of Egypt, one in fact which is lost in the 
dawn of human history in that land. In this chapter we shall try 
to elucidate this obscure historical event, hirst of all, whom does 
the tradition refer to? Or, in other words, who weie the Anu ? 

1 Hall, The Ancient History of the Kear Iia<t, p. 174, n. I. In point of Ian Anar means 
in Dravidian ‘those of An’ (for An), to which the (ireek plural termination -<n was added hv 
the (deck author. 

2 They were still found there hv Alexander the Dreat. Cl. McCrindle, f lic Invasion <>f 
India by Alexander the Great, pp. IWli-307. 

8 The $ivas were an ancient Dravidian tribe named alter their lam ana, a partridge ; (sivai 
in Tamil means, “partridge”. Cf. Reselli, Tamil Dictionary). That Siva was called alter the Sivas 
seems evident from the fact that Siva is also called Kikoin (Linya J'mana, Durva Ithaga, XXI, 
*>S), as he was the god of the KTkatas. 

4 ffanvamsa, I, Adh. I?II, . r ». 
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The great Belgian Egyptologist Mons. Jean ( apart speaks of 
the Ann, as “a great tribe”, “which most have occupied Egypt in 
the same manner as the Hyksos did later”' ; while Prof. Flinders 
Petrie avers that they “are known as an aboriginal people of India”." 
This apparent disagreement only shows the remote antiquity of this 
people in the valley of the Nile. The same Mons. ( apart has also 
stated that the Ann most likely are the Anumim, mentioned in 
Genesis, X, IS, as being descendants of Cham or Ham through 
Misraim, who had settled in the valley of the Nile. 1 * * * * * ' The word 
Anumim is only the plural Hebrew rendering of the word Ann. 
These Anumim have, been acknowledged as a section at least of the 
primitive population of Egypt.' From this we may readily admit 
that they were Hamitic people, having therefore the same origin as 
the Proto-Dravidians settled in India from the time of the Indus 
Civilization." 

But why were they called Ann or Anumim ? This is in fact the 
primitive name of this people, the origin of which we must investigate. 

Mons. E de Rouge has connected the Ann with several Egyp¬ 
tian cities, and in particular with the ancient city of Heliopolis, the ori¬ 
ginal name of which was An or Ann." The city of Heliopolis, a name 
given by the Greeks meaning “City of the Sun,” was named by the 
Egyptians as Anu, 7 and very likely originally Anur, which name, accor¬ 
ding to the Egyptians themselves, meant “the City of the Sun”." Anu 

1 ('apart, Primitive Art in Egypt, p. 285. 

■ Flinders Petrie, Ahvdo*, II, p. 25. 

8 Capart, “La. Fete de trapper les Anon”, Revue de t'Histoire dcs Hr Unions, XLI11 (1901), 
pp. 240-274; Actrs du Premier Congress internatioiMt </*//istoivr drs Religions, II, First fascicule, 
pp l-2fl. Hall, The Ancient History of the Sear East, p. 95, t hinks that the Ann are the Semite- 
Libvans or proto-Semites of the North, whom the Hierakonpolite king Namier strikes down in 
his monuments. Hall had not the proper point of view to appreciate the historical perspective 
of the two successive waves of Hamitic migration. In any case, the Anil can in no way be Semitic, 
as the name itself is of clear Hamitic type. The defeat inflicted on the Ann could not have been 
inflicted by the people of Horns from the south, as Hall imagines; for Horns was himself of the 
same nation as the Ann. Ernests itself shows that the Anumim were Hamitic. 

1 l)e Kongo, Rei hvrehes sue les Monuments iju'ou. pent attrihuer any six premieres dvna 
sties de Manethon, p. AT. 

* ( T. below. Chapter V, 1 

* De Rouge, op, et. loc. cit. 

7 The name given by the Mible to this city is On : Gen., XLI, 45. 

* Thus the Greek name was a mere rendering of the Egyptian name. 
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was famous all over Egypt, as the main seat of the cult of Ra, the Sun- 
god, who was supposed to lie the most ancient god of Egypt. Yet 
Ra, being the most ancient god of the land of the Nile, was never¬ 
theless said in the ancient Egyptian texts to have come out of the 
abyss of Nu. 1 Who was this Nu ? In Egyptian mythology Nu 
is said to be “the primordial god of the celestial waters and the 
ethereal space.”” This description of Nu referring to the ether 
and to the celestial waters seems to point to the times when there 
was no earth as vet in the world. Hence Nu seems to have been the 
most ancient (rod, in point of fact, the (rod supreme and omnipotent, 
self-subsistent, as described in the Hook of the Dead.* In fact 
A turn or Adum, who is undoubtedly the first man, corresponding to 
the biblical Adam, 4 is said to have come out of Nu.' 

Now this Nu, of whose abyss Ra came out, is identified with 
Ra himself by the ancient Egyptians 11 How is this apparent con¬ 
tradiction to be explained ? A careful study of this crucial point 
will finally make us understand who Ra was. 

We have seen that Ra was the Sun, and that his city, called 
Anu Anur, was also interpreted “the City of the Sun.” Hence Ra 
and An seem to have the same meaning and consequently to refer to 
the same person. They are two names of one and the same god. 
Ra therefore is the same as An. In point of fact this An seems to 
be the same Ana who is mentioned by the Texts of the Pyramids as 
one of the archaic Egyptian gods. 7 

We know that the Proto-Indian people worshipped An," who 
was identified with the Sun, named El.° The Egyptian name for 
the Sun, Ra, is of Dravidian origin. It means “light”, and con- 

* Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, I, p. 40. 01. above, pp. 245-240. 

3 l.efebure, f.es no ms d'npparence semifique ou indigene dans le Pantheon h'gyptiev, p. IT. 

3 Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, I, p. I,‘{4. 

4 Lefebure, “I.e Cham et l'Adam Egyptians", Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaco - 
logy, pp. 174-181. Cf. Drioton, “T,e mount heismr de rancienme Kgypte". Cahiers d'htstoire 
rgyptienne, 1, pp. 149 ff. 

6 l.efebure, l.e nonis d’apparencc semitique, lor. nt.. 

6 Wallis Budge, op. cit., I, pp. 134-125. 

7 Ibid., 1, p. 97. 

* Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People", op. et. toe. nt. 

y Ibid., pp. 13-14. 
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sequently “the Sun”.' VV'e have therefore a perfect equation of the 
Supreme God between India and Egypt in the proto-historic period. 

As regards Nu, some scholars have already suggested that 
Nu and Nuit, the god and goddess of Heaven, according to the doc¬ 
trines of Heliopolis, correspond to Anu and Anunit, god and goddess 
of heaven, of the Chaldaean pantheon.- Therefore Nu seems to 
he the same as Anu or An. s And since An is the same as Ra, Nu 
must be equated with Ra. It is therefore (piite possible that Ra, 
being the most ancient god of the land of Egypt, came out of the 
abyss of another god, Nu. This only means that when the name 
Anu or Nu was practically forgotten, it was finally substituted by 
the name Ra. Connected with the name itself there was also 
perhaps a dogmatic belief, which in course of years was overlooked, 
and another tenet, which was little by little emphasized, till it finally 
took the place of the former. Thus the personal immaterial god 
An was substituted by the material symbolism of Ra. Thus it 
could be said that the name Ra “came out of the abyss’’ of Nu 
when the name Anu or Nu passed into oblivion. 

Though the name Anu or An, as a name for Ra, was lost in the 
temple of Heliopolis, it remained as the name of the city Anu. It 
remained also in The Texts of the Pyramids, as Ana ; in the Lamen¬ 
tations of Isis for the death of Osiris, who is also called An ; 1 2 * 4 * 6 in 
the name Anlmr, the feudal god of the Sabennitic nome mentioned 
in the Papyrus Harris ; ' in the name Anuke of one of the goddesses 

1 In 'rami) tlu* modern word ira, “night", is a contracted form of //- [-ra. II is the negation 
“no." Il-ra therefore means “no light", i.e. “darkness” or ‘night.” Contractions similar to this 
are very common in Tamil : pal f nanru pduanrn “the milk is good”; il -|- niurit ininnt 
“standing from.” The omission of / in front of t is not mentioned in tlu* grammatical rules for 
these contractions, for the simple reason that in modern Tamil there are no words that start 
withe. Cf.de/ilva W’ichremasinghe, Tamil Gmwmar Self-Taught, p. IS. In the old Lroto- 
Oravidian language of theMohenjo-Parians words starting with r doubtlessly existed, for there are 
still some of them in other Pravidian languages. That ra “light” and “the Sun” was one of these 
words the name of the ancient Pravidian kind Havana seems to prove. Accordingly the name 
of this king would mean “the eldest brother of the Sun.” 

2 Hummel, Die habylouischen Vrspntng dev argvptischrn Kultur, pp. 17, 3W ; Lefcbure, 
op. rit., 17-IS. 

a Wallis Mudge, op. rit., I, pp. 134-13~». 

4 liarrack, “Les Lamentations d’lsis et de Nephthvs,” Hihliotheque Egvptologique, XVII, 

pp. 33-3/i and S:*-K<>. 

6 Chabhas, Le Papyrus Harris , pp. 147-148. The Ktruseans of Italy, a nation of the same 
Hamitic Pravidian stock, worshipped Pod under the name Ansur, in Terracina. Ansur means 
“the lordly Lord” or “the one who is Lord twice, ” i.v;. above the lords of this world. 
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of the Triad of Elepliantina' and in the name Anupu of one of the 
two brothers in the ancient "Story of the two Brothers ".- 

It is, therefore, settled, that An -An was the most ancient god of 
the Egyptians worshipped in the city of Ann or Heliopolis. There¬ 
fore the people called Ami connected with the city of Heliopolis, 
were not the descendants of An, as the partisans of the totemic origins 
of Egypt would make us believe/ 1 2 3 They were the early Egyptians 
who worshipped An as their God, in the same way as the Proto- 
Indians worshipped An in India. 

Having learnt who the Ann were, an inquiry into the meaning 
of the expression “the Striking down of the Ami" in ancient 
Egyptian folk-lore may now be made. 

“The striking down of some people” evidently means a punish¬ 
ment for those people ; and in this case “the Striking down of the 
Ami” clearly suggests a defeat of the Ann, and consequently a 
victory for their opponents. 4 5 Have we any evidence in ancient 
Egyptian history about this victory and this defeat ? 

Mons. Loret is of opinion that the story of the. murder and 
resurrection of god Osiris may contain some recollections of the war 
between the Ann and their enemies. According to ancient traditions, 
Osiris was a Pharaoh with a very successful career, both as regards 
his administration of the country and as regards his conquests abroad. 
His brother Set or Typhon treacherously murdered him and usurped 
his throne. But later on Horns, the son of Osiris, reappeared on 
the scene, defeated Set, and occupied the Egyptian throne as the 
rightful heir of his father.'' Such is briefly narrated, the story of the 
death and resurrection of the Egyptian god of fertility, which after- 

1 Virev, l.tt Religion de T A neienne Ti^ypte, p. To. 

2 Maspero, Les Contes ! ) t*pulaires tie P/\yyf>/e .i neienne, pp. I If. 

3 Totemic tribes used to worship their ancestors. Ye 1 it has never been proved that the 
totemic society, as found among American Indians, existed also in Kgypt. Moreover, the pun- 
theological ideas of the Kgvptians are totally opposite to the vague and contused dogmas of 
totemic peoples. Ci. Pierrot, l.e Pantheon Tyyphen , pp. Y-YI. 

1 The Kurds of Iran also celebrate a feast called “Id-i-KurdT” in commemoration of the 
death of Zohak. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, p. . n > (2nd ed.. IS7‘t 1. 

5 lMntarch, Pe tside et Osiride, XII1-X1X. 
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wards became very important in connection with the Egyptian 
ritual and also in the famous Book of the Dead. 

Loret thinks that this fabulous story is but a mythological 
crystallization of some early episodes of Egyptian history. 1 2 Three 
stages of history, quite different from each other, may be detected 
in this story : 


J’irst Stage. The reign of Osiris marks a period during which 
the Ann or worshippers of An (Osiris was also named An and even 

is identified with Ra at a later period") 
were in peaceful possession of the land of 
the Nile. 1 There is no possibility of ascer¬ 
taining how long this period lasted. Appa¬ 
rently it lasted quite a long time, for 
during that period the cult of An —Ra 
was firmly established in the land, so 
firmly, that it was able to withstand the 
onslaught of an invasion of enemies who 
appeared during the second period. 

Second Stage. The assassination of 
, Osiris opens a new period of history, which 

Painting of 1 lie Papyrus ol 1 1 * . 

Nd>s« ni depicting Osiris on a seems to be the result of an invasion ol 
throne as King of Kgvpt. Northern Egypt from Syria. Lore! thinks 

that the invader had the flag-sign of the Asian greyhound, because 
that seems to be the animal which is on Set’s flagstaff. Set, in 



fact, was the leader of this invasion. The invaders appa- ,, 
rently did not belong to the same race as the Anu. \ et HV. 

Set is said to be Osiris’s brother, perhaps because both 

the invasions, viz. of the first and the second periods, Kig us 

came from the Syrian side. Tf Set’s army came from 

Syria, they, having come from a race different from that a, "< l,is hosts - 


1 l.oret, L' Egypt e an Temps du Totemism, pp. 

2 Grau, The Goal of the Human 11 ace, p. 29. 

8 In tact Osiris is identified with Kii (Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians , 1. P- (■*#]• 
Accordingly, at times Ka takes the place of Osiris in scenes ol the judgment of the sou^ (A\ a Ills 
Budge, the Teaching of Amenem Apt, pp. 41-42; Navillc, I odtenlmch, 1, ch. tXX\). At 
limes Osiris is called “the son of Ka" (Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, 1, p. 141). 
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of the Ami, were most likely Semites. This would he the first of 
the Semitic immigrations of Egypt across the Suez isthmus. We 
know of other Semitic invasions of a later period, viz. Abraham’s, 1 
of the Hicksos and, during the rule of the Hicksos, of Jacob and his 
sons.- 

Set’s army fought with the Aim and defeated them. This 
defeat is symbolised in the. death of Osiris at the hands of Set. 
This is precisely what is meant by "the Striking down of the Ann.” 
Loret opines that the conquerors killed a great number of Ami ; 
yet apparently the latter were not exterminated, but finally fused 
with the race of the conquerors to form the later Egyptian 
population. 

Alter this victory Set ruled the country, and it was then that 
the “Feast of Striking down the Ann’’ was instituted. It was most 
likely during the same period of Set's rule that the name of the 
god of Heliopolis was changed. An reminded them of the Ami. They 
could hardly tolerate An’s worship when the defeat of the Ami was 
being celebrated with great rejoicing. The name An therefore was 
condemned to oblivion ; in its stead the name Ra was selected, an 
indigenous name too (as seen above), but which reminded the Semites 
of the Sun, whom they themselves adored. :i 

How long did this second period last ? It is not possible to 
fix its limits. Vet the fact that “the Feast of Striking down the 
Anu’’, instituted then, took dee]) roots 
in the country, so as to persevere even 
after the rule of the conquerors was 
over, seems to show that the Semite 
period was much longer than one man’s 
rule. In the mythological story, Set’s 
victory opens this second stage, which 
is likewise ended with Set’s defeat. 

But Set is only a symbol of the race. 

1 (ieu., Nil, 10-20. 

! Gen., XI.VI 

3 Cl. Hastings, Rncvclopm-dia of Religion and hfhics , II, p. 2K0. 
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Aii Egyptian painting showing 
Nephtys addressing the mummy 
of a kawk-headed Osiris. 
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In point of fact, according to the myth, Horus, the leader who defeats 
Set, is described as Osiris’ son, but he is said to have been conceived 
alter his father’s death. Osiris stronger than death engenders 
Horns after his own death. 1 Horus is the son of Osiris, because 
lie is properly, according to the mystical ideas of the Egyptians, 
the same Osiris risen to a new' life. 2 In point of fact though Horus 
is the first in being depicted with a hawk’s head, as he waged war 
under tin* Hag of the hawk, Osiris is also at times represented hawk¬ 
headed, to show that he belonged to the same family of Horus. 
(log. 14(f). So that the conquest of Egypt by Horus is like the 
resurrection of Osiris to a new life. In some of the Egyptian paint¬ 
ings Osiris is depicted rising at the command of Horus. (Fig. 147). 
This means that many generations may perhaps have elapsed since 
the death of Osiris up to the appearance of Horus. All this seems 
to point to a very long period of Semitic rule in this second stage. 

'Third Stage. Horus defeats Set and regains the throne of 
his lather. This relationship between Horus and Osiris seems to 

show' that the race of these new conquer¬ 
ors is the same as the race of the Ann 
strikcn by the Semites. In fact Horus, 
represented as a warrior, is given 
the very name An. a Lore! supposes 
that this invasion, though of people 
of the same race as the Anu, was 
liqr. 14 ? directed from the south, and thinks 

K^yptian paint inn showing Osiris in t ] laf flieE leader had the flag-sign 
Lower Egypt rising at tlit' command # , . ° 

oi ;i iiawk-hciuird Homs. of the hawk, which is Horus’s animal. 

The defeat of the Semites was so great that there is no further 
mention of them in later Egyptian history. One of the titles of 
Horns shows that though he entered Egypt from the south he 
overran the whole country up to the Delta. He is styled Hor- 
somtns , which means “Horus who united the two countries’’, i.e. 



1 Virry, oft. cit., pp. JMM17. 

- Mort't, Hois cl Dicif.x (fl^vf^c, p. H.~>. 

■Wallis Uudpo, 77 ic Gods of the G^vfdituis, !!, p. CU2. 
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Upper and Lower Egypt. 1 * 3 Though undoubtedly remnants of the 
Semites were mixed with the Egyptian population, espec ially in the 
north, yet their memory was identified with the evil spirit, whirl) 
was supposed to be personified in Set, according to later my¬ 
thological views.- One relic of their rule however remained in 
the Pharaonic Egypt of later centuries. That was “the Feast of 
Striking down the Aim”. This is one of those sociological pheno¬ 
mena which apparently have 
commemorated the victory of 
the Semites over the Ann. 

When the Semites were them¬ 
selves defeated by people of 
the same race as the Ami, 
the latter’s former rout had 
to be forgotten. Yet it is 
still commemorated with a 
feast. In a similar way the 
feast instituted by Cyrus the 
Great, after he defeated the 
Scythians or Sacae was for 
centuries known as Sakaia or 
Saccaea* Again the M ugofonia 
w'as the national Persian 
f esti val eommemc >ra ting the 
downfall of the Alagi, during the reign of Darius in 521 B.CP A 
similar phenomenon exists in Indian History. It has now been 
proven that the Saka Sam vat starts at the time of the defeat of the 
SakasC Naturally such era would have been named after those who 
defeated the Sakas, i.e. the Kusanas; but it was not so. Those 
who were defeated are commemorated instead of those who had 

1 MnriT, Jit tides sur les Origines dc to Religion dr /’/•..;• r/»/. j f p. 

“ Morel, op. (if., p. 8f>. 

3 Strabo, XI, 8, f>. 

1 Herodotus, 111, 71). 

6 Banerji, Prehistoric, Ancient and Hindu India, pp. 127-I2N. 


no proper explanation. The feast 
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defeated them. (In a like manner, to refer to a relatively modern 
instance, the feast of Dingan in South Africa is the feast commemo¬ 
rating the rout and death of Dingan). 


The very ingenious interpretation of the storv of Osiris’ assas¬ 
sination given by Mons. Lorct, with which we fully agree, seems 
to have its confirmation in anthropological and archaeological 
sources. There are in fact indications that there had been two 

invasions of the people of the same 
race in early Egyptian history ; one 
invasion coming from Svria, the 
other from the land of Punt, across 
the sea, through the southern coun¬ 
try.' 

In particular it is noted that 
the inhabitants of Northern Egypt 
were not all of the same stock, 
two ethnical groups being quite 
distinct. One to the west, akin to 
the Lybians and probably also to 
the people of the south, the other 



Fig. i n' 

An K"vptian painting ilupktinjg a 
hawk-liedclod Menus hclpm" I Molt my 
VMI in dHuatins an enemy. 


to the. east, hailing from Asia, and related in any case to the nations 
found beyond the isthmus of Suez. Finally the people of the 
south, who possessed a higher culture than the latter, conquered 
the northern regions and united both Egypts . 1 2 


Ill 

THE WORSHII’l’KKS OF AN IN INDIA AN1) THE AND OF EGYPT 

We are not going to speak in this third section of this chapter 
about the Anu of the Rgvedic period, who constituted an Aryan 
tribe. We shall only refer to those people who worshipped An 
before the arrival of the Aryan tribes, i.e. the Proto-Indian people 


1 Cl. KUiott Smith, 1 he Ancient Egyptians and their Influence upon the Civilization of Europe 
p. SI-IIM ; Kins, Gods of the Gentiles, pp. S I -1 oi*. Cf. below, suction VIM of this Chapter. 

2 Jetpiier, Ilistoire de la Civilisation Eiivftienne, p. W>. 
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of the Indus Civilization period. Wo have alreadv said above that 
An was their supreme God, and that they were also called Anu. 

There is no doubt that the same An was being worshipped in 
India and in Egypt. In both countries he was An identified with 
the Sun, being himself the first person of a divine triad : An, Anil 
and Ama in India Ka( An), Tlioot and Maa in Egypt." In 
both cases they, in spite of being three persons, are described as 
being one God.* 

Now the existence of the same religion in India and in Egypt 
does not precisely imply the identity of both the nations, for the 
same religion in two nations may at times mean only the importation 
of religion as a cultural element from one nation to the other (as 
happened with Buddhism spreading in China and Japan), without 
necessarily supposing a racial migration. Yet in this case under 
study, we witness two invasions of worshippers of An, the earlier 
from the north, the later from the south. Were they actually 
proceeding from India ? 

The Ann of the North. They apparently came from Syria. 
In Mesopotamia and Syria, there were nations worshipping the 
same God in a Triad. The Sumerians in lower Mesopotamia vene¬ 
rated An, Enlil and Amaa Antum . 1 2 * 4 * 6 The Sun also was being 
worshipped.* The Hittites in Syria worshipped Istanu, Ma and 
Telepinu, the first person of the Triad being likewise identified with 
the Sun.“ 

That the early pre-dynastic people of Egypt came from lower 
Mesopotamia is now a general opinion among ethnologists and 
archaeologists. “Keith thinks that somatically the Sumerians 
and the pre-dynastic Egyptians had a common ancestry ”. 7 Elliot 
Smith frankly believes that the Sumerians were the congeners of 


1 I Loras, "The Religion <»l the Mohrnjn J)arn People"., pp. 10-IS, 30. 

2 Wallis Murigc, The Gods of the Egyptians, I, pp. 323, 4IS, 424. 

a Of. Heras, “Further Excavations in Mohonjo Daro," pp. 73-73 ; Masporn, Histone 
Aiuicnne ties Peuples de VOrient, 1, p. 1 AO. 

4 Kadau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God ,\ tv - ih p p. 47 ; Joan. I.a Religion Sumc- 

rirnne, pp. 32-41. 

6 Joan, op. cit., p. Ah. 

« Delaporte, Les Hittites, pp. 247-248; Garstang, The Hittite Empire, pp. 103-104. 

7 Harton, “Whence Came the Sumerians ?”, /. .4. O. S., XL1X, p. 207. 
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the pre-Dynastic Egyptians . 1 In fact, skull measurements have 
shown that it would be difficult to choose between the primitive 
Indian or Egyptian series as the group to which tlie Sumerians 
are closer.- 

It is acknowledged moreover that Egypt received the main 
elements of its civilization from the lands of Mesopotamia where 
an older civilization was already in existence.' “The first Pre- 
dynastic Culture forms the foundation of the later Egvptian deve¬ 
lopment and was no doubt due in the main, to the native Hamitic 
population of North Africa carrying on the tradition of the higher 
type of culture that had been introduced into the Nile valley by the 
Badarian people (of Sumer). It underwent a still further deve¬ 
lopment at a later period owing to the appearance in Egvpt of the 
new type of civilization known as the second Pre-dynastic Culture/’ 
(which is desc ribed as Semitic from Palestine ). 1 3 4 * * The tombs of this 
period in Egypt are those of the Mediterranean doliehocephals, with 
corpses in an embrionic position, and incission vases, absolutely 
similar to those of IT and Mohenjo-Daro/’ Poisson acknowledges 
that the emit of Osiris owes its origin .to the Asiatic* current, just as 
the cult of Set is due to another race ; the fight between these two 
gods personifies the tight of the two races.“ There is evidence of 
specific* contac t between Egypt and the Sumerian c ulture during the 
period of the rise and establishment of the Egyptian kingdom. 
The art and culture of the Proto-dynastic age shows a striking num¬ 
ber of points of similarity, such as do not occur either in earlier 
or later times, with Mesopotamian types . 7 

The Mesopotamian influence in Egyptian sculpture, earthen¬ 
ware, architecture and partic ularly in funeral monuments is rightly 


1 Elliot Smith, The Antinit Egyptians, pp. I.‘18-143. 

2 Stoessigrr, “Comparison of Bavarian and primitivr Indian Karrs", Hiometrica XIX 
(11)27). p. i:u. 

3 Poisson, f t' peuptemen t dr /’/; urope , p. 121. 

4 howson, The .lye of the Gods, p. 14 1. 

6 Poisson, op. eif., p. 123 ; Srrgi, The Mediterranean /Cnee, pp. SIMM). Cf. Cambridge Ancient 
History, Plates, 1, pp. 22-23. 

8 Poisson, op. t it., p. 124. 

7 Dowson, op. eit., j). 7S. Cf. Ctunhridye Ancient Hisioiy, I, pp. 203-204 ; Frankfort, Studies 
in the Early Pottery of the Sear East, II, pp. Ill)-120; Morgan, l.a Prehistonr Orientate, II, pp. 
24S-33N ; Kanko, “The Beginnings ol Civilization in Egypt”, in The Beginnings of Civilisation 
in the Orient, Snppl. to tin: /. A. 0. S., 1939. pp. 14-la. 
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emphasized by Prof, Gordon Childe. 1 As regards the funeral 
monuments one who has studied them both in India and in Egypt, 
pointedly remarks : “The most 
striking point of all is the 
manner in which the burials of 
Tarkhan in Egypt resemble in 
their general arrangement those 
of such a place as Raigir (Hyde¬ 
rabad State). Careful scrutiny 
of selected photographs is need¬ 
ed to distinguish the remains of 
an early Indian surrounded by 
his pots, from those of an 
early Egyptian”.- Pottery of 
both nations shows a remark¬ 
able similarity not only in its 
manufacture but also in its 
colouring and painting." “The 
red pots of Raigir”, continues 
Dr Hunt, “resemble in shape 
etc. those found in the early 
dynastic period of Egypt, while some of the first prehistoric 
Egyptian black and red pots bear a close resemblance to the Indian 
black and red pots”. 4 (Fig. 150). The similarity is also to be noted 
in the case of the very marks found in these pots : "it does not seem 
wise to dismiss it as a coincidence”. We may in particular draw 
the attention of our readers to these four marks which evidently 
refer to the dead in both countries 

a n tl U 

Mohenjo-I)aro Hyderabad Egypt 

The Egyptian ones are the marks representing the ka, the supposed 

1 Gordon Childe, Xrw Light on the Mttsf Ancient Juist, pp. 124-12(». 

2 Hunt, “Hyderabad Cairn Burials and their Significance", J.IC.A.f.. LIN, ]>. 12.). 

8 Hall, "The 1 >iscoveries at Tell el-’Obeid”, J.L.A., VIII, pp. 2ri.V2.17. 

4 Hunt, op. ct toe. cit. 



Yvg. loll 

A funeral urn from the dolmenii Dunks 
in the neighbourhood of I’udukottni, 
Madras State. 
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“double” of the deceased person ; they seem to originate from tin 
Indian ones, the original one reading kd, “death’’. 1 







Very striking also are the 
similarities in the cylinder seals. 
In Egypt, as Gordon Childe 
explains “the cylinders that un¬ 
der the first dynasties were 
used as seals are, though ins¬ 
cribed in every case with Egyp¬ 
tian characters, a device indi¬ 
genous to Mesopotamia that 
persisted there long after it had 
been abandoned on the Nile. 
And the hieroglyphic script it¬ 
self, though its elements consist 
of purely Nilotic plants and 
animals, agrees so strikingly 
with the Babylonian in its cu¬ 
rious combination of phonetic 
signs with ideographs and deter¬ 
minants that the two systems 
must be somehow interrelated”.- 
We may also remark that some 
of the seated figures of the early 
cylinders of Egypt are much 
like those seated in the archaic 
seals of Sumer. The technique 
of depicting the seated figure 
is much the same. 

The identity in form of the 
early Babylonian and Egyptian 


Scaui'i figures in Egyp- macehead is also most remark- 

tian cylinder seals ol 

tiie first dynasties, able, nor may it be assigned to 




Fig. 152 

Seated figures oil 
archaic Sumerian 
seals of Ur. 


1 Cf. above, p. 71. 

2 Gordon Childe, op. fit., p. 
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mere coincidence. Hall thinks that it points “to direct connec¬ 
tion" between both lands. 1 2 * 4 

1 his Sumerian influence is not only discovered in minute details 
but even in the very buildings. “The resemblance of the early 
Egyptian wall”, writes Hall, “with its recessed panels, to the exactly 
similar walls of early Babylonia, cannot however be a coincidence, 
and here we must see proof of connexion, either direct or by sea, 
or through Syria”.- 

All these are not mere similarities between different cultural 
elements of both nations. The evidence is far more powerful than 
this : it consists in the temporary adoption on the pan of the Proto- 
Dynastic Egyptians of devices and artistic motives that constituted 
permanent elements in Sumerian civilization." Moreover, as Gordon 
( hilde remarks, “none of the actual objects found can possibly be 
regarded as Babylonian products ; the Mesopotamian devices were 
elaborated in a thoroughly Egyptian way ; the Mesopotamian 
motives adorn purely Egyptian objects and the contacts are spread 
out over the whole of the Late Predynastic and Protodynastir 
age”.' 

But the final disappearance of such elements in later Egyptian 
history still strengthens their foreign provenance. This point is 
rightly emphasized by Hall : “An interesting point with regard to 
these similarities in early Egypt and 
Babylonia is that in Egypt it is pre¬ 
cisely those archaic things that are 
most Babylonian in appearance that 
did not persist, but were abandoned 
either during the Old Kingdom or Tin- i‘*3 

V ltini-man on an early Babylonian 

at least by the end of the Middl 0 cylinder seal. 

Kingdom ... If so, as in Babylonia the similar phenomena were 

1 Hall, “The Discoveries at Tell cl-'Ol»eid J.E.A., VIII, p. Sol. 

2 Ibid., pp. 2f>l-2.V2. 

:I Cf. Frankfort, Studies in the Early Pottery ot the Sear Past, I, pp. I 18-1 IM. 

4 Gordon Cliildc, New Light on the most .Indent J-.ad, p. 121. 
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natural and persisted, it would look as if they came from Baby¬ 
lonia to Egypt rather than vice versa" 

“The cumulative effect of all these comparisons”, summarises 
Gordon Cliilde, “is conclusive. Sumer and Egypt at the time of 
the oldest kings were no longer mutually isolated but were in direct, 
or more probably indirect but regular, communication. As to the 
mechanism of these relations opinions differ. Petrie speaks of 
invasions by Elamites and with de Morgan invokes the intervention 

of a Sumerianized “dynastic race”. 
The latter would have been respon¬ 
sible “for the introduction of writing, 
the intelligent use of metal, artistic 
sense, sc ulpture upon stone, carpen¬ 
try on a large scale, the potters’ 
wheel and the monumental tomb”.- 
Morgan, fully convinced by the same 
thesis, devotes one long chapter to 
describing the Chaldaean origin of the 
Pharaonic culture in Egypt. 1 2 * We 
cannot doubt any more today, in the 
present state of archaeological re¬ 
search, that the early dynastic culture 
of Egypt is Sumerian, and such that 
no moral or spiritual connection alone 
may explain. “The remote ancestral 
connection between Babylonia and Egypt is allowed”, says Rev. 
Knight. “The early emigrants from Ohaldaea carried with them 
the elements of Mesopotamian civilization in the form of a few 
domestic customs, some primitive names for common objects 
and a similarity of incipient religious beliefs”. 1 Perhaps the 
comparative study of some archaeological specimens will lead us 

1 Hall, op. cit., pp. 252-2.">8. 

2 Cordon Cliild<\ op. cit., pp. I2t» 127. 

a Morgan, /.a I *re/its/one Orientate, II, pp. 24S-338, 

1 Knight, Site and Jordan, p. 34. 
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ninl-womnn from Ur, in Snnun. 
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to guess who were those who brought this high culture to the 
land of the Nile. Among the precious objects that were found in 
the earliest (so-called pre-diluvian) layers of Ur in Sumer, there are 
some terra-cotta figures of women having an avifonn face; they are 
bird-women. 1 (Figs 154, 155). Bird-men are not unknown in Sumer¬ 
ian glyptics either. (Fig. 153). Bronze plaques of bird-faced women 
coming from early Sumer are also found in the 
Oriental Institute, Chicago. (Fig. 15(i). We find 
therefore bird-people in Sumer at a verv early 
age. Similarly, perched on the stern of a higli- 
p rowed boat, painted on a late Egyptian pot, just 
as those which will be described in the follow¬ 
ing section, we discover a bird, which seems 
to be the emblem of the owners of the boat ;- 
such a custom prevailed in the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean in those early days. Now 
among the Proto-Indians of the Indus Valley 
there was a very influential tribe denominated 
“of the Bird’’. The members of the tribe were 
called “Birds”, Paravas* We find therefore 
"Birds” both in Mesopotamia and in Egypt.' 

The boat crowned by the lav can a of the Bird 
is one of those boats used by the Sumerian 
invaders who landed on Lower Egypt at the 
end of the second prehistoric age. May we 
rightly conclude that some at least of those Sumerians who 
invaded Egypt were members of the old Parava tribe of the 
Proto-Indians ? 

Now we know' of the migration of the Sumerians from the 
east by sea, spoken of by Berossus' 1 and confirmed by the Bible." 

1 Cl. Cossin-Pijoan, Siinima Artis, II, |». 27 ami -X. 

2 Gordon Child?, AVtc Light on the Most Ancient East, j>. 122. 

:i Cf. Heras, “The 'Minavan' in Mohenio Daro’.pp. 2XI-2SIL 

* Tlu* existence of the Caracas in Sumer was already suspected by the present writer when 
studying the archaic Sumerian signs discovered at I'r. ( I. Heras, Sumerian Epigraphy , p. 24*2. 

•* Schnabel, JJerossos unit die babylnnisch-hetlenistische Lifnutur, pp. 172-17.7, 2.'>.*{ 2.74. 

B Gen., XI, 2-4. 



Pig. 1.7.7 

A bird-woman giving 
her breast In her bird 
child, imin I'r in 
Sumer. 
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The comparison between 
ci vi 1 i za t i on subst an t ia tes 



Eig. I'»« 

Bronze plaques Irorn Siinu-r displacing several 


civilization and the Sumerian 
the Sumerians were but a 
section of the Proto-Indian 
people settled in a new 
land. Hence the Anu who 
i n vaded northern Egypt 
from Syria most likely 
were originally people from 
India. 1 

The A tin of the South. 
The fact that they were, 
as seen above, of the same 
race as the Anu of the 
north, would settle the 
question of the origin of 
the former. Vet some 
facts connected with their 
migration will still streng¬ 
then the opinion about 
their Indian origin. It is 
the opinion of all Egypto¬ 
logists and ethnologists 
that during the middle Pre- 
dynastic period, c. 4.500 
B.C., a new civilization 


i>ird women. appears in Egypt, well dis¬ 

tinguished from the former in the fact that it is more developed, 
it fosters agriculture, it possesses domesticated animals, copper, 
painted pottery, etc. 2 “Moreover the appearance in Proto-dynastic 
art of a new type of ship with high stern and prow entirely 


the Indus 
the view that 


1 We have set mi in the preceding chapter how tin* Sumerians were originally Indian Minas, 
ol tin- same clan as the ancestors of the later Matsyas, both names meaning "fish”. If the Anus 
<d Egypt were ancient Sumerians, they were also of the same elan of the Fish. It has been 
affirmed long ago that among the Hamites "there were two fish-nations, the Anns and the Mat¬ 
syas” (ViywaMitra, /.'Aitrorc Imliennr de hi (wm'sc, p. .“»!) The same author avers lhat the 
Anus wrote their name by depicting the figure of a fish (7 hid.) 

2 Poisson, n/>. ri/., pp. I23-124. 
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different from the native type of the Nile boat, also suggests some 
new contact with a maritime people”. 1 * * This ‘‘new Culture of 
Proto-dynastic time had its centre in Upper Egypt near the mouth 
of the Wadi Hammamat, which has always been the main channel of 
communication between Egypt and the Red Sea”.- “It is there¬ 
fore not impossible that adventurers from Mesopotamia or more 
probably from Arabian lands of Sumerian Culture, such as Magan, 
may have reached upper Egypt by this route in late Pre-dynastic 
times”. :i Elliot Smith maintains that there was Pre-dynastic 
intercourse between Egypt and Arabia through the strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. 4 * * From this point of view the numerous ships 
painted on the rocks of the desert that unites Upper Egypt with 
the Red Sea are of extraordinary interest.’ So are also the ships 
painted at Hierakonpolis. According to Gordon Childe the places 
where such paintings have been discovered are very significant, 
for tliev are near the end of the well known caravan route leading 
to the Red Sea." We shall speak about these places once more in 
one of the following sections. Considering all the circumstances in 
connection with this migration Sir W. M. Minders Petrie writes : 
“Its origin has been provisionally assigned to the Red Sea district, 
as it introduced hard-stone vases”. 7 

There is therefore no possible 
doubt about the racial relation¬ 
ship between the worshippers of 
An of India and those who worship¬ 
ped Ann in Egypt. All of them 
belonged to the Proto-Pra 1 vidian 
Hamitic race, mother of so many 
illustrious nations that spread the 

1 powson, op. cif., p. 70. 

a Ibid. 

8 fhid., p. Jn2. 

4 Elliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, pp. Kf»-04. 

'• Ulnstvated London News, I«:*«>, LMith I kcemhor, p. 1173. 

« ('.onion Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, pp. 

7 Vlinders Petrie, ‘Egypt and Mesopotamia', A. L., 1917, p. 3*1. 
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“Voreign” ship having a l>ir<l oil her 
prow, from an early Egyptian pot. 
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Eig; l.)S 

Obverse of the knile 
of Jebl el-’Arak. 


ancient civilization of India across the “seven 
seas’’ 1 . Even Barton, who is not inclined to 
favour the idea of Indian expansion, ac¬ 
knowledges nevertheless Indian influence in 
proto-historic Egypt,- That this influence is 
something deeper than cultural influence may 
he inferred from the fact that Elliot Smith 
cannot distinguish between a skull from 
Adichanallur and the skulls of the proto- 
dynastic tombs of Egypt. 11 It is not there¬ 
fore strange that in front of such cumulative 
evidence Sir W. M. Hinders Petrie should 
acknowledge that the Indians and the Egyp¬ 
tians come from the same stock. 1 

Some important points of archaeological 
evidence will be studied in the following 
sections. 


IV 

THE KNIFE OF JEHI. EF-’aRAK 

One of the objects which elucidates 
these striking points of contact between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia in early times, 
which deserves a special study, is the very 
famous knife discovered at Jebl el-’Arak 
in Upper Egypt, which is now in the Louvre 
Museum. This knife is made of flint ground 
on the faces, but one face flaked over with 
the utmost care. "This is the finest style of 
flint work”, says Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, 


1 The “seven seas” are mentioned in the Indus Valley inscriptions. O. lleras, “The Tira- 
yars in Mohenjo-I>aro“, p. 7S ; lleras, “The Seven Seas’*', p. XIX. They are also referred 1o 
in Puranic literature many centuries alter. 

2 Uarton, Hamitic and Semitic Origins, j). 38, n. 

a Slater, The Draridian Element in Indian Culture, p. SI n. and pis. VI and VII. 

1 Minders Petrie, “Osiris in the Tree and Pillar”, A.E., XIII, p. 41. 
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“belonging to about S.D. 60’’. 1 The ivory 
handle, which will be the object of our study 
seems to be fitted to the flint, somewhat 
later. The whole knife is 10' 4 in. in length, 
the handle alone being 3’ 8 in. long and 
T 7 in. wide. The fact that the knife is 
said to be found in Upper Egypt should not 
lead us to conclude that it was manufactured 
there, as there are clear indications that it 
proceeds from Lower Egypt. Speaking of the 
people who carved this handle Prof. Flinders 
Petrie says: “We must not conclude that 
the new people were actually living in Upper 
Egypt, because this knife was found there. 
The knife may very possibly have been a 
spoil won in war from the invaders”.- 

On one side of the handle and occupying 
the upper portion of it there is a bearded man 
clothed in a large robe down to his calves. 
He also wears what looks like a fur cap. 
He is looking to the left. On each side of 
this figure there is a rampant lion, one of 
whose forepaws rests on each side of the 
hero’s waist, while the latter holds them at 
bay by snatching the fur under their neck. 
Below this scene there is a hunting scene 
showing a number of wild animals, amongst 
them two ibexes. Two dogs also are re¬ 
presented which, owing to a collar round their 
necks, may be supposed to be already dome¬ 
sticated and even friendly to man. 



Fig. 159 

Reverse of the knife of 
Jcbl cl-'Arak. 


The scene on the other side of the handle is totally different. 


It is a scene of a fight between individuals of two different nations, 


represented in two rows. 


1 Flinders Petrie, “Egypt and Mesopotamia”, Ancient Egypt, 1917, p. 2(i. 
* Ibid., p. 33. 
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All the lighters are nude excepting for a narrow girdle and a 
sheath, but some of them have a short crop while the others keep a 
mass of hair falling down their shoulders. (Fig. 100). In the first row, 

one of the former, who has been des¬ 
cribed as a king or chief,' perhaps be¬ 
cause lie is brandishing a mace, catches 
the arm of a prisoner, one of the hairy 
ones, who pretends to escape ; next 
to this, two are grappling with one 
another in a wrestlers’ grip with 
undoubted hope of success; for the 
hairless combatant holds a curved 
flint knife by the middle against a 
weaponless opponent. In the lower 
row, one of the hairy ones has caught 
one of his rivals by the leg, but this 
is ready to strike the death blow 
on the daring enemy with a long 
kherp. The same weapon is used by a 
fourth cropped soldier when getting 
hold of his enemy by the left shoulder. 
The latter is trying to escape but is 
unexpectedly faced by another enemy 
from the other side, who comes to the 
rescue of the former. These vivid 
scenes are supplemented by two rows 
of ships which are seen underneath. 
In the first row there are two vessels, high of prow and of stern 
(not very different from the modern Venetian gondolas), and 
displaying a sign which appears like a crescent or something similar. 
In the lower row the three ships in the scene are the characteristic 
low papyrus ships used from very ancient times in the delta of 
the Nile. 2 (Fig. 162). Between the two rows of ships four bodies are 



Rig. lfiO 

A battle between the native Egyp¬ 
tians and Hit* invading Sumerians 
as depicted on the handle of the 
knife of Jcbl el-’Arak. 


J Cossio-Pijoan, Sunnnn Artis. Ill, p. 33. 
2 Flinders l'ctrie, op. rit., p. .'14. 
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Fig. 102 

A Nilotic papyrus boat, on a prehistoric 
vase. 


shown floating on the waters. What 
is the meaning of this scene of war ? 

The double character of the 
fight, on sea and on land, evidently 
suggests an invasion from the sea. 
The invasion is described as success¬ 
ful, since the fight is now going on 
outside the ships which are only 
depicted as a memory of the prece¬ 
ding stages of the same. This makes 
us to conclude that the four corpses 
floating on the water between the 
vessels are natives of the invaded 
country, who seem to be the hairy 
people, shown always without arms; 


the tightly cropped people evidently had 
the upper hand. “The knife of Jebl 
el-’Arak”, says Pijoan, “is an illustration 
of a historical event. It is like the minia¬ 
ture of a chronicle, whose text and data 
are now lost”. 1 But who is who in this 
suggestive portraiture of a historical fact ? 

The Nilotic boats of the defeated seem 
to show that the latter were the indigenous 
people of the country. They are those 
wearing heavy masses of hair down to 
their shoulders. It has been said that 
"this type does not occur anywhere on 
the slate palettes”.- This statement is 
correct as regards the slate palettes, but a 
warrior of the same description is seen in the 
fragment of a vase kept now in the Berlin 



Fig. 163 

A nude indigenous warrior 
on a fragment of an Egyp¬ 
tian vase. 


1 Cossio-Pijojln, op. cit., Ill, p. 34. 
* Flinders Petrie, op. cit., p. 34. 
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Museum. (Fig. 163). This warrior who 
is armed with a hatchet is shown 
nude, though with the same belt and 
sheath like those of the knife, and 
bears his long hair reaching below 
the shoulder. 1 2 Therefore the crop¬ 
haired people are foreigners to the 
country. And yet being foreign¬ 
ers they appear to be the owners and 
inhabitants of the country of the 
Nile, at a later period. For they 
were those who carved the scene 
of victory on the ivory handle and 
who later used the knife as a 
trophy of their successful prowess. 

“That the crop-headed people were 
the ancestors of the Dynastic Egypt¬ 
ians seems sufficiently probable”, remarks Flinders Petrie. “Narmer 
and his people were similarly cropped or shaven; and the three 

weapons here — the kherp, the mace 

and the curved knife.-were all used 

by the dynastic people”.- 

Consequently the scenes depicted 
in this famous knife handle seem to 
describe the fight of the dynastic 
people of Egypt, when conquering 
Boating scene on an early cylinder the land from their former inhabi- 
seai from Khafaje. tants, the pre-dynastic people. Prof. 

Flinders Petrie has suggested that the long-haired people were 
people of Central Syria. :i Yet people of Central Syria in the 
proximity of snow covered mountains, would not wear that scanty 
dress. That climate would not allow them to go about unclothed. 




Vig. 104 

Impression of an early Sumerian seal 
showing (tilgamesh consulting Ut-Na- 
pishtini in a boat. 


1 Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, p. 100, tig. 70. 

2 Flinders Petrie, op. et loc. cit. 

* Ibid. 
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Their country must be such where the need of clothing was not 
felt. Such is the Egyptian Delta ; so much so that Flinders 

Petrie himself, after showing the 
probability that this was a record 
of a Syrian war, adds : “Though 
the scene seems, perhaps more likely 
to have been in Egypt’’. 1 The 
struggle is therefore between the 
pre-dynastic people of Egypt and 
the lirst Hamitic invaders who will 
become the dynastic people. Vet 
this dynastic people are the very 
proto-dynastic people, because, as Mons. Benediti remarks and Prof. 
Gordon Childe also accepts, in the scenes represented in this 
knife, as well as in other contemporary monuments, the ‘hawk’ 
(of which we shall speak at length later) 
is absent. Consequently this monument 
seems to be pre-Horian, for Horns is always 
accompanied by that sacred animal. 2 This 
seems therefore to be the Osirian in¬ 
vasion. But, who were these invaders ? 




seal of Ur. 


an arehait st v ;i I of Ur. 

The gondola-like boats will perhaps give us a clue as re¬ 
gards the country of their origin. These boats were then totally 

unknown in the country of the Nile. 
But they were not unknown in 
Mesopotamia. Prof. Gordon Childe 
says that “representations of boats 
very like ours are found on Sumerian 
vases in the third millennium’’. 3 In 
a very early Sumerian seal, which 
seems to represent the God Enki 
with two attendants within a boat, the latter has the same high 



l*i(f. ItiS 

A Sumerian lea tier Ira veiling on a 
high-prowed and high-sterned boat, 
after a seal of Ur. 


1 Flinders Pcdrie, op. el loc. i it. 

2 Henediti, “Le Couteau de Gebel-el Arak’ , Laudation Piot, Monuments et J\1 emoirs, XXII, 
p. I If. ; Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most .indent East, p. 103. Cf. J.E.A., V, pp. 22a ff. 

8 Gordon Childe, op. eit. p. 122. 
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prow and stern as the boats of the Jebl el-’Arak knife. 1 * * 4 The 
same kind of boat is that shown in another seal of the second 
dynastic period of Sumer, in 
which the interview of Gil- 
gamesh with Ut-Napishtim has 
been depicted.- (Fig. 104). High 
prow and stern though not 
as high as the prow and stern 
of the boats depicted in these 
works of art—has also the 

Vig. Hilt 

miniature silver boat which \ sum.-rum />«/,■.<< h..i,iin« a ■ 

was discovered in the Royal " itl,i " a l ’" at - alUr ;l s, ' al 1,1 

Cemetery of Ur by Sir C. L. Woolley and may now be seen in the 

_British Museum.-" Such type of boats 

must have been very ancient among 
the Sumerians (Figs 1(55-1 (Hi), probably 
coming from India, the country of their 
origin, for they lasted very long in 
‘‘Twvwj Mesopotamia. Some reliefs of Sargou 11 
in the Palace of Khorsabad show a 
*H ■ i number of transport ships of the same 

type in the Assyrian period of Mesopota- 

1 • I ‘"r: Moreover, the scanty dress ol the 

invaders is in agreement with what 

1 ." we know of the ancient customs of 

the Mediterraneans. Flinders Petrie 

Fig. 170 

Assyrian boats. aft«-r a relief in states that the people of southern 
tin- i’aia-e of Khorsahaii. Greece in Mycenaean times fought 
naked. 5 The same has been observed down to late mediaeval 
times about the Indians. The Muhammadan historian Perishta 


Fig. 170 

Assyrian boats, after a relief in 
the Palace ol Khorsabad. 


1 leremias, Handbuch dev alt orientalist hen- iieisteshuJtw , p. I«>7, fig. •>. 

* Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pi. XI. m. See another simila*- boat in l.egrain, Ur lixt orations, 
III, Archaic Seal Impressions pi. 10, No. 30. 

» Woolley, Ur Cxcavaiious, II, The Royal Cemetery, pi. M>9. 

4 O’. Jerenuas, op. cit., p. lo<>, lig. 0-. 

6 Flinders Petrie, op. cit., }). 34. 
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l'i K . 171 

A pleasure I mill of an Indian Kinjj from till 
Aja.nla paintings. 


narrates that the infantry 
of the Vijayanagara Empire, 
in India, used to go into 
battle “quite naked, and 
had their bodies anointed 
with oil, to prevent their 
being easily seized”. 1 Some 
Muslim paintings reprodu¬ 
cing a few scenes of the 
battle of Raksas-Tagdi show 
the slain Hindu soldiers, 
dressed only in a very 
narrow loin doth.-(Fig. 172). 
A mediaeval sculpture of Sesa 


Bhagavan or Narayana, kept 
now in the Museum of Indore, 
confirms this in a remark¬ 
able way. Above the lying 
image of the god there is 
the representation of a light. 
The live warriors engaged in 
this affray wear the same 
narrow girdle and sheath as 
the warriors of the Jebl el- 
’Arak knife. (Fig. 173). 

Consequently the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence of the Jebl 
el-’Arak knife shows that the 
invaders of Egypt in the pre- 
dynastic period were Sume¬ 
rians from Mesopotamia. 
It has been suggested that 



Pig. 172 

A Muslim painting showing an episode of the 
battle of Raksas-Tagdi, in which some naked 
Hindu soldiers are seen. 


they came from the Persian Gulf rounding the coasts of Arabia, 


1 Ferishta, History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, III, p. 137. 
8 Cf. Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara , 1, pi. VI. 
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landing finally on the shores of the Red Sea. 1 Yet this journey, 
besides being very long and perilous to sailors who perhaps did not 
know the Red Sea, does not explain how the new comers could 
meet the dwellers of the Delta when landing on the eastern shores 
of Egypt, which were not inhabited as the valley of the Nile was. 2 
Moreover, when an 
enterprising nation as 
the Proto-Indian na¬ 
tion was, had success¬ 
fully sent their migra¬ 
tion waves towards 
the west, to settle in 
the new country, the 
invaders would not 
turn their sight back¬ 
wards, but they would 
proceed forwards to- 

1 1'iK. Ti3 

wards the west when xmic warriors on tin* top of ;\ stom image «»f a. sleeping 

in need of attempting Nr "' fl 

a new migration. The opposite would be unnatural and contrary 
to all laws in the history of early migration. The Sumerians came 
from India through the Persian Gulf ; they would never again 
pursue the same route through the Persian Gulf in quest of new 
homes. 

The migration of the Sumerians to new lands is a momentous 
affair in the history of ancient civilization. The biblical account 
briefly refers to it prior to the narrative of the rise of the Hebrew 
nation in the person of the patriarch Abraham. After the story 
of the settlement of the Sumerians in the land of Sennaar, which was 
narrated and commented upon in the preceding chapter, the biblical 
writer continues: “And they (the Sumerians) said : Tome let us 



1 C.f. Flinders Petrie, op. rif., p. 34; Hall, “The Discoveries of Tell el-’Obeid”, J.li.A.. 
VIII, p. 252. 

2 The fact that Indian sailors bound for Egypt stopped at Kudaemon (Aden) before entering 
the Red Sea, as testified by the author of the Peri plus (Cf. below, section VI of this Chapter), 
shows how careful those great seafarers were in entering unknown seas. 
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make a city and a tower, the top whereof may reach to heaven ; 
and let us make our name famous before we may be scattered abroad 
into all lands’ In these words we may see already that the 
further migration of the Sumerians was already planned. They had 
already grown so much along the twin rivers that the ‘plain of 
Sennaar’ was getting too narrow for their crowded cities and the 
spreading of cultivation. Phis lias always been the cause of ancient 
migrations, and it might also have been the cause of this. But 
there might also have been another cause in this particular case. 

A Babylonian seal of a much later period, yet earlier than the 
seventh century B.C., bears an unfinished tower of five stages 

(in other seals it has seven 
stages) in which scholars have 
seen a representation of the 
famous ‘tower of Babylon' 
or ‘Babel ." (Fig. 174). Such 
tower was called in Sumerian 
cktir, which means ‘mountain- 
house’. This seems to be the 
tower spoken of by god Mar- 
duk himself when addressing 
the gods, in a passage of a 
Babylonian poem, parrallel to 
the biblical text quoted above. 
He says: “Create Babylon 
whose construction ye desire; let a city be built’’; and later referring 
to the temple-tower : “Let this Babel be your dwelling place’’. 1 * 3 
(Hab-cl, in Semitic means “the Gate of God”). In front of this 
tower, which rises next to a stream, or a river, shown here as 
a rope, the tarkiillu of Babylonian cosmology, there is a priest, 
standing and pouring out a libation. At the feet of this priest 

1 Gen., XI, 4. 

» Gressniann, The Tower of Babel, pi. Ill, fig. 8; Langdon, Semitic Mythology, p. 309, fig. 93. 

3 Cf. Gressmann, op. cit., p. 6. 



fig. 174 

The tower of Gabel unfinished, while the tribe of 
the Greyhound defeats the tribe of the Fish ; 
alter a Babylonian seal. 
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there is a fish to the left, in front of which a jackal or a grey¬ 
hound places his right forepaw over the head of the fish. This is 
a strange representation having undoubtedly 
a very important meaning. The tish and 
even the tower itself have been given an 
astronomical interpretation, but thev have 
not succeeded in explaining the presence of 
the other animal. 1 In the present state 
of our research we may give a sociological 
interpretation to this puzzling scene, which ,, )1|) „. Wl M l ,| 1 ,. Ilj . 
will explain one of the causes of this general 'i^piavins u 

migration of the Sumerians. We have already ^" tht . wimls (l> Ull . 
seen how some seals of the earh' Sumerian u*opi>\ of a vi< t<»rv. 
kings record the name of the original tribe to which they belonged 

by placing a lisli in front of, or behind, 
their figure. (Figs IS, 1U). 'Finis we know 
that they were Minas, which is in 
agreement with what Berossus narrates 
of the Sumerian invaders. The grey¬ 
hound placing a paw upon the head of 
the lisli is a symbol of the latter being 
defeated by the former. This symbolic 
representation of victories was usual in 
the east, from the Indus Valiev period. 
When the tribe of the unicorn was de¬ 
feated, the skin of this animal was shown 

I rated by the joint action ot the 

Rsabhas and the Siiiiticis, after a. Spread to tllC foill \\ illds clS a tlOj)ll\ of 
Chanlin-Dun, seal. war (Pig. 17o).- At tllC time of tllC 

defeat of the Kojis (Fowls), one Fowl was represented trampled 
to death by a compound quadruped half bull and half lion. 
(Fig. J 7()). :l When at a much later period the same tribe of the 
Kolis defeated the tribe of the Kasas or (rajas (Itlephants), the 
former founded a city named Koji on the spot of their victory. 

Cf. Langdon, op. at., p. 310. This animal is also described as a lox. 

Cf. Hems, “Chanliu-I)aro and its Inscriptions \ pp. 100-107. 

Cf. Ibid. 



h-ated by the joint action of the 
Rsiibhas and the Siiiihaa, after a 
Chanhu-I>aro seal. 
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A carving on a pillar iti one of the temples of this place (now called 
Uraiyur, near Tirucherapalli) represents a cock attacking an elephant. 1 * 
(Fig. 177). The same custom is to be found in Egypt.- In the same 
way the tribe of the Fish, the Minas, is shown in the seal under study 
as defeated by the people of the Greyhound. Who were the latter ? 



l f ig. IT7 

A kali defeating a kasa t on a carving of 
a temple of Uraiyur, TirucherapalJi. 


We have already seen how the Semitic people of Syria who, led 
by Set, invaded Egypt and defeated Osiris, were characterised by 

the figure of a greyhound. 3 They 
were the people of the Greyhound. 
This Semitic people therefore must 
have been the victorious tribe 
over the Sumerians symbolised 
in this seal, which suggests that 
such victory took place when the 
tower of Babel was being built. 
From very early days the Sumerians 
of the southern Mesopotamian cities 
maintained a constant struggle with 
the Semites of the north with indifferent success. Sumerian 
history knows well of a long Semitic interregnum, when Sargon, the 
Ancient, founded the Akkadian hegemony. Later Babylon and 
Assyria succeeded once more in treading upon the glory of Sumer 
for good. This Semitic victory alluded to in this Babylonian seal be¬ 
longs to a much earlier period. Was it perhaps the victory of 
“. . . um-Shamash, king of Mari, great pate si-gal of Enlil”, the earliest 
king of Amurru who claims to have conquered Babylonia ? 4 In 
any case, at the time of the building of Babel, and before it was 
finished, a Semitic invasion occurred, which put an end to the Sume¬ 
rian supremacy at least for some time. Much confusion was caused 
in the land by such an event; and since such wars and consequent 
calamities were considered always by people of great faith as ‘visi- 


1 Cf. Heras, “The Story of a Battle in Stone”, Milvg, II, No. 3, pp. 48-411. 

* Cf. below, section VIII of this Chapter. 

8 Cf. above, p. 290. 

4 Clay, The Empire of the Anwrites, pp. 89-90 and 104. 
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tations of the Lord’, rightly could the biblical writer add, after 
narrating the Sumerian attempt at building the tower : “And so 
the Lord scattered them from that place into all lands, and they 
ceased to build the city. And therefore the name thereof was called 
Babel because there the language of the whole earth was confounded ; 
and from thence the Lord scattered them abroad upon the face 
of all countries”. 1 

The confusion produced by the war and by the introduction of a 
new Semitic tongue of the rulers was the final event that precipitated 
the migration of the old Hamitic stock of the land. Studying the 
origin of the Phoenicians, according to the accounts of Herodotus, 2 * 
Strabo 11 and Pliny, 4 which agree with what Arab geographers say 
on the same subject, 5 * we may follow the Phoenicians from the shores 
of the Persian Gulf up to the shores of the Mediterranean.' 1 They 
might have been part of the peoples leaving the land of Sumer 
after the Semitic victory. Some of them, when reaching the Medi¬ 
terranean shores, built ships of the same old type as those they had in 
the Persian Gulf — as they were such great seafarers — and undertook 
sea trade in their new quarters. A ship painted on a Phoenician 
vase from Cyprus, now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
shows the same type of vessel as those depicted on the knife. 7 
Eventually they found the Nile and its fertile lands, and a section 
of them finally decided to settle there. 

This migration of the old Sumerians viu Syria and Phoenicia 
explains the hesitation of some anthors in fixing the origin of the 
invaders of Egypt according to the carvings of the famous knife. 
“The natural line of route”, says Hall, “between Mesopotamia and 
Egypt lay through Syria : it was by way of Syria that Babylonian 


1 Gen., XI, 8-9. 

2 Herodotus, I, 1 ; VII, 89. 

2 Strabo, I, 2, 35 ; XVI, 4, 27. 

4 Pliny, Historia Naturalis, IV, 30. 

* Cf. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples de VOrient, p. 120. 

« A study on this migration will appear in the second volume of this work. 

* Instituto Gallach, 1/ istoria Universal, 1, p- 2.>3. 
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conquerors and traders reached Palestine”.' The same author 
points out that the Osirian legend seems to have some Syrian con¬ 
nections." In point of fact Diodorus remarks that Osiris brought 
knowledge of corn and wine to Egypt, :! which products seem Syrian 
rather than Mesopotamian. 4 


But there is still further evidence of their Sumerian origin in 
the carvings of the Jebl el-’Arak knife. ‘‘On the knife-handle 



Fig- ITS 

TIu* reverse <»f the i vurv-<.a.rve<l 
handle of the knife of Jobl el- 
' A rak. 


again”, says Prof. Gordon Childe, 
“we see a group representing a hero 
dompting two lions. The tlieine is 
strange in Egyptian ait, hut on the 
other hand was very popular in Baby¬ 
lonia. The impression of Mesopota¬ 
mian inspiration becomes irresistible 
when we observe that the hero is 
wearing a full beard, while the cap on 
his head and the long robe that drapes 
him are no less typically Asiatic. 
The whole scene might be used to 
illustrate the Gilgamesh epic”/’ “Not 
only is the grouping typically Meso¬ 
potamian,” remarks Prof. Jack Fine- 
gan, “but the man himself is pic¬ 
tured in Asiatic style with full beard 
and long robe”. 0 Vet ldinders Petrie 
is rightly puzzled by the heavy attire 
of this lion-fighter. “The hero holding 
the lions”, says he, “is more like a 
Tatar prince, such as Kadphises on 


the coins, than like the struggling naked Gilgamesh. He cannot 


‘ I l:i.l I. ‘'The Discoveries of Toll el ’obeid \ VIII, p. 2.72. 

* ftfit/., p. 2",l. 

:I Diodorus Siculus, 1, 14 If. 

1 Cf. Hull, The Ancient Histoiy of the Seat- blast, p. S{). 

* Cordon Childe, \en< light on the .1 T ost Ancient tuts/, p. 122. 

* I'inegan, t.ight from Ancient Past, p. 7A. 
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have been idealized in a hot country. The lions having the thick 
matted hair of the mane extending underneath the whole body, 
were not seen crouching in burning sands but in snowdrifts, like 
the lion slain in a pit in a time of snow in Palestine', or the tigers of 
Japanese artists, wading in snow. All this cannot have been ac¬ 
creted between Elam and Egypt”.- Again Hall remarks: “The 
hero looks more like a god of the desert between the Nile and the 
Red Sea than a tiilgamesh or an Elamite a god conceived by his 
worshippers under a form strongly influenced by Mesopotamian 
and Elamite ideas brought to the coast (? of Majan) by sea and 
executed by a predvnastic Egyptian artist”/' 

These doubts and hesitations nevertheless allow us to draw 
some conclusions :••• 

1st. This Lion-Fighter is certainly not an Egyptian. “As 
regards the man in the long gown”, says Pijoan, “though he is not 
Gilgamesh, for he does not smother the 
lions within his powerful arms, yet he is 
not an Egyptian either: he is an Oriental 
by all accounts”. 4 

2nd. The subject of the scene is not 
Egyptian either, as it is never seen in 
Egypt before the crop-haired people landed 
there. 

3rd. The subject of this fight was well known in Sumer, where 
it was reproduced in the early seals hundreds of times. 

4th. Vet the Sumerian Gilgamesh is always or almost always 

shown nude. How to explain this attire of the hero of the Jebl 
el-’Arak knife ? It suggests a cold country of origin. “The signs 
of a cold country in the art are difficult to localise”/' 

1 II Sam. (Kings). XX1IJ, 20 . 

- Flinders Petrie, “Egypt and Mesopotamia”. Ancient Egypt, IV (1017). pp- 34 3.7. 

* Mall, “The Discoveries at Tell el-’Ol»;*id\ *'»/*■ p. 2.>2. 

‘ Cossio-Pijoan, Stimma Artis, III, p. 34. 

Flinders Petrie, op. cit., p. 34. 



Fig. 170 

Tin* I.ion-Figliter in the knife 
of JeM el-’Arak. 
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5th. In the original country of the Sumerians, India, this 
great hero is also shown nude in his struggle with the two lions in 

the four seals of the Indus Valley which 
reproduce the scene.' (Fig. 180). We have 
identified this hero as Bhima, the great 
strong man of India, of epic fame.- Now, 
the epic narrates that in his great fights 
with lions, tigers, elephants and all the 
great beasts of the forest, Bhima was “clad 
in deer skins and wearing golden armlets 
and equipped with weapons and with his 
sword girded on”.* It was but natural, in 
the region of the Himalayas and actually 
on the slopes of Mount Kailasa, that Bhima 
could not be garmentless as the Lion-Fighter of the seals. The 
representation of the lion-fighter in the handle of the Jebl el-’Arak 
knife seems to be an atavistic artistic recollection of the original 
tradition, which was probably evoked and renewed in the cold 
climate of Syria. 



I if;. ISO 

A seal Irom Mohenjo-J )aro 
showing Hit* Indian Lion- 
high! or. 


There is, in point of fact, another such recollection in the same 
handle and, indeed, very near the figure of the Lion-Fighter himself. 
The technique disclosed 
in the carving of the two do¬ 
mesticated dogs, mention¬ 
ed above, shows the same 
artistic ideals and tradi¬ 
tions as they are manifested 
in the carving of the seals 
of the Indus Valley. In 




Kqual technique of carving the muscles of the 
shoulder in the Indus Valley and in Kgvpt. 


1 Mackav, Further Excavations at Mohcnjo-Daro, 11, pi. LXXXIV, Nos. 75, 86 ; pi. XXXV 
No. 122 ; pl/XVC, No. 454. 

2 It may at first sight appear incongruous that a Proto-Indian hero should be identified 
with a hero of the Mak&hharata. We may remind our readers of what we have said above, viz. 
that many works written in Sanskrit reproduce stories of the pre-Aryan period. Cf. pp. 9-11. We 
have given a course of lectures on the Proto-Indio-Mediterranean tradition on the Lion-Fighter 
in the University of Madras in 1945. The volume containing these lectures will be published 
somewhat later. Cf. Heras, “The Age of the Mahabharata War”, J. /.//., XXVI, pp. 7-20. 

* Mahabharata , Vana Parva, 11302 (Calcutta ed.) 
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particular the two parallel lines deeply carved to represent the 
muscles of the shoulder of the dogs remind one of the same lines 
that appear in the majority of the animals 
shown on those seals, and specially in the 
unicorns. 1 As regards the species of this 
dog, Gordon Childe describes it as “very 
different from the older Egyptian greyhound 
type, but identical with the oldest Baby¬ 
lonian’’. 2 



Fig. 182 
Entwined serpents on a pre- 


Belonging to the same period of the Jebl 
el-’Arak knife, a few more ivory handled 
knives have been found in Egypt, which con¬ 
firm the above deductions. In some of 
them two intertwined serpents appeared, hav¬ 
ing rosettes within the circles formed by their 
waving bodies. (Fig. 182). This is a completely 
new artistic motive in the land of the Nile. 

Yet these intertwined serpents appear 
a vase of Gudea, the famous Sumerian patesi historic ivory handle from 
of Lagash (Fig. 184), wherefrom they seem to J -gypt. 

have been brought to Egypt. We must 
nevertheless confess that in the Sumerian 
specimen no rosettes appear between the 
two serpents. “Though the rosette seems 
not to have been found with snakes in Meso¬ 
potamia”, says Flinders Petrie, “yet it is 
likely to occur there, as the rosette is from 
that region in later times”. 5 “It seems, how¬ 
ever clear”, continues the same famous 
Egyptologist, “that the idea is oriental, rather than western, 



Fig. 183 

Two pairs of intertwined 
snakes, from an early Sume¬ 
rian seal. 


1 The copy of the figure of the dog reprg^luced on the opposite page is taken from a photo¬ 
graph of the handle found in Cossio-Pijodn, $umma Artis , ITT, p. 32. fig. 46. 

* Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most Anient East , p. 122. 

8 Flinders Petrie, quoted l?y Hunt, “Hyderabad Cairn Burials and their significance” 
J.R.A.S., LIV, p. 156, W 
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and this motive is therefore a further evidence of 
the oriental influence entering Egypt and introducing 
the carved ivory handles”. 1 

This motif of the intertwined serpents may also 
perhaps be traced to India, wherein they appear 
in an exactly similar way though many centuries 
after. Yet the continuation of artistic traditions 
in India, and the appearance of these snakes in 
Sumer, make us suspect that though they are not 
found as yet among the objects of the Indus Valley, 
they must have existed there. Consequently, Flinders 
Fig. 184 Petrie concludes, “the indication is of a common 
Entwined dragons. source down the Persian Gulf (as other things 

in the stone vase ^ 

of ciiidea of Sumer, suggest) and to India”. 2 

Now considering the art itself which all these 
ivory handles display, critics have not the least 
doubt about its foreign origin. It has been proved 
beyond doubt that the carving of the knife of 
Jebl el-’Arak was produced in Egypt ; :i and yet 
Hall mentions “its apparent mixture of pre-dynas- 
tic and Babylonian, or as some have suggested, 
even Elamite forms”; 4 for it mingles “pre-dynastic 
Egyptian motives with a technique that resembles 
the work of Naram-Sin’s time”. 6 Similarly the 
great Egyptologist Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie has 
no hesitation in passing these final remarks: Entwined serpents 
“This Art is not Egyptian; it has no sort of in lndia 
parallel in any of the purely prehistoric work of Egypt. The 
general style of the fighting groups reminds us of more than one 

1 Flinders Petrie, “Egypt and Mesopotamia", A.K., 1917, p. 34. Cf. Morgan, La Prehistoire 
Orientate, p. 144. 

* Flinders Petrie, according to Hunt, op. et. loc. cit. 

8 Benediti. “Le couteau de Gcbcl-el-Arak, Fondation Piot, Monuments et Memoirs, XXII, 
pp. 1-10. Cf. Contenau-Chapot, L'Art Antique, pp. 19-20. 

4 Hall, “The Discoveries at Tell el-’Obeid, p. 241. 

* Ibid., p. 252. 
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monument of early 
Mesopotamia. Above all 
the figure of the hero 
with lions is a purely 
Mesopotamian or Ela¬ 
mite type, familiar down 
to Persian times. Thus 
the affinities are of the 
Tigris rather than of the 
Nile_They (the sculp¬ 

tures) are the product 
of an Oriental people 
inspired by Elam and Fi k- iso 

. . j . Kntwined serpents mixed with sundry religious 

* igris, tin (I Glltciillg symbols, from Southern India. 

Egypt with their own traditions”. 1 And again : 
‘‘We have learned from the new handle that, by 
the middle of this second civilization, an entirely 
fresh art was coming into contact with Egypt”. 8 
As regards the knife of the intertwined snakes 
which is now kept in the University College, 
London, Pijoan says: ‘‘Its ivory handle, if it were 
found in the ruins of the Euphrates Delta, would 
be considered something strange, yet it could be 
accepted as a product of Sumerian art”. 3 

After considering all these foreign elements 
that appear in the early proto-dynastic period of 
Egyptian history, the same great Egyptologist so 

I'ig. 187 

Entwined serpents often mentioned, readily accepts the priority of the 
on the handle of a Sumerian civilization : ‘‘The broad question”, says 

prehistoric knife, J 

from Egypt. he, ‘‘of the relative age of the civilizations of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia has often been canvassed. We now have a 




1 Flinders Petrie, “Egypt and Mesopotamia," op. cit., p. 30, 

* Ibid ., p. 33. 

* Cossio-Pijo&n, op. cit., p. 34, 
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strong suggestion before us that advance was earlier on the Tigris 
than on the Nile"; 1 and in general he acknowledges that "the orient 
started fine work at an earlier stage than the Mediterranean”. 2 He 
puts this Oriental Sumerian civilization "early in the second pre¬ 
historic civilization of Egypt”. 3 And by the general natural law of 
the spread of cultures Sumer entered Egypt carrying its own culture. 
The Mediterranean owes its early culture to the expansion of the 
dwellers on the Euphrates and Tigris. There is clear evidence to 
prove that “there had been gradual infiltration of successive immi¬ 
grations from the East into Egypt, at least since the highest period 
of the second prehistoric Age, and that these culminated in the final 
conquest of the dynastic peoples”. 4 

These invaders must have given rise to the so-called Gerzean 
culture, which originated in the Delta, but which united the two 
lands at a later period. 5 * Yet it was not finally the north which 
united the south, but the south which united the north, as we shall 
see in the following section. Of these people and of their descendants 
Herodotus remarked that "they are the most careful of all men to 
preserve the memory of their past actions and the best skilled in 
history of any men that I have ever met”.''’ Accordingly, during 
these Proto-Dynastic times historical records were already ins¬ 
cribed on slabs of stone, fragments of which survive and constitute 
"the earliest of all known annals in the history of history.” 7 The 
knife of Jebl el-’Arak is one of those historical records produced 
by the invaders, thanks to which we have been able to narrate the 
account of their successful landing on the Northern shores of Africa. 


1 Flinders Petrie, op. cit., p. 32. 

a Ibid . 

a Ibid., p. 36. 

4 Ibid., p. 32. Cf. Enel, l.es Origines de la Genese et VEnseignement des Temples de V Ancienne 
Egypt*. P* 15- 

4 Moret, The Nile and Egyptian Civilization, pp. 101-113. 

• Herodotus, II, 77. 

7 Shotwell, The History of History, I, p. 79. Cf. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt , I, 
Nos. 76-167, 
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THE WADI HAMMAMAT AND THE TOMB OF HIERAKONPOLIS 

There are two places in Upper Egypt which fortunately keep 
precious archaeological materials confirming the historicity of an 
invasion of easterners — a seafaring nation-from the south; 
just as the knife of Jebl cl-’Arak substantiated the invasion from 
the north. These two places are the Wadi Hammamat and the 
Tomb of Hierakonpolis. 


ffiP5£A 



Fig. 1S8 

Showing tho path followed by the Proto-Indians from the Ked Sea to the Nile. 


The Wadi Hammamat is a valley that unites the shores of the 
Red Sea with the valley of the Nile itself. It spreads precisely 
in that spot of the Egyptian desert wherein the Nile bends its 
course most towards the east. Consequently the distance from the 
river to the Red Sea is here the shortest one all along the course 
of the former from north to south. At the entrance of this 
Wadi in the east there is now the town of Koseir, which 
invites the seafarer through the Red Sea with an excellent landing 
place. To the west, the ancient city of Coptos, now Kupft, 
on the banks of the Nile, offers a welcome shelter to the weary 
pilgrim after a five days’ journey through the rocky Wadi. 
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Owing to numerous archaeological records found in it, this 
Wadi is already famous in Egyptian history. Very early, the 
inhabitants of the valley of the Nile discovered a rich deposit of 



Fig. 189 

Boats and animals depicted on tlie rock 
walls of the Wadi Hamniamat. 


issue of 6000 jars of water. 4 


haematite in this Wadi, a deposit 
which they exploited for enriching 
their works of art. 1 * 3 4 5 From records 
inscribed on the rocks of the Wadi, 
we know of the existence of some 
traffic along it as early as the Vth 
Dynasty." During the reign of 
Pharaoh Assa, whose royal car¬ 
touche is seen on the rocks, the 
old quarries of the Wadi were re¬ 
opened once more.* An expedition 
sent to the land of Punt by King 
Mentuhetep IV Sankhkara, of the 
Xlth Dynasty, passed through the 
Wadi wherein they dug 14 wells 
and cisterns for the use of 3000 
men who constituted the expedi¬ 
tion, which involved the daily 


Even down to the 20th century B.C., under Amenemhet I, of 
the Xllth Dynasty, an officer named Intef was sent for stone to 
Wadi Hammamat. In an inscription discovered there he relates 
that he sought vainly for the required stone during eight days. 
Then he prostrated himself before several gods of Upper Egypt, 
Min being the first mentioned, and “giving to them incense upon 
the fire”. Then all his subordinates scattered in search of the coveted 
stone, which was finally found/’ Next to these quarries there 


1 Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians , 111, p. 246. 

a Elliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, p. 88. 

3 Knight, Nile and Jordan, p. f>9. 

4 Breasted, A History of Egypt, p. If>3; Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, I, Nos. 427-433. 

5 Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 1, p. 226, Nos. 467, 468. 
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is a stele erected in the time of Harnesses IV, which shows that the 
quarries were still being worked during the XXth Dynasty . 1 2 3 Not 
only stone but even gold was exploited under many Pharoahs in 
the mines of the Wadi Hammamat.' Even as late as the fifth century 
B.C. the Achemenian Monarch Artaxerxes I Longimanus had an 
epigraph inscribed on the rocks of this famous Wadi . :1 

Yet its importance for the historian of Egypt is not so much 
concerned with the materials derived from it for her buildings and 
artistic works as with the Wadi itself as a thoroughfare between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. “As the 
Nile at this point”, says Breasted, “ap¬ 
proaches most closely to the Red Sea 
in all its upper course, caravans leaving 
Coptos and passing by the Hammamat 
quarries, could reach the sea in five days. 

It was therefore the most convenient 
route to Punt ”. 4 “It is such an obvious 
means of access from the Nile to the sea”, 
remarks Elliot Smith, “that we can be 
sure it must have been a trade route even 
in predynastic times, or at any rate a 
highway where the Arab and the Proto- 
Egyptian met and intermingled ”. 5 It 
is not therefore strange that the road 
through the Wadi Hammamat, as the 
most convenient exit to the sea, should 
have been looked after by the Egyptian 
monarchs. Thus in the time of Seti I 
the old road from Coptos to the Red Sea through the Wadi Hamma¬ 
mat was restored, and a papyrus chart has been discovered which 

1 Lepsius, Denkmaler aus Agypten utid Athiopicn, I IT, p. 219. 

2 Wilkinson, op. cit ., 1, p. 232 ; III, p. 227. 

3 Knight, op. cit., p. 356. 

4 Breasted, A History of Egypt, p. 128. 

* Elliot Smith, op. cit., p. 88. 



Fig. BH 

Nilotic boats depicted on the 
rocks of the Wadi Hammiimat. 
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reveals how the Pharaoh marked out the 
route through the Wadi. 1 Again Ra- 
messes IV re-built the road through the 
Wadi, wherein he constructed a temple 
to Isis.- Even modern comforts have 
been introduced in Wadi Hammamat ; 
the present Egyptian Government has 
built a motorable road from Kupft to 
Koseir, following the old caravan route 
through the Wadi. 


Fig. mi 

High-pro wed and high-sterned 
boats of the Wadi Hammamat, 
one of them having a snake head 
and two streamers. 


But was this old route ever used, apart 
from the expeditions of Egypt to the sea, 
in the opposite direction, viz. by the 
newcomers to the land of the Nile pro¬ 
ceeding from the Red Sea ? It is ad¬ 
mitted that a dynastic race entered 
Egypt from the south/ 1 * Did they come 
through the famous Wadi ? Elliot Smith 
seems to admit this without hesitation : “The widespread occurrence 
of marine shells presumably from the shores of the Red Sea in the 
Predynastic graves of 
Upper Egypt and Nu¬ 
bia is positive evidence 
of the reality of such 
intercourse’’. 4 Very for¬ 
tunately, a few years 
ago, a series of draw¬ 
ings have been discov¬ 
ered by Prof. Winkler 
on the rocks of the Wadi 
Hammamat, which seem to be a pictorial record of this early expe- 



Fig. 192 

Sumerian seal of the Akkadian period displaying a boat 
in whose stern there is a snake head. 


1 Cf. Lepsius, Answahl der wichtigsten Urkunden, pi. XXII. 

2 Flinders Petrie, Research in Sinai, p. 91. 

9 Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, p. 103. 

4 Elliot Smith, op. ct he. cit. 
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dition. The first striking thing we notice in these drawings is an 

unusual type of boat with high prow and 

stern, “not at all Egyptian.” The stern of 

at least one of these boats ends in the head 

of an animal (probably a snake) (Fig. 191), 

which recalls the device found on the stern 

of some of the boats shown in Sumerian ) i g . Itt3 

seals’ (Fig. 192); but under this head two A 1,ua ' ador "°' 1 with a ,la e. 

scratched on a Mohrujo-harii 

streamers float to the wind in a wav similar potsherd. 



to the streamers which appear in the flagstaff s represented in Mohenjo- 
Daro objects- and in the Egyptian and Aegean ships depicted in 
proto-historic vases.’ 1 2 3 4 These two streamers also 
appear in the pictographic sign meaning “flag” 
^ in the Indus Valley script. These charac¬ 
teristics may be easily contrasted with the 
ordinary Nilotic craft which is also represented 
in the Wadi though drawn very likely at a 
later period. (Fig. 190). 

Fig. 194 




These new boats evidently are reminiscent 
ments. of the new boats depicted on the famous Jebl 

el-’Arak knife, described above. The invaders of the south used 
the same type of boat as the invaders of the north. “It is fairly 
certain”, says jWinkler, 

“that both show an 
eastern people and 
their boats, probably 
from Mesopotamia”. 4 
One of these paintings 
portrays some of these 
new invaders, who are 


if \ nm:i 

fntTTr* f 

Fig, 195 

Flagstaff's of early Egyptian craft. 


1 Cf. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pi. XI Xc. 

2 Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, ill, pi. CXVI, Nos. 5 and 8. 

3 Cf. Mosso, The Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, p. 14. Cf. Heras, "Further Excavations 
at Mohenjo-Daro”, pp. 71-72. 

4 Winkler, "Egypt before the Pharaohs", AT., CLXXX1X, p.U73. 
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described by Prof. Winkler thus : “We find a group of drawings 
which are the most ancient of all. Their peculiarity is the style 

in which the human figure is 
drawn wedge-shaped, with high 
shoulders. This recalls the paint¬ 
ings at Owenat Oasis and the 
Sahara Hills. The women wear 
the bell-shaped skirts, quite 
like the ‘Dame de Cogul’ in 
Eastern Spain”. 1 (Fig. 197). The 
invaders therefore are depicted 
in this way, as are also the inha¬ 
bitants of North Africa and of 
Eastern Spain depicted, whom 
we may rightly call Libyans, 
Bereberians and Iberians, i.e. 
several nations belonging to the 
Mediterranean stock, acknow- 

Klagstaffs of the Fish on early Mediterranean ledged today as Hamitk. In 

particular the characteristic Ibe¬ 
rian skirt of the women of the Cogul rock paintings is very suggestive 
of a racial affinity with the women of the Wadi Hammamat. (Fig. 198). 
So much for the technique of the paintings. As to the physical 
aspect of these people the paintings are so rough that we cannot 
derive much information about it. One trait, however, is certain. 
These Southern invaders, in the same way as the invaders of 
the Jebl el-’Arak knife, had their hair close cropped, which we 
may rightly infer from the comparison of their images with the 
figure of a hippopotamus hunter, of whom we shall speak presently. 
“Thus our rock-drawings”, concludes Winkler, “afford information 
about earlier waves of these invaders, their manner of life, their 
dress and their shipping”.'- But who were these invaders ? 




1 Winkler, “Egypt lwfore the Pharaohs”, I.I..N., CLXXXIX, p.U73. 
* Ibid. 
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The characteristic Mediterranean tech¬ 
nique of the paintings, as noted above, seems 
to suggest that they were people from the 
Mediterranean stock, which is all the more 
remarkable if we pay attention to the fact 
that they had never been in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, as they were invading Egypt from 
the Red Sea. Were they perhaps coming 
from their country of origin, the cradle of 
all the Mediterraneans ? The typical boats 
by which they came point to Mesopotamia, 
thus suggesting affinities with the early 
Sumerians. Yet we have explained above 
the improbability of their hailing from Meso¬ 
potamia considering the laws of early migra¬ 
tions of nations. They most probably seem 
to have come from India, either directly, 



Fig. in7 

Animals and prisons dr- 
picled in tin*Wadi Mam¬ 
ma mat. 



or after a short stop in some harbour or other 
on their way to the country of the Nile. They 
were the Anu entering Egypt from the south. 
It is now acknowledged that before they actually 
entered Egypt with the idea of settling in the 
valley of the Nile, there existed some “inter¬ 
relation between Egypt and certain centres of 
civilization in western Asia”, at least during 
the period known as Nakada I. The products 
of these Western Asiatics have been discovered 
in the district where the Wadi Hammamat 
joins the valley of the Nile. They were the 
very people who finally invaded Egypt during 


Fig. 198 

Two prehistoric “Dames 
of Cogvil" in Eastern 
Spain. 


the Nakada IT period The pottery of Nakada 
II gives further evidence as regards their origin, 
some of the patterns painted on that pottery 


are also found on the Mohenjo-Daro pottery. 1 2 (Figs 202, 203). 


1 Baumgartel, The Cultures of Prehistoric Egypt, pp. 44 and 1J9. 

2 Cf. Ibid,, pp. 56 and 57 ; Marshall, op, cit., UE pis. LXXXVll, 1 and XCII, 6 and 18. 
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Our last inference is con¬ 
firmed by one of these pain¬ 
tings, the importance of which 
has not been properly em¬ 
phasized. It is a painting 
representing the figure of a 
man, standing upright, his 
hands akimbo, “with a triple 
head ornament”. Such is the 
brief description of his ex¬ 
traordinary headdress, as 
given by Winkler. 1 (Fig. 199). 
Needless to say that there 
has not been any attempt at 
identifying this figure, as far 
as we know. The figure re¬ 
presenting God, the Supreme 
Being, An, among the Proto- 
Indians is practically always 
represented with a trident 
upon his head.- (See Figs 23-25, 53, 54). It may 
be said that in all these cases the trident has 
the two side points curved, as it occurs in 
the Indus Valley script also ; but in our 
case the three points are three straight lines. 

Yet the curvature of the side points of the 
trident does not seem to make any- difference. 

For in a clay cylinder found at Mohenjo- 
Daro the figure of An is shown under an 
arch-like pippal tree, and the trident upon his 



Fig. l!l!t 

Tridentcd figure of An <|r|>iciu<l on tin* rock 
walls o! the Wadi Hammlimal. 



Fig. 200 

Tridented figure of An 
on a cylinder seal of 
Mohenjo-I )aro. 


1 Winkler, “Egypt before the Pharaohs", f.L. A’., CLXXXIX, p. 1173. 
a Marshall, Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, 1, pi. XII, nos. 16, 17; III, M.l)., 
M. 361 ; Mackay, b'urthvr IZxcavations at Mohenjo-l)aro , II, nos. 222 and 235. Cf. Heras, “The 
Plastic Representation of dod", pp. 224-227 ; Heras, “Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro", 
pp. 65-66. 
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head is shown in exactly the same guise as in this rock drawing. 1 
(Fig. 200). The latter is therefore the figure of An, and this 
identification is of extraordinary importance to identify likewise 
the unknown artist who drew 
this figure, and the people of 
his nation who invaded Egypt 
shortly before, as worshippers 
of An, viz. the Ann of the 
south. 

How long were these Anu 
in the neighbourhood of the 
Wadi Hammamat ? The fact 
that among these drawings 
there is no representation of 
any fight, as is the case in 
the Jebl el-’Arak knife, seems 
to suggest that the Anu were 
able to land in the south¬ 
eastern coast of Egypt without 
any opposition on the part of the natives. Yet they could rightly 
fear opposition when approaching the valley of the Nile, where 
most of the population of Egypt were dwelling. Consequently, 
after settling temporarily in the Wadi they seem to have sent 
messengers to reconnoitre the vicinity of the Nile; for one of 
the drawings represents a scene which only in the vicinity of 
the Nile could have been enacted. A haired-hunter, similar to 
those Delta people depicted in the Jebl el-’Arak knife, is represen¬ 
ted as throwing a spear at a hippopotamus in whose mouth is a 
harpoon with its rope coiled at the other end. (Fig. 201). This 
seems to be a design also found on prehistoric pottery of Upper 
Egypt. 2 In any case, hunting a hippopotamus must have been 

1 Marshall, op. cit., I, pi. XII, no. 13. In Sumer also Anu was represented with a trident 
upon his head. Cf. Heras, op. cit., pp. 227-229. The trident displayed upon his head by the 
Sumerian king mentioned above is also a straight-pointed trident, as the one of the Egyptian 
drawing. Cf. above p. 167, fig. 20. 

* Winkler, op. ct loc, cit, 



Fig. 201 

One of the natives of the valley of the Nile 
harpooning a hippopotamus, <>n a rock of the 
Wadi 11 a m m a in a t. 
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a new sight to the invaders, one indeed worth recording among their 
graphic recollections; just as they also recorded the unusual spectacle 

*of an ostrich laying 
an egg. 1 (Fig. 197). 
Where this hippopota¬ 
mus could have been 
captured we do not 
know for certain. It 
might have been in the 
Nile or in its marshy 
lands ; or perhaps in a 
lake. Precisely the fa¬ 
mous palette of King 
Narmer, which cannot 
have been carved many 
years after, in a picto- 
graphi c i n s c r i p t i o n 

shown next to the figure 
of the monarch, informs 
us that this Pharaoh of 
Egypt led captive the 
people of the Harpoon 
Lake in Lower Egypt.- 
Was this lake per¬ 
chance the place where 
those messengers of the new invaders witnessed the harpooning 
of the hippo for the first time ? 



Fig. 202 

The triangular decoration on 
Mohenjo-I )aro. 


vase from 


All this would naturally require a longish stretch of time during 
which they encamped in the Wadi. And when finally they entered 
the valley of the Nile, they seemed to have met with some opposi- 


1 That this drawing was clone by the new comers and not at a later period is evident from 
the fact that the hunter is depicted ”en face, just as all other primitive figures; not in profile, 
as Avas customary in Evgpt in later years, and as was done in the case of these very drawings. 
The slab in which two women and a man and the ostrich are represented, fell on one of its sides, 
sometime later. Then a man seated, smelling a flower, was drawn. He now appears as lying on his 
back when the slab is looked at in its oirignal vertical position. This man is also shown in profile, 

* Quibell, Hierakonpolis, I, p. 10, 
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tion, as they had forecast. This is the natural inference one is led 
to draw after the study of the paintings of the tomb of Hierakonpolis. 
This city, situated on the western bank of the Nile in Upper 
Egypt, somewhat to the south 
of Coptos, was originally 
known as Nekhen, and was 
for some time the royal re¬ 
sidence of Upper Egypt ; 
though the real capital was 
just across the river at Nekheb, 
a site which was later styled 
as Eileithyaspolis by the 
Greeks. 1 Many graves of the 
Gerzean culture, though origi¬ 
nated in Lower Egypt, have 
been unearthed in Hierakon¬ 
polis ; perhaps because the 1IR ' f J,M ... 

r f * barlv hgyptian vase, from N a Ionia, with a 

people of this culture finally characteristic triangular decoration. 

spread to Upper Egypt, most probably because the culture 
brought by these Anu invaders of South Egypt is supposed to be 
the culture of the Anu of the north, all springing from the 
same original stock. The graves of the rich and of the chiefs 
were lined with mud bricks. One of the latter has been dis¬ 
covered, the walls of which were adorned with a mural painting, a 
which happens to be a new graphic record concerning the 
southern invasion of the Anu. 

The walls of this tomb had been plastered over with a layer of 
mud mortar, in the same way as the Indians of much later times did 
on the walls of their caves and temples before painting their famous 
frescoes. This mud mortar layer was washed over with a coat of 
yellow ochre wherein the mural painting was finally executed. That 
unnamed artist painted there scenes of their daily life, occurrences 
of their beliefs and traditions, with that ingenuity in the style of the 

1 Moret, The Nile and Egyptian Civilization, pp. 104-113, 

* Quibell, op. cit., II, pp. 20-35, 
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Fig. 204 

Left side of the painting of the Hierakonpolis tomb showing the fight 
between the Nilotic people and the invaders, an animal-wheel and 
the Lion-Fighter. 

early decorated pots. “The painting,” says Gordon Childe, “crude 
though it be, is at once the ancestor of the later sepulchral frescoes, 
and the lineal descendant of the prehistoric vase paintings”. 1 2 

The main subject of the whole painting seems to be a combat 
between people using the papyrus boats, which are numerous, and 
some black people, in the land.- The former, as explained in the 
case of the knife of Jebl el-’Arak are the ordinary craft of the Nile ; 
their occupants therefore must be the original people of the land. 
They seem to have come in great numbers, perhaps the Semites of 
Lower Egypt, to defend their land against the invaders. The latter, 
the black-painted people, apparently are the same as the crop-haired 
people of the Jebl el-'Arak knife. “These crop-headed people”, 
says Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, “are — or are akin to — the black 
men on the Hierakonpolis tomb’V 1 These black men, the invaders, 
won the day in that struggle, for they were able to record the event 
and even stamp an unmistakable symbol of their success in the same 
painting. On the lower portion of this primitive work of art, 
towards the left we once more see the representation of the 


1 Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East , p. 99. 

2 Cf. Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, p. 121, fig. 94. 

5 Flinders Petrie," Egypt and Mesopotamia", A.E., 1917, p. 36. 
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Fig. 205 

Right side of the painting of the tomb of Hierakonpolis displaying some Nilotic 
ships and much cattle. 

famous hero fighting with two rampant lions; the hero, painted 
black as the enemies of the papyrus boats, evidently belongs to the 
same nation. The Lion - Fighter in this case has not any traits at 
all which might suggest his provenance from a cold country. He is 
the ordinary nude Lion-Fighter, as is also represented in the 
Indus Valley seals. (Fig. 206). His victory over the two brutes was 
perhaps for the Anu a symbol of their own success over their enemies. 
That was perhaps the real meaning of his being represented both in 
the knife of Jebl el-’Arak and in this tomb. 

The victory obtained by the invading Anu changed the des¬ 
tinies of Egypt for good. 

The so-called Dynastic People 
of Egypt were thus settled 
in Upper Egypt, wherein 
the Pharoahs of the 1st and 
Ilnd Dynasties were establish¬ 
ed. The first capital of Menes, 
the founder of the 1st Dy¬ 
nasty according to Maneton, 
was the city of This, a little 
to the north of Coptos on 
the western bank of the Nile. 

Modem Egyptologists are now inclined to identify him with 
Narmer, the Pharoafi of the famous palette mentioned above. In 



Fig. 206 

The Lion-Fighter on the wall of the tomb of 
Hierakonpolis. 
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Fig. 207 

Illustrating the two Indian migrations to the Land of the Nile. 


the inscription of the same palette, also referred to, Narmer records 
his victory over the people of the north or at least a section of the 
same. It is a fact that Menes unified the whole of Egypt, also 
conquering the Lower lands. In fact he built a fortress 300 miles 
to the north at the entrance of the Delta, the site of which was 
recovered by building a dyke to divert the river. 1 This city was 
afterwards known as Men-refru-Mire or simply Menfe, out of which 


1 Herodotus, II, 99, 
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name the Greeks made Memphis. 1 2 3 Thus the Anu of the north 
were united with the Anu of the south. This union of the two 



Fig. 208 

The crown of Upper 
Egypt. 


sections of the same 
nation was always com¬ 
memorated throughout 
Egyptian history, when 
the Pharoah received the 
title of “King of Upper 
Egypt and Lower Egypt”, 
or “Lord of Both Lands”, 
never “King of Kimit” 
(Egypt) ; and wore the 
double crown combining 
the tall conic helmet of 



Fig. 209 

The crown of Lower Egypt. 


Upper Egypt (very similar to the Indian mukuta ) (Fig. 208), and the 
wickerwork diadem of Lower Egypt. (Fig. 209). Moses, accustomed 
to this Egyptian phraseology, always mentions Egypt using a 
word which means “the two Egypts”. !i 


VI 

THE l.AND OF PUNT 

It was a constant tradition among the Egyptians that they 
originally hailed from the Land of Punt. Much has been written 
about the situation of this land. The Egyptians themselves used 
to locate it across the Red Sea in the land of the frankincense.* 
But where was this land situated ? Most Egyptologists, with Sir 
W. M. Flinders Petrie at their head, think that it is the East African 
coast, now called Somaliland. The publications of the ‘Egyptian 
Exploration Fund’ and Mons. Naville are of opinion that Arabia 
cannot be the Land of Punt in any case, since the types shown in 
the carvings of Deir el-Bahari as the natives of Punt are not Arabs, 


1 E&reasted, A History of Egypt, p. 37. 

2 Gey., XV, 18, etc. 

3 Motet, Hois et Dieux d’Egypte, p. 36, 
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i.e. not Semitic. 1 Yet ‘‘the testimony of Arabia would be at fault 
if they were” ; 2 because not all the inhabitants of Arabia were 

Semitic. In the south¬ 
western corner of Ara¬ 
bia, usually called 
Yemen, there was a 
well known nation of 
Hamitic origin which 
spread eastwards to¬ 
wards the Hadramaut; 
and it was precisely in 
their dominions that 
frankincense grew in 
plenty. Naville’s ob¬ 
jection, accordingly, is 
really in favour, of 
identifying Punt with 
Yemen and its neighbourhood. The inhabitants of this land ‘‘were 
the Pre-Semitic Cushite race, whose dominions centred at Dhofar, 
and who are represented there by the modern Gara tribe”. 2 

But there is still further evidence in favour of Arabia derived 
from the carvings of Deir el-Bahari ; for the cattle shown in those 
reliefs are not the humped cattle peculiar to Somaliland, but the 
usual type of humpless cattle, which are bred in southern Arabia 
and also in Sokotra. Scholl quotes in this connexion a fragment 
of a letter from Mr R. E. Drake-Brockman, an African explorer, 
who says : “The cattle of these regions and in fact the whole of 
Gallaland and Southern Abyssinia are all humped variety. I have 
travelled fairly extensively in these regions and have never seen the 
non-humped breed, and very much doubt if they ever existed in 
these dried-up parts, as the hump is to these cattle what the camels 



Fig. 210 

The Queen and King of the Land of Punt, as depictec 
in the carvings ol l)eir el-Kahari. 


1 Naville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, III, p. 31. 

* Schoif, The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, p. 142. 

* Ibid., p. 28. The name of this tribe seems to have been originally Kara, “black", in 
Oravidian, perhaps because of their darker complexion in relation to the sun-burnt complexion 
of the Semites, 
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hump is to the camel, a sort of storehouse”.' ‘‘This is one more 
proof”, here adds Sehoff, ‘‘that the Punt expedition did not make its 
terminus on the Somali coast . . . but altogether the scene on the 
reliefs is more strongly suggestive of Dhofar (S. Arabia), the Sacha- 
lites of the P eriplus’' 

The evidence of the reliefs concerning the frankincense itself is 
still more valuable. The incense tree of Deir el-Bahari is always 
styled by Breasted ‘‘the tree of myrrh”." Now the tree of myrrh 
of Somaliland is bare thorny, trifoliate but almost leafless. Leafless 
also are the incense trees of Somaliland. But the incense trees 
represented in those sculptures are covered with luxuriant foliage, 



Pig. 211 

Luxuriant frankincense trees of the Land of Punt, in the heir el-Bahari 

carvings. 


which only the Arabian trees can boast. (Fig. 211). ‘‘There can be 
no question,” says Sehoff, “that the trees in that relief are the frank¬ 
incense in Arabia of Dhofar, the ‘Sachalitic’ frankincense of the 


1 Letter dated Bulhar, September 18, 1910: Sehoff, op . cit., j>. 271. 
s Sehoff, op. cit., pp. 271-272. 

* Breasted, Ancient Records of Kgypt, II, pp. 2tiH~2t).j. 
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Peripius, the modern Shehri luban”.' No sculptor could ever have 
intended to depict by the rich foliage of the trees of Deir el-Bahari 
the leafless trees of Somaliland. “This tree (of the Deir el-Bahari 
carvings),’’ Schoff assures us once more, “is clearly the Boswellia 
Carteri, the frankincense of the rich plain of Dhofar in Southern 
Arabia”. 2 This frankincense is always called in the Deir el-Bahari 
inscriptions “anti incense”, 3 which is an Arabic word a-a-nete, 
which means “three eyes”. 1 The frankincense of Somaliland has 
never been called after that name. Hence for the Egyptians to 
say “anti incense” was tantamount to saying “Arabian incense,” 
and to admit that the country wherefrom it came, i.e. the traditional 
Land of Punt, was Arabia. 

Incidentally, Genesis informs us that trade in frankincense, 
balm and myrrh from Arabia to Egypt existed, and these products 
were carried out by Ismaelite merchants. When the brothers of 
Joseph, Jacob’s son, were looking after their father’s sheep in Dothain, 
“viderunt Ismaelitas viatores venire de Galaad ct camelos eorum, por- 
tantes aromata et resinam et stactem in Egyptum” These Ismaelite 
merchants must have been some of those referred to by the inscrip¬ 
tions of early Egypt, which mention the trade in incense brought 
overland to the Upper Nile by “the people of Punt and God’s land” 
and not sought out by the Pharaohs. 6 

This frankincense of Egypt was so famous that practically no 
other frankincense was known in the Mediterranean. Virgil avers 
twice that incense comes only from the Sabaeans, who were some of 
the inhabitants of Yemen 

India mittit cbur ; molles sua tura Sabaei 1 
“Ivory sends India; the soft Sabaeans their incense”; 

1 Schoff, op. cit., p. 218. 

* Ibid. 

3 Navillc, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, III, p. 11 

4 Glaser, Punt und die sudarabischen Reiche, p. 7. 

3 Gen., XXXVII, 28. 

• See Schoff, op. cit., pp. 120-121. 

7 Virgil, Georgica, I, 57. 
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and still more dogmatically in another passage 

. Sola India nigrum 

Fcrt ebanum ; soils est (urea virga Sabaeis ' 

‘‘The ebony black is only possessed by India; 

The incense twigs by the Sabaeans only.” 

The same is recorded by Pomponius Mela : ‘‘The country which 
spreads between the two seas is named Arabia, and styled Eudaemon 
(Eudaimon), a narrow strip, but very fertile bearing cinnamon, frank¬ 
incense and other aromatic substances”." 

Pliny also tells us that Arabia is the only frankincense producing 
country in the world and minutely describes its gathering and ship¬ 
ment to the country of the Nile. It will be useful to quote this passage 
here, as it is very important to our purpose 

“There is no country in the world that produces frankincense 
except Arabia, and indeed not the whole of that. Almost in the very 
center of that region are the Atramitae, a community of the Sabaei, 
the capital of whose kingdom is Sabota, a place situated in a lofty 
mountain. At a distance of eight stations from this is the incense¬ 
bearing region, known by the name of Saba (Abana). This district 
is inaccessible because of rocks on every side, while it is bounded 
on the right by the sea, from which it is shut out by tremendously 
high cliffs.... The forests extend 20 schoeni in length and 10 schoeni 
in breadth (above 80 by 40 miles). 

’’Adjoining are the Minaei, a people of another community, 
through whose country is the sole transit for the frankincense, along 
a single narrow road. The Minaei were the first people who carried 
on any traffic in frankincense.... It is the Sabaei alone, and no other 
people among the Arabians, that behold the incense tree ; and not 
all of them, for not over 3,000 families have a right to that privilege 
by hereditary succession ; for this reason these persons are called 
sacred, and are not allowed, while pruning the trees or gathering the 
harvest, to be defiled, either by intercourse with women or coming 

1 Tbid., II, 116-117. 

* Pomponius Mela, De situ orbit, 11 1, 8. 
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in contact with the dead ; by these religious observances it is that 
the price of the commodity is so enhanced. 

"The natural vintage takes place about the rising of the Dog-star, 
a period when the heat is most intense ; on which occasion they make 
an incision on the tree where the bark appears to be the fullest of 
juice, and extremely thin, from being distended to the greatest 
extent. The incision thus made is gradually extended, but nothing 
is removed ; the consequence of which is, that an unctuous foam 
oozes forth, which gradually thickens and coagulates. When the 
nature of the locality requires it, this juice is received upon mats of 
palm leaves, though in some places the space around the tree is 
made hard by being well rammed down for the purpose. The frank¬ 
incense that is gathered after the former method is in the purest 
state, though that which falls upon the ground is the heaviest in 
weight. 

"The forest is allotted in certain portions, and such is the mutual 
probity of the owners, that it is quite safe from all depredation ; 
indeed, there is no one left to watch the tree after the incisions are 
made, and yet no one is ever known to plunder his neighbour. 
But, by Hercules! at Alexandria, where the incense is dressed 
for sale, the workshops can never be guarded with sufficient care ; 
a seal is even placed upon the workmen’s aprons and a mask put 
upon the head, or else a net with very close meshes, while the people 
are stripped naked before they are allowed to leave work. So true 
it is that punishments afford less security among us than is to be 
found by these Arabians amid their woods and forests ! 

’’The incense which has accumulated during the summer is 
gathered in the autumn ; it is the purest of all, and is of a white 
color. The second gathering takes place in the spring, incisions 
being made in the bark for that purpose during the winter; this, 
however, is of a red colour, and not to be compared with the other 
incense”. 1 

This account about the production and industry of frankincense 
is of surpassing interest not only because of the details it gives 
about the country of its origin, which is affirmed to be Arabia only. 


* Pliny, XII, 3a. 
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but also on account of the means of information which Pliny had, 
and which is suggested in the same account. The incense industry 
centre is said to be at Alexandria, where Roman ships often anchored 
and wherein the Roman merchants obtained that commodity for 
their temples and Patrician houses. The same must have been 
the source of information both of Pliny and Virgil about the country 
of origin of this coveted substance. Hence the Romans knew that 
Arabia, and indeed the southermost portion of Arabia alone, was 
the only frankincense growing country, through the Egyptian 
merchants. Therefore we may safely say that all the frankincense 
of Egypt came from southern Arabia, which accordingly is to be 
acknowledged as the Land of Punt. 

There is still another product which seems to have been found 
in abundance in the country of Punt. That is cinnamon. The 
inscriptions of Queen Hatshepsut, which narrate the famous expe¬ 
dition graphically recorded at Deir el-Bahari, speak of cinnamon 
wood as one of the “marvels of the country of Punt’’, which were 
brought back to Egypt on that occasion. 1 What is the country of 
origin of this commodity ? 

Strabo refers to the eastern coast of Africa, i.e. Somaliland, as 
the regio cinnamomifera, “the cinnamon bearing country’’. 2 Yet 
Schoff says that there is no sign of a cinnamon tree in that region 
at present, nor are there the requisite conditions of soil and climate 
for the cultivation of that tree. 2 Moreover Mr Drake-Brockman, 
already mentioned above, writes again from Somaliland about this 
subject : “I have never heard of the exportation of cinnamon from 
this part of Africa.” 4 The classical authors themselves seem to 
agree as regards the lack of cinnamon trees in East Africa, for Strabo 
again avers that it came from the “far-interior”, because nearer the 
coast only the ‘false cassia’ grew/' 


Naville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, II, p. 15 and pi. LXXIV. 
Strabo, Geographica, XVI, 4, 14 
Schoff, op. cit., p. 83. 

Letter dated March 3rd, 1910 : Ibid., p. 87. 

Strabo, XVI, 4, 25. 
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Pliny indicates that it was merely trans-shipped there, it being 
brought “over vast tracts of sea” by the Troglodytes, who took 
five years in making the trip round.' 

It is therefore evident that cinnamon was not a product of 
Somaliland and consequently this country could not be called the 
land of cinnamon. Schoff sees in this long voyage of the Troglodites 
bringing cinnamon to Africa, a possibility of their hailing from India;* 
and indeed Marco Polo mentions cinnamon as growing in Malabar and 
Ceylon.* From there it might have come to Somaliland, as well 
as to Southern Arabia, which had trade with India from very early 
days, as we shall see presently. 

But contrary to what we know of Somaliland, Arabia was a 
cinnamon growing country. This is expressly said by Dioscorides, 4 
and also by Herodotus, who indeed emphasized the unique production 
of this fruit from Arabia, in the same way as frankincense and myrrh. 
“Arabia... is the only country which produces frankincense, 
myrrh, cassia, cinnamon and laudanum”. 5 This author, moreover, 
gives a fabulous story about the recovery of cinnamon in Arabia 
after it is brought there by some birds “from those countries in 
which Dionysius was nursed”,® which seems to be India. 

What we have said about frankincense and cinnamon we may 
also affirm about myrrh. This commodity, as the well known 
story of the phoenix bird doubtlessly evinces, also reached Egypt 
from Arabia. Herodotus narrates that the phoenix comes to Egypt 
from Arabia, wherefrom it brings a ball of myrrh to the temple of 
Ra at Heliopolis. 7 Pliny faithfully narrates the strange death of 
this bird (which he testifies to be originally of Arabia) according to 
the myth 

“When old it builds a nest of cinnamon and sprigs of incense, 
which it fills with perfumes, and then lays its body upon them to die. 

1 Pliny, 42. 

* Schoff, op. et. loc. cit. 

* Franspton, The Most Noble and Famous Travels of Marco Polo , pp. 113 & 128. 

4 Dioscorides, Materia Medica, II, 13. 

6 Herodotus, 111, 107. 

* Ibid., 73. 

7 Ibid., H, 73. 
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From its bones and marrow there springs a small worm, which 
changes into a little bird ; the first thing that it does is to perform 
the obsequies of its predecessor, and to carry the nest entire to the 
City of the Sun near Pancliaia, and there deposit it upon the altar 
of that divinity ”. 1 * 3 

This bird is called in Arabic khol, and Job, an Arab of the land of 
Hus, in the country of Edom, made a reference to it when he said: 
“I shall die in my nest, and I shall multiply my days as the khol"} 
In any case, its association with myrrh according to the Egyptians 
and with incense in Pliny’s account, Arabia being the country of its 
origin, is of extraordinary significance. 

Arabia was, therefore, the country of all those aromatic pro¬ 
ducts which Egypt coveted from very ancient times nor is there any 
other country which may be declared its rival in this trade. Hero¬ 
dotus speaking of Arabia says: “The whole country is scented 
with them (spices), and exhales an odour marvellously sweet ’’} 
Similarly Aristotle calls Arabia euodes, “sweet-smelling ”, 4 * while 
Theophrastus , 6 Atheneus" and Strabo 7 allude to its wealth in 
aromatic plants. Those who know Arabia and have explored her 
sources of wealth have no difficulty in acknowledging that “the 
plain of Dhofar, and the mountains behind it and for some distance 
beyond on either side, are the original, and perhaps always the most 
important, Incense-Land of Arabia ”. 8 "This is the only place 
producing frankincense where the trees can be cultivated on a 
fertile plain by the shore, in the midst of green fields and cattle”.* 
The Bents who explored Southern Arabia during the second half of 
the last century, give a glowing description of the plains of Dhofar 

1 Plinv, X, 2. 

* Job, XXIX, 18. Cf. Heras, “Job’s Standard of Immortality The Catholic Biblical Quar¬ 
terly, XI, pp. 270-277. 

3 Herodotus, III, 113. 

4 Aristotle, Problemata , XII, 4. 

6 Theophrastus, Historia plantarunt , IX, 4. 

• Atheneus, The Deipnosophists, XV, 38-39. 

7 Strabo, op. cit., XVI, 4, 25. 

8 Schoff, op. cit., p. 140. 

8 Ibid., p. 218. 
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and of its production of frankincense. Their account runs as 
follows 

“It was on the third day after leaving A1 Hafa that we passed 
through one of the districts where frankincense is still collected, 
in a narrow valley running down from the mountains into the plain 
of Dhofar. The valley was covered for miles with this shrub, the 
trunk of which, when punctured, emits the odoriferous gum. We did 
not see any very large trees, such as we did in Sokotra. The Bedouin 
choose the hot season, when the gum flows most freely, to do this 
puncturing. During the rains of July and August, and during the 
cool season, the trees are left alone. The first step is to make an 
incision in the trunk, then they strip off a narrow bit of bark below 
the hole, so as to make a receptacle in which the milky juice, the 
spiima ping-uis of Pliny, can lodge and harden. Then the incision is 
deepened, and after seven days they return to collect what are, by 
that time, quite big tears of frankincense, larger than an egg. 

"The shrub itself is a picturesque one, with a leaf not unlike an 
ash, only stiffer ; it has a tiny green flower, not red like the Sokotra 
flower, and a scaly bark. In all there are three districts in the Gara 
mountains where the tree still grows ; anciently, no doubt, it was 
found in much larger quantities, but the demand for frankincense 
is now so very limited that they take no care whatever of the tree. 
They only tap the most promising ones ; and those that grow farther 
west in the Mahri country, as they produce an inferior quality, are 
not tapped at all. 

“The best is obtained at spots called Boye and Haski, about 
four days’ journey inland from Merbat, where the Gara mountains 
slope down into the Nejd desert. The second in quality comes from 
near Cape Risout ; and also a little farther west, at a place called 
Chisen, near Rakhiout, frankincense of a marketable quality is 
obtained, but that farther west in the Mahri country is not collected 
now, being much inferior. The best quality they call leban lakt, 
and the second quality leban resimi, and about 9,000 cwt. are ex¬ 
ported yearly and sent to Bombay. It is only collected in the hot 
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weather, before the rains begin and when the gum flows freely, 
in the months of March, April, and May, for during the rains the 
tracks on the Gara mountains are impassable. The trees belong 
to the various families of the Gara tribe; each tree is marked and 
known to its owner, and the product is sold wholesale to Banyan 
merchants, who come to Dhofar just before the monsoons to take it 
away. 


’’One must imagine that when this industry was at its height, in 
the days when frankincense was valued not only for temple ritual 
or for domestic use, the trade in these mountains must have been 
very active, and the cunning old Sabaean merchants who liked to 
keep the monopoly of this drug, told wonderful stories of the phoenix 
which guarded the trees, of the insalubrity of the climate and of the 
deadly vapours which came from them when punctured for the 
gum. Needless to say, these were all false commercial inventions 
which apparently succeeded admirably, for the old classical authors 
were exceedingly vague as to the localities whence frankincense came. 
Merchants came in their ships to the port of Moscha, which we shall 
presently visit, to get cargoes of the drug, but they probably knew 
as little as we did of the interior of the hills behind, and one of the 
reasons why Aelius Gallus was sent to Arabia by Augustus on his 
unsuccessful campaign was ‘to discover where Arabian gold and 
frankincense came from’. 

’’Early Arabian authors are far more explicit, and we gather 
from Makrisi, Ibn Khaldun, and others, something more definite 
about Dhofar and the frankincense trade, and of the prince of this 
district who had the monopoly of the trade, and punished its infringe¬ 
ment with death. These writers, when compared with the classical 
ones, assist us greatly in identifying localities. 

"The Portuguese knew about Dhofar and its production, for 
Camoens, in his Tenth Lusiad, 716, writes: 

‘O’er Dhofar’s plain the richest incense breathes.’ 

But not until Dr Carter coasted along here some fifty years ago 
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was it definitely known that this was the chief locality in Arabia 
which produced the drug. 

"Myrrh, too, grows in large quantities in the Gara range, and 
we obtained specimens of it in close proximity to the frankincense- 
tree. The gum of the myrrh-tree is much redder than ordinary gum 
Arabic, whereas the frankincense gum is considerably whiter. The 
commerce of Dhofar must have been exceedingly rich in those 
ancient days, as is evidenced by the size and extent of the Sabaean 
ruins on the plain. They are the most easterly ruins which have 
been found in Arabia of the Sabaean period, and probably owe their 
origin entirely to the drug trade”. 1 

This long quotation will, we trust, have helped the understand¬ 
ing of the importance of Dhofar for the frankincense industry in 
ancient times. The Bents searched for the harbour necessarily 
required for the exportation of this rich commodity and they finally 
found it not far from Dhofar. 

"This somewhat puzzling question”, they say, "was settled for 
us by finding the only thing wanted to identify the spot, namely, 
a commodious harbour. An hour’s walk from our camp near Takha 
took us across a promontory where the estuary of a river forms quite 
a large lake, separated from the sea only by a narrow sand-belt 
over which the water flows at high tide. Around this lake are the 
ruins of several ancient buildings, and what is now a headland 
connected to the mainland by a neck of sand is surrounded by an 
ancient wall and fortification, and bears the appearance of once being 
an island protecting the entrance to a harbour. The similarity to 
some of the ancient Greek harbours is here very striking, and the 
lake, when connected with the sea by a proper channel, as it must 
have been under quite a recent date, must have formed a most 
spacious and commodious harbour. 

"Here we had the one thing wanting to identify the site, namely, 
the harbour of which Yakut tells us, where the ships which came to 
Dhofar in the frankincense trade found anchorage. The Abyssapolis 


1 Bent, Southern Arabia, pp. 252-254, 
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of Ptolemy, like Manteion Artemidos, is evidently the Greek 
equivalent for some Sabaean name, or merely called from the 
existence near here of a remarkable abyss which we shall 
presently visit. The name given us by Ibn Khaldun of Mirbat is 
still attached to the village and anchorage 12 miles to the west, 
where the modern dhows go, and the term “Moscha” or “Mocha”, 
which Arrian here introduces, is one frequently occurring on the 
Arabian coast, and apparently means, as Dr Glaser tells us, an 
inlet or harbour; and consequently we have no difficulty in deciding 
that the ruins and harbour near Takha are those of the ancient town 
and harbour known to the Greeks as Abyssapolis or Moscha, and 
to the natives as Mirbat”.' 

This spot described by the Bents seems to be that depicted by 
the author of the Peri-plus. According to him, to the east of Cana 
“there are mountains high and rocky and steep, inhabited by cave- 
dwellers to five hundred stadia more ; and beyond this is a port 
established for receiving the Sachalitic frankincense; the harbour 
is called Moscha, and ships from Cana call here regularly”. 2 

To this Southern Arabian country undoubtedly, most likely 
to this very harbour of Moscha, the Egyptian ships came in quest 
of those coveted products. Cana, the first harbour mentioned 
by the Periplus to the east of Eudaemon, on the coast of Hadramaut 
is said to be “a market town of the Frankincense Country”, 3 “which 
is qualified as “mountainous and forbidding, wrapped in thick 
clouds and fog, and yielding frankincense from the trees”. 4 This 
commodity ‘‘lies in heaps all over the Sachalitic country (the same 
coast) open and unguarded”. 5 On a bay to the east of Cana there 
is a promontory “on which is a fort for the defence of the country, 
and a harbour and store house for the frankincense that is collected”.* 

1 Bent, ‘Exploration of the Frankincense Country, Southern Arabia", The Geographical 
Jon nal, VI, pp. 124-125. 

Periplus, 32 : Schoff, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 

Ibid., 27 : Ibid., p. 32. 

Ibid., 29 : Ibid., p. 33. 

Ibid., 32 : Ibid., p. 35. 

Ibid., 30 : Ibid., p. 33, 
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“All the frankincense produced in the country is brought by camels 
to that place (Sabhatha, the residence of the King of the Frank¬ 
incense Country), to be stored, and to Cana on rafts held up by 
inflated skins, after the manner of the country, and in boats’’. 1 

The author of the Periplus therefore, openly calls this country 
the Frankincense Country. No other country round the Arabian Sea 
has ever disputed this denomination. Frankincense and other 
aromatic products were, it is true, being carried to Egypt by Arabian 
merchants by the overland route. But this was not enough for the 
enterprising Egyptians. We hear of several expeditions from Egypt 
to get the natural riches of the Land of Punt. The first of these we 
know of took place under the Pharaoh Sahure of the Vth Dynasty 
(28th century B.C.). 2 We have already mentioned another expedi¬ 
tion undertaken by the last king of the Xlth Dynasty Mentuhetep 
IV Sankhkara, under the leadership of his admiral Hannu. The fleet 
sailed from Koseir, at the entrance of the Wadi Hammamat, reached 
Punt and, laden with the gums, incense and aromatic spices produced 
there, returned in safety. 3 But the most important of all these 
expeditions is that which we have already mentioned several times,— 
namely, the one sent by the famous Oueen Hatshepsut of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, (c. 1503-1481 B.C.). This expedition was an extraordinary 
success. Its results are recorded and graphically illustrated on the 
walls of the rock and temple of Deir el-Bahari. We mentioned 
above the incense trees they brought back to Egypt from the Land 
of Punt. The inscription records that these trees, as well as other 
goods, were brought “to the majesty of this god Ammon Ra, the 
Lord of the throne of the two lands’’. 4 It is not strange, therefore, 
that, as Ptolemy testifies, the promontory next to Aden was called 
“Ammonian”. 5 The people of Punt, as they are represented in 
those carvings, are not Semitic, as Arabs proper should be. Their 


1 Peri plus, 27 : Schoff, op. (it., p. 32. 

2 Schoff, op. cit., p. 120 ; Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt , I, No. 161. 

3 Breasted, A History of Egypt, p. 153. Cf. Flinders Petrie, History of Egypt, I, p. 142. 

4 Naville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, III, p. 17. 

5 Ptolemy, Geographia, Map VI of Asia. Cf. Glaser, Skizze der Qeschichte und Geographic 
Arabiens, p. 174, 
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type, as it should be from what we know of the history of Yemen, 
is Hamitic. 1 

For this country was inhabited from very ancient times by a 
nation called by Strabo the Minaean nation. 2 3 The fact that in 
2500 B.C. the country was already well constituted shows that 
they were there long before. They had city-states very well orga¬ 
nized, similar to the Sumerian cities, and totally different from the 
nomadic centres of the Arab tribes. 2 The Minaei were excellent 
merchants and their trade, especially in spices and incense, was very 
brisk. 4 The name Agur of one of the few kings of this nation known 
to us, is thoroughly Dravidian. 1 6 7 ’ All these details seem to indicate 
the enterprising Indian traders of the Proto-Indian period. The 
labours of Von Bohlen, 8 confirmed by those of Lassen, 7 10 have 
definitely established the existence of maritime trade between India 
and Arabia from the very earliest period of history in the east. But 
the name of those settlers in Arabia is the most suggestive indication 
as to the country of their origin. This name is the same as that of 
the most important Proto-Dravidian tribe, the tribe of the Minas 
or “Fishes”; 8 a tribe so nicknamed because they were always 
seafaring, like real fishes." The Minaeans of Yemen had an in¬ 
dependent writing, which is acknowledged as a development of the 
Proto-Indian script of the Indus Valley inscriptions."’ 

The fact that the Minaei carried on their trade with India 11 
from very early days 12 is easily explained if they hailed from that 


1 Cf. Naville, op. cit., pp. 24-25 and pi. IX ; Heras, “La primera expedicidn comercial por 
el Mar Rojo,” Iberica, II, pp. 300-367. 

2 Strabo, XVI, 4, 2. 

3 Dawson, The Age of the Gods, p. 110. 

4 Encyclopaedia of Islam, pp. 377-379 ; Hitti, History of the Arabs , p. 53. 

5 Hitti, op. cit., p. 22. 

6 Bohlen, Das alte Indien , I, p. 42. 

7 Lassen, Indische Alterthum skunde, II, p. 580. 

8 Cf. Heras, “Mohenjo Daro, The People and the Land", pp. 708-717, and above, pp. 
118-120. 

9 See other denominations of tribes, the Spiders, the Ants, etc. Cf. above pp. 114-121. 

10 Hunter, The Script of Harappa and Mohenjodaro and its connection with other Scripts, p. 22. 

11 Hitti, op. cit., p. 84. 

?2 Purton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins, p. 38, 
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Eig. 212 

1Unstinting (h<* habitat of tin* Indian settlers in tin* south-western corner of Arabia. 

country ; thus they continued their connections with the mother 
land. They took goods from India up to Mediterranean ports. 
Ezechiel testifies to the trade of Aden with Tyre. 1 This maritime 
trade between the people of the Yemen and India continued almost 
till the first century A.I).- Accordingly, Pliny avers that the Minaei 
of Arabia were the first who carried on any traffic in frankincense." 
It is not therefore strange that scholarship should have admitted 
that the carriers of trade between Egypt and the East were descen¬ 
dants of the Dravidians who at the very dawn of history settled at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. 4 These Minaei, even during the 
Sabaean Empire in Yemen, when the ] oktunites became the sacred 
and land-owning caste, continued influencing the political and eco- 

1 U~cch., XXVII, 23. (T. C.lazcr, Skizze dvr (ieschii htv mid Geographic .Iraldcm, p. 171. 

s Ilitti, op. cit., p. “>K. 

Pliny, XII, 30. 

1 Scliolf, Op. cit., pp. I 7.v 1 7f>, 
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nomic life of tlie country. They were the people whose portraits 
appear in the carvings of l)eir el-Bahari, as the power that dealt 
with the officers and messengers of Queen Hatshepsut. 1 

It is, therefore, very suggestive to find the Land of Punt, whence 
tin* early Egyptians came to the valley of the Nile, inhabited by 
people who, according to all evidence, had originally come from 
India. Since we know also that those early Egyptians belonged to 
the same race as the race of the Anu, it seems very likely that this 
was the real route followed by those enterprising Minas, whose first 
king in Egypt also bore the title of Mina, which was borne bv the 
Proto Indian kings.- It is not, therefore, strange that even the 
legends connected with the goods of the Minaean trade, as is evinced 
by the story of the phoenix bird, originally named khoI t should 
preserve some Indian recollections : such is the reference to “the 
land in which Dionysius was brought up”,' 5 and the very name of 
the bird kiwi ; for in Proto-Dravidian koli is a fowl. 4 

'Fhe foundation of this Proto-Dravidian colony in the south¬ 
western corner of Arabia, as a stepping stone to enter Egypt, is not a 
surmise ; it is a fact founded on all these pieces of circumstantial 
evidence.lt is still more powerful than all that, for the author of the 
Peri plus of the Erythraean Sea mentions it as a historical event. 
The main city of this corner of Arabia was from very ancient times 
the city known to the Greeks as Eudaemon , the modern Aden, with 
an excellent harbour. About this city the author of the Periplits 
writes as follows : “It was called Eudaemon because in the early 
clays of the city, when the voyage was not yet made from India to 
Egypt and when they did not dare to sail from Egypt to the ports 

Cf. Ibid., p. 142. 

2 According to (In* Mohcnjo-Daro inscriptions all the Proto-fndian kings are called “Mina '. 
It is only a title. It means “the shining", “the illustrious." It is the title of the Cretan kings 
“Minos", though here already helenized. Cf. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete, p. 120. 
Again the first king of the dynasties of Manethon in Eg/pt is named Menes or Mena, but the Egy¬ 
ptians themselves now-a-days call him “Mina". This apparently is only the title of the king, lor 
we know his real name now. It was Alia (Cf. Petrie, A History of Egypt, I, pp. 13-10) or Nariner 
(Cf. above, p. 337). Cf. Antrim, Mit/n /, Zoroasfre et la prehistoire arynme (In Christiani'inr, 
pp. 90-97. 

a Greek writers speak of the tradition that: Dionysius was brought up in India. 

4 The introduction of the -h- in the word fthol is due to Arabic influence over the original 
Dravidian word. The same has happened in many Bruhui words. For instance the original 
Dravidian words ban, “eye" and kal, “stone" have now become in Braliui khan and khitl. Cf. 
Brav, The Hrdhui Language, II, Kthymological Vocabulary, pp. 180 and 178. 
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across the ocean, but all came together at this place, it received the 
cargoes from both countries, just as Alexandria now receives the 
things brought both from abroad and from Egypt”. 1 According to this 
information the great Proto-Indian seafarers did not dare risk sailing 
on unknown seas in the proximity of the Red Sea. They first settled 
in that corner of Arabia and naturally grew and multiplied in those 
rich surroundings. The semantics of the noun Yemen, so it has 
been suggested, seems to show that the Arabs, Greeks or Egyptians 
while entering the Indian Ocean must have called that corner of 
Arabia, “the country of the right hand,” for this is the meaning of 
the Arabic word Yamin, usually now Yemen. 2 Yet when coming 
from the Red Sea Yemen would be to the left hand of the seafarers 
and not to the right. This denomination, therefore, was evidently 
given to that land by some eastern seafarers approaching the Red 
Sea. We also know that the Dravidians of India were pioneers in 
seafaring in the Arabian Ocean and probably the first who settled 
in that land in their voyage westwards, and finding that spot very 
convenient for trading purposes and further migration to the lands 
surrounding those unknown seas, they evidently called that land 
“right hand”, valakei. 

Now, it is a common belief among all ancient nations that good 
fortune and happiness is attached to the right hand. But such a 
belief is nowhere stronger than in India. Nothing may ever be 
given to anybody with the left hand ; the left hand must never be 
used while eating. Consequently, settling in the country of the 
valakei, it would also be settling in the country of happiness, val. 
Hence the denomination of Arabia Felix given by classical writers. 
The extraordinary success they obtained in the cultivation of, and 
trade in frankincense, myrrh, and other aromatic commodities, in 
that unique situation, midway as it were between their old country 
and the coasts of Egypt and the Mediterranean, naturally made them 
believe that a good friendly spirit had led them to that blessed spot. 
That is why it is not unlikely that they should have christened their 


1 Periplus, No. 26 : Schoff, op. cit., p. 32 ; Nos. 56-57 : Ibid., p. 45. Cf. p. 115, 
* Yamin in Arabic means “right hand”, “blessing” and “sight". 
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new settlements after that “good spirit” nalpey, which was after¬ 
wards translated by the Greeks into lEndaemon; a denomination 
which is morally equivalent to the name “God’s hand”, given by the 
Egyptians to that privileged spot in Arabia. 1 2 3 

This Egyptian name was indeed very suitable to the Land of 
Punt, sacred in the memory of the Egyptians according to their an¬ 
cient traditions, for it was probably identified with India, viz. the 
primitive land of their origin. Trade between both countries con¬ 
tinued uninterrupted centuries after. Lucas admits that “so far 
as is known, there was not any material used in ancient Egypt until 
about the eighteenth Dynasty (c. middle of the 2nd millennium) 
that can be traced to India, though India and Ceylon posssessed 
among other commodities, precious and semi-precious stones and 
odoriferous resins and woods, materials that were in great demand 
in Egypt and that are of small bulked and easily transported.” 
But lie immediately admits the possibility of trade with India through 
the Land of Punt: “It is possible however that some of the fragrant 
woods mentioned in the records as having been received from Punt 
may have been of Indian origin”.- 

The good fortune found by the Indian Minas in Nalpeyur (the 
city of the good spirit) and in valakeinad (the country of the right 
hand) caused them to spread to an island situated off their coast and 
even later to Somaliland. 8 The Periplu .s remarks that the inhabitants 
of Sokotra are “a mixture of Arabs and Indians and Greeks 
who have emigrated to carry on trade there”. 4 This migration 
of the people of Yemen to Sokotra is recorded in a very ancient 
tradition from Iran. 5 That is the reason why according to the 
eminent Egyptologist Marriette Bey, this island, called by the 
Egyptians To Nuter, is included in the Land of Punt in the pictorial 
records of the temple of Deir el-Bahari. “He is probably correct”, 

1 Tn records of the XVIII Dynasty. Cf. Naville, op. cit., II, p. 15 and pi. LXXIV. Cf. 
Schoff, op. cit., p. 61. 

2 Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials Industries, p. 142. 

3 Cf. Schoff, op. cit., p. 62. 

4 Periplus, 40, p. 34. 

5 Agatharchides, De Mare Erythraeo, 5. 
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say the Bents, “for it is pretty certain that no one given spot in 
reach of the ancients could produce at one and the same time so 
many of the coveted products of that day - the ruby coloured dra¬ 
gon’s blood ( Draco Kinnabari of Pliny), three distinct species of 
frankincense, several kinds of myrrh, besides many other valuable 
gum-producing trees, and aloes of super-excellent quality.’’ 1 2 * 

Embodying the ideas of the new occupants of this island, with 
whom they were acquainted and had commercial intercourse, the 
ancient Indians called the island Sakhaddm Dvipar This is a 
Sanskrit denomination which means “Island abode of bliss.” Says 
Schoff : “How ancient the Hindu name is unknown ; the sense 
possibly antedates the language in which it is expressed”. 8 Schoffs 
remark is very sensible indeed, for the Sanskrit speaking people 
the newly arrived Aryae were certainly not seafarers, and they 
would never have christened that island by themselves. The original 
name of the island must have been in Proto-Dravidian, which was 
the language of the Minas settled in Yemen, afterwards called Minaei 
by Strabo. The Sanskrit name is, therefore, most likely a trans¬ 
lation of the meaning of the Proto-Dravidian name. Consequently 
re-translating the Sanskrit name into Proto-Dravidian once more 
we shall obtain N alii aka (nal-il-laka), or Ydlilaka, which is most 
likely the original name of the island of Sokotra. 

The name has undergone several transformations while passing 
to different literatures or being mentioned by different authors. 
The Achemenian King Darius in an inscription at Xakht-i-Kustam, 
near Persepolis, calls it Iskudnru , 4 which seems to be a corrupt 
repetition of the sounds of Sukhadara. 

In an Egyptian tale of the XIIIth Dynasty (18th century B.C.) 
the island is spoken of as Paa-enka, which is translated “Island of 
the Genius”, and happens to be the Home of the King of the Incense 


1 Beni, Southern Arabia, pp. 343-344. 

2 Bohlen, Das alte Ituiicn, II, p. 139. 

Schoff, op. eit., p. 133. 

4 Bent, op. rit., p. 343. 
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Land. 1 This Egyptian name seems to be akin to some of the 
names we have given above, ettka, “island” = laka, by the addition 
of the nasal sound after the first a, as has happened in India also, 
the modern word being lanka. The suppression of tlie initial /- is 
quite in agreement with tlie character of some l)ravidian languages 
(for instance Tamij) which cannot tolerate an initial /-. Pati seems 
to be the Egyptian rendering of th Proto-Dravidian />cv." This 
name of the island of Sokotra used by the ancient Egyptians, while 
combining the original name of the island with the name of the city 
in the main land, Nalpevur, confirms the unity of inhabitants of 
both lands and shows how well the Nilotic people knew of the original 
name of both island and city, being themselves the descendants of 
those first seafarers who landed in the latter many centuries earlier. 

Moreover this Egyptian name, Paa-cnka, which is by others 
read Paunch,'-'' helps us to identify the incense bearing country 
Panchaia, mentioned by Virgil, with Sokotra, which also confirms 
the idea that the latter had also incense industry, in ancient times: 

Totaquc linin'fens Panchaia pinguis arc n is . 4 

"The whole Panchaia rich in incense (impregnated) sands". 

The Egyptian tale mentioned just now also conveys the same ideas, 
as the island is ruled by "The prince of the Land of Punt, who has 
the incense Anti.”-’ "The tale itself,” says Schoff, "indicates that 

1 Golenischeff, "Stir un an cion canto egyptien”, Abhandlugen und Vorhdge ties fUnftrn inter- 
nntionnlcn Orientalisten-Congrrsses t I, p. 103. 

2 This is only one case among many we could cite to prove how akin the ancient Eg 


to infer that ‘ the people who inhabited Crete and other Aegean Islands might have been the 
linguistic ancestors of the Tamilians of today”; and finally to state that the country of Punt 
might be “one of the overseas colonies to which the Mohenjo-Daro Indians migrated in the fifth 
millennium ICC.” All these are plausible conclusions, from which, nevertheless, tlie bracketed 
press comment of the beginning wrongly concludes that “the Tamil language was spoken by the 
early Cretans and the nations of the Mediterranean littoral of Asia Minor”. Those languages 
were not and could never be Tamil. Cf. abov e, pp. 132-133. They very likely were Hamito- 
Dra vidian languages derived from the Proto-Dra vidian, spoken in the Tndus Valley and the rest 
of India. 

8 Cf. Schoff, op. cit. t p. 13”). 

4 Virgil, Georgian, IT, 139. 

Golenischeff, op. cit., p. 10"). 
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Sokotra was an important centre ot international trade not far from 
the time of Abraham”. 1 

Agatharchides calls the island Dioscorida, ‘‘the Island of For¬ 
tunate Light”.- This denomination, which is also kept by the 
Periplus :1 and also by Cosmas Indicopleustes, 4 still conveys the same 
idea as the original Minaeic appellation. Consequently Diodorus 
Siculus could say that ‘‘in the neighbourhood of the Sabaeans there 
are the Happy Islands” and accordingly describes some of the 
qualities of this happiness : “Their cities are not surrounded by 
walls. The animals are all white”. 6 

The happy inhabitants of Punt, viz. of Yemen and Sokotra, 
whom we now trace to India as the country of their origin, were 
supposed by Glaser and Scholl to have come immediately from Sumer 
(perhaps owing to the similarity of their civilization with that of the 
Land of the Two Rivers). In the period from the 22nd to the 18th 
centuries B.C. they speak of “a migration overland to tin Nile 
by the wandering Cushite-Elamite tribes who had left their home at 
the head of the Persian Gulf some 300 years previously and who after 
settling in the incense-producing regions of Southern Arabia and 
Somaliland, whence they had opened trade with Mesopotamia, 
had now traced the same trade to its other great market in Egypt”. 7 
The migration spoken of by these scholars was twofold, we may now 
confidently state : one overland from Sumer; the other straight 
from India though with a stop in South-Western Arabia. The latter 
became the “dynastic race from the south to whom the Horus clan 
must be assigned”. 6 


Schoff, op. cit., p. 135. 

Agatharchides, De Mure Erythvaeo, 5. Cf. Bohlcn, Das alte Tndien, II, p. 139; Glaser, Skizze 
der Geschichte und Geographic Arabiens, p. 182. 

Periplus, 30-31. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, The Christian Topography, 111, 178 : McCrindle’s ed. p. 119. 

6 Diodorus Siculus, III, 46. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Schoff, op. cit., p. 58. 

8 Gordon Childc, New Light on the Most Ancient East, p. 103. 
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VII 

THE INDIAN TRADITION IN THE MAHABHARATA 

Col. Francis Wilford, in the very early days of Sanskrit scholar¬ 
ship, after the study of Sanskrit texts, maintained 
that Egypt was fully known to the ancient 
Indians and in particular he was of opinion 
that Horus (or Orus, as they wrote in those 
days) “was most probably Irshu”, “surnamed 
Pingascha, the son of Ugra’’, who lived in Pali, 
south west of Kasi. (sic). His descendants, “the 
Pingaschas, appear to have been the Phoenician 
shepherds, who once established a government on 
the banks of the Nile’’. 2 The foresight of this 
early Sanskrit scholar is most extraordinary, con¬ 
sidering his unsound critical 
method, which was nevertheless ... .. 

I emu or Atom, the 

not infrequent in those days. set ling Sun, hawk- 
The puranic. traditions, which he lK ' a,l<! ' 1 - 
examines and comments upon, do not seem to 
admit his interpretation. 

The tradition which in reality seems to refer to 
Egypt was apparently unknown to him and hails 
from the Mahabhdrata. We have seen in one of the 
preceding sections that the army of Horus, the se¬ 
cond Hamitic army (originally Indian) that entered 
Khonsu, the third Egypt, hoisted the flag of the hawk. Now the 

member of the triad r 

of Thebes, hawk-head- hawk happens to be an Indian bird, the Hahastur 
ed having the erss- j n j us which is known in Sanskrit as Garuda 

cent and the full moon ’ 

on his head. paksi. 3 There was in ancient India a Dravidian 




1 In a paper read before a learned Society in Calcut ta, towards the close of the 18th centurv, 
entitled "On Egypt and other Countries adjacent to the Cali River or Nile of Ethiopia from the 
Ancient Books of the Hindus", published in Asiatic Researches, 111, pp. 295-408. 

2 Ibid., pp. 316 and 321. 

9 Cf, Autran, "La Grece et. l’Orient ancien,’’ Babyloniaca, VIII, p. 193. 
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A statuette nl Garuda, the id liana of Visnu, 
as a hawk with man's fact* and hands, hut 
keeping t he curved nose of a bird of prey. 


tribe called ‘the Garudas’,' who 
were inhabiting the provinces 
of Patala, in modern Sind. 
They were called the Garudas 
very likely because they had 
a Garuda paksi, a hawk, as 
their lancana. Were they the 
invaders under Horns, or per¬ 
haps the main bulk of them, 
or at least their leader be¬ 
longing to the Garuda tribe ? 
That would explain why Horns 
carried the Hag of the hawk. 
The fact is that the hawk 
in Egypt became the main 
emblem of Horus, the Sun, 
while in India the Garuda, 
also the hawk, became the 
vehicle of the god Visnu, identi¬ 


fied with Surya, the Sun, from the early Rgvedic period. The 
original hawk, a bird of prey which is sometimes called eagle,* be¬ 
came anthropomorphized at a later period: a winged man, retaining 
nevertheless almost always the curved beak of the hawk instead of a 


human nose. Yet there are still images of Garuda represented as a 
bird. The Museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute pos¬ 


sesses three of these images, (big. 215). But in all cases Garuda is al¬ 
ways represented as connected with some serpents. (Fig. 217). In 
Egypt, on the contrary, the hawk remained always a hawk. It is 
represented as a protector of the Pharaohs, and its image appears 
in the temples and in the tombs. Horus himself is very frequently 
represented with the head of a hawk, and as such accompanies 
the soul on its journey to the underworld and presents it at the 


J Cf. Olclliam, The Sun and the Serpent, pp. Sl-N.'t. 

2 Some say that the Garuda is the same as the Malabar eagle. Cf. Vogel, Indian Serpent 
Lore, p. 55. 
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tribunal of his father Osiris. 
Osiris himself is often depic¬ 
ted hawk-headed. At times 
he is shown as a hawk with 
a human head. (Fig. 210). 

Now the Mahabharata 
tradition, to which we have 
made reference, seems to ex¬ 
plain this attachment of the 
Egyptians to the hawk and 
at the same time confirms 
our deduction of the two 
waves of Indian immigrants 
entering Egypt in two diffe¬ 
rent epochs. It is related that 



rite eio 

I lit* soul ol Osiris in the shape of a man-headed 
hawk rising from a field, after a bas-relief at 
Phi hu». 



Fig. 217 

Hliitari seal of Kumara Gupta II bearing the 
image of a human-headed Garuda having a 
snake coiled round its neck. 


Kadru, mother of the Nagas, 
who was supposed to be a 
daughter of Daksa, 1 asked 
Garuda to convey her sons 
across the ocean to a beautiful 
country covered with trees, in 
a distant region. Kadru is 
said to have had a thousand 
sons. 2 3 Some of her illustrious 
sons are well known in ancient 
Indian literature: Sesa or 

Ananta, Vasuki, Taksaka, Kar- 
kotaka, Kasvapa, Airavata and 
Kauravya* are only a few 
names. The country, to which 
she wanted her sons to be led, 
was also inhabited by Nagas of 


1 Mahabharata, Adi Parra, 2520. 

2 Ibid., JO76-1080. 

3 Ibid., 1964-2166. 
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Fig. 2IS 

A hawk-headed Homs, wearing the crown of Upper and Lower 
Kgypt, introducing the soul of a dead man to the presence of his 
father Osiris ; after a painting of the Hook of the Dead. 


the same race. 
After encounter¬ 
ing a great scor¬ 
ching heat and 
a violent storm, 
with the rain of 
which they were 
reanimated, the 
children of 
Kadru landed in 
the country of 
their destiny, 
which is called 
Raman iy aka. 

This country is said to have been made bv Visvakarman (the world 
architect, God) as the abode of the 
makaras. These territories had been 
previously occupied by another 
Asura (Dravidian) chief named 
La van a, J which proves that there 
had been an earlier colonization of 
the country by people of the same 
race." This seems to be more than 
a mere coincidence, especially con¬ 
sidering that this second Naga 
migration was led by Garuda, (a 
hawk), just as the expedition of 
Horus was preceded by the hawk 
flagstaff. The story therefore de¬ 
serves a careful study. 



Fig. 21!) 

An amulet from Harappa displaying 
the figure of Garuda flanked by two 
naeas. 


That this story of the epic is originally older than the period of 
Mohenjo-Daro-Harappa civilization an amulet discovered in the 


1 This is a purely Dravidian name. It may mean the eldest brother of the atom or a 
small man, from the Tuju lava. 

* Mahdbharata, Adi Parva, 1235-1303. 
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latter site seems to prove. (Fig 219). 

On the obverse of this amulet a bird 
with spread wings is shown and 
on each side of it there is a snake 
of sinuous body. 1 Pandit Vats 
himself recognizes this amulet as 
a very early representation of 
Garuda. 2 Moreover the story was 
so old that when the epic was 
written it had already crystallized 
as a myth. 

First of all, is the country to 
which Garuda led the Nagas really 
Egypt? It is named Raman Iyaka 
in the epic. This appellation 
shows only that the country of 
reference was “beautiful” and 
“pleasing”, a quality which may 
fit many other countries. Some 
have said that Raman iyaka was 
Malabar, probably on the as¬ 
sumption, that “it is adorned with Statue of Horns, hawk-headed, in a 
many trees which grow only on nt,ial posc ‘ 

the hills of Malaya”. 3 Yet this may also apply to Egypt, where 
there is such an exuberant vegetation owing to the yearly inundation 
of the Nile. In point of fact, Raman iyaka is described as a re¬ 
mote place in the midst of the Ocean, i.e. a dvipa, an island. 4 
Malabar is not so, nor could have been described as such, for South 
India was in communication with the people of the Indus Valley 
by land from very early times/' Now to reach Egypt they had 
always to cross the sea, as the land route, besides being much 

1 Vats, Excavations at liar ap pa, II, pi. XCI, No. 25;“). 

3 Ibid., I, p. 324. 

3 Mahabhdrata , Adi Parva, 1309-1310. 

4 Ibid., 1223-1235, 1279-1296. 

6 Qf. Heras, “Mohenjo Paro, the People and the Land", pp. 714-715, 
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Fig. 221 


Tin* nai ol Lower and Upper Egypt supporting the royal liaxvk 
after an Egyptian painting. 


longer, was very likely 
unknown. It was 
therefore for them just 
like an island. But 
why was the country 
called Raman ivaka ? 
Ancient Indians must 
have found the coun¬ 
tries bordering on the 
Red Sea known to 
them lovable and plea¬ 
sing. We know that 


the country of Bunt in Arabia Felix, round modern Aden 
abounded in trees, some of which 
were transplanted into Egypt, in 
the reign of Queen Hatshepsut. 1 
Btolemv speaks of a tribe called 
Ramnae inhabiting the shores of 
the Purali river,- in eastern 
Baluchistan. Ramana means 
lovely, pleasing in Sanskrit, but 
Raman in Dravidian means 
“illustrious man”, “shiningman”. 

The prophet Ezechiel speaks of 
the merchants of Saba and 
Ramalr 1 * two cities of Yemen, 
in the south-western corner of 
Arabia. And the country op¬ 
posite, across the Red Sea ap~ 



Fig. 222 

The Egyptian representation of a man ol the 
tribe of the nagas, a he jut. 


pears now to be called Ramanfyaka in Indian tradition. Perhaps 
the modern village of Northern Egypt called el-Rahmamya 4 has 


1 (T. Moras, “La. Prim era Expedition Comercial por el Mar Rojo", fherica, II, (1914) 
pp. 2KI6-3M7. 

2 Ptolemy, Geographia, VI, 21, 4 ; V 11, I, fio. 

Ezech., XXVII, 22. 

4 Hall. Egypt in the Classical Geographers, p. 129. 
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The J>, 1.1(1 lc of King Namur. the first pre-dymislie King <>l Kgyp*- 


kept this old name which had been known to the ancient Indians. 
Do these three names mark perhaps the route of the Indian emi¬ 
grants ? 

The Indian tradition lias shown to ns that the Indian invaders 


of Egypt had belonged to the 
Naga race and were led by a 
Garuda chief. A few details of 
the Egyptian language and 
archaeology seem to confirm 
this tradition. 

The Egyptian name he fat 
means “snakes with legs’’ ; and 
the word nai signifies “a 



Stail hearers holding images of two hawks 


and a jackal. from tlu* great mare-head ol 


serpent with a pair of human K "' K Nanm?r ' 

legs”,' which is to say, ‘men called serpents’, or ‘serpents m 


1 Wallis Budge, The Egyptian Hieroglyphic Diclmmiiy. words 7ii-7<a :i"<l ««' • 

seems to be the iconographical way of representing men of the tribe ol tin snakt ill Lgvpt. 
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human shape’. In India the members of the tribe of the nagas 
were contrariwise represented in human shape, but with the 
serpents’ hood rising upon their heads. The Idncana of the Garuda 

leader, a hawk, be¬ 
came traditionally sa¬ 
cred in Egypt during 
the whole history of 
the nation. In the 
paintings representing 

Fig. 22") 

A hawk leading a ship within which another hawk is seen, Osiris begetting HorUS 
from the palette of King Narmer. by Isis, HorUS is al¬ 

ready depicted as a hawk with spread wings over the body of his 
father. 1 2 In the palette of King Namier, the first pre-dynastic 
king of Egypt, where a hawk holds an enemy tied through his nose 
in front of the King, there is an¬ 
other hawk on the reverse which 
seems to lead a ship, that has a 
third hawk on top, to the presence 
of the King. This seems to be an 
allusion to the sea voyage from 
India under the leadership of the 
Garuda chief. In front of the King 
four flagstaff-bearers are represent¬ 
ed. The first two have a hawk 
on their staff; the third is a jackal. 

The same procession is seen in 
King Narmer’s great mace-head. 

(Fig. 224). In the Hunters’ Palette 
a warrior brandishes a double axe Broken lid of King Ten-Sctui’s seal box 
while he holds the flagstaff of the llisp,a > ing the hawk and the SCTpent 
hawk with the other hand.- This shows that they were fighting 
under the flag of the hawk. The names and inscriptions of some 
of the first kings of Egypt also seem to remind us of the Indian 




1 Wallis Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, I, p. 280 ; II, p. 42, 

2 Murray, Egyptian Sculpture, pi. V, 4 f 
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tradition by representing the hawk and 
King Aha-Mina 1 * 3 received the titles of 
volture and uraeus (serpent) lord.- His 
second successor Zet-Ath or Tchet-at is 
at times denominated “the Serpent 
King”, for Tchet means serpent, and 
in his Horus name a serpent is ins¬ 
cribed under the usual hawk, ;l as is seen 
in a famous stele, now in the Louvre 
Museum. 4 * * (Fig. 227). On the lid of a seal 
box belonging to King Ten-Setui, we 
likewise see the usual hawk in front of a 
serpent/’ (log. 22<>). Similarly these two 
animals are seen on seals of Perabsen, 
of the llnd Dynasty," and of Khaba of 
the Illrd. 7 * Above the name of King 


the serpent together. Thus 



I'iK- 227 

Stele of thr 'Serpen1 King’, />t- 
Ath, of (lu* 1st dynasty, bearing 
flic hawk and the serpenf. 


Kha-Sekhemui, the crowned hawk and 
jackal appear. It is an allusion to the 
conquest of the territory of Set in the 
north by the followers of the hawk 
or Horus, coming from the south; for this Pharaoh united both 
Lower and Upper Egypt. He was consequently called Horus- 
Set-Kha-Sekhemui. K In the famous tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen beauti¬ 
ful gold figures of the royal hawk and serpent were also discovered. 11 
The very skull cap the mummy of the King wore is embroidered 
in minute gold faience beads representing serpents — the famous 
royal uraei.'" The life and death of the Pharaohs was connected 


1 About the spelling of this name of. above, p. n. 2. 
- Flinders Petrie, op. cit., p. 14. 

:i I hid., pp. 18-19. 

4 Coutenau-Chapot, l'Art Antique, p. 17, fig. 4. 

3 Flinders Petrie, op. cit., p. 20. 

(i Ibid., p. 20. 

7 Ibid., p. 30. 

* Jequier, op. cit., 118-119. Cf. fig. 94 

* Carter, The Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, II, pi. LXXV. 

10 Ibid., p. 113 and pi. XXXII. 
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with the idea of the nagas. The 
serpent (later two) was constantly 
connected with the Pharaoh. It 
was entwined with the diadem 
round his head and when this 
diadem developed into a crown, 
the serpent (the uraens) was always 
lifting its head in front of the 
crown over the forehead of the 
Monarch. (Fig. 231). 

In the same way the hawk was 
inseparable from the sovereign of 
Egypt. In some way or other a 
hawk or at least the head of a hawk 
was represented in liis ornaments or 
jewels; while in the old paintings 
and carvings a hawk is shown over 
the Pharaoh’s head with spread wings, protecting him from any 
enemy or evil influence. 

(Cf. Fig. 236). It means 
that the Pharaoh is a 
lawful heir of Horus.’ 

Thus statues of the 
Royal Hawk are found 
in the great temples of 
Egypt, at times crown¬ 
ed with the crowns 
of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. (Fig. 234). The 
rulers of Egypt kept 
alive the tradition of 
their connection with 
Garuda and the Nagas 

1 Jequier, op. cit., p. 1J8. Cf. figs 140-14.8, 




Fig. 228 

The gold royal hawk of Tut-ankh-Amcn. 
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Ka, the Sun, hawk-headed, in his boat, trave ing 
through the sky daily, after an Egyptian drawing. 


till the later times of the 
modern Empire. Seti I 
caused his own portrait 
to be carved on a wall 
of a temple at Abydos, 
offering a libation and 
incense to god Seker, the 
Death-god of Memphis, 
who is represented as 
hawk-headed and holding 
the sacred dnkh in his 


right hand. 1 On a pylon 
of the great temple of 
Philae King Ptolemy 
XIII is represented as 
making offerings to 
the god Horus, hawk¬ 
headed and crowned 
with the double crown 
of Lower and Upper 
Egypt. Behind Horus 
is goddess Isis. Thus 
till the end of Egyp¬ 
tian history the promi¬ 
nent figure of Horus 
and his permanent 
association with the 
hawk reveal the impor¬ 
tance of both in the 
foundation of that 
nation. The impor¬ 
tance of the hawk 
developed in such a 
way in later times, that 



Fig. 231 

The golden mask of Tut-an kh-A men which reproduces 
the portrait of the young Pharaoh. The royal hawk and 
serpent rise upon his forehead, 


Hammerton, Wonders of the Past , 1, p. 255. 
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it even entered the higher 
spheres of religion, and Ra 
himself was represented under 
the emblem of a head of a 
hawk, upon which there is 
the disk of the Sun surrounded 
by a serpent, as we see in the 
traditional celestial boat sailing 
over a heaven of stars. 1 * 3 (Fig. 
2X5). On other occasions Ra is 


shown as a hawk-headed man 

Pig. 232 

The nr,Mare „f Tut-ankh-Amen a,l„rne<l with Seatecl in llis boat having the 
the hawk an,I the serpent. disk of the Sllll and the Sei'- 

pent on his head." (Fig. 230). The influence of the hawk in Egypt was 
so great that the soul of man, even after death, was introduced to 
Osiris by a hawk-headed Horus."’ (Fig. 218). Even the soul of Ra 
himself is represented as a 
hawk. 4 5 God Khensu is also 
depicted as hawk-headed.' 

This preponderance of the 
hawk in Egypt dates from 
the very early years of the 
1st Dynasty, for some cylinder 
seals discovered in a tomb 
of Nakada, which was un¬ 
doubtedly a royal torn!) of Fig 233 

the 1st Dynasty,* a number The |>cctoral jewel of Tut-ankli-Amen. ,lis- 
of hawks appear in a very playing the hawk an,l the serpent. 

significant association, as in possession of a number of houses, 



1 Wallis Budge*, The Book of the Dead, TIT, p. 41. 

- Ibid., II, p. 23. 

3 Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience, Fig. la. 

1 Wallis Budge, The Book of the Dead, 11, p. 102. 

5 Wallis Budge, From Fetish to God, p. 162. 

0 Cf. Morgan, La Prehistoite Orientate, TI, pp. 182-183. 
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perhaps in a city. 1 (Fig. 238). 
In a fragment of a slate palette, 
which is now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, one sees two 
nude prisoners wearing only a 
belt and a heavy ring down 
their necks, whose arms are held 
at their back by a pair of arms 
that issue from a flagstaff 
crowned by a hawk. (Fig. 23!>). 
A most unusual, but very 
significant representation which 
may very likely be a reference 
to some early victory of these 
invaders under the Hag of the 
hawk. The flagstaff is adorned 
with two streamers, as also 
the Indian flagstaffs are. The 
curly hair of the prisoners 
seems to suggest that the defe 



Tin. ear. 

Ka., symbolised by tin* hawk's head, in Hit* boat 
journeying through the universe. 


even the time of the year when 



Vi*. 2S4 

Horns, in tin- shape of a hawk wearing the 
frown ot I’ppor and Lower Kgvpt, protecting 
the Pharaoh Nectaneho I. (W \ Dvn.). 

ited were members of the negro 
race, perhaps some early 
Nubians or Sudanese who 
came to oppose the advance 
of the new-comers. 2 

Tlie account of this migra¬ 
tion from India as narrated 
in the Mahabharata gives 
furthermore precious details 
which, if examined critically, 
from the point of view of the 
genesis of the myth, disclose 
the emigrants left the shores of 


1 Ibid., p. 181, figs 220 ami 221. 

2 Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, p. 238, fig. I 7*1 
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Fig. 23« 

Seti I, protected l>y the royal hawk, giving collars of honour 
to his faithful servant Horkhom, from the stele of the 
latter. 


India. G a r n cl a 
having the ndgas 
on its back is said 
to have on his 
flight approached 
the vicinity of the 
Sun, by whose rays 
the ndgas were 
scorched ; but the 
storm that soon 
burst, accompa¬ 
nied by heavy 
downpours, cooled 
them down return¬ 
ing new strength 
to them. These 


circumstances seem to 
describe the period 
preceding the monsoon 
and the breaking of 
the monsoon on the 
western coast mar¬ 
vellously well. The 
last days preceding 
the beginning of the 
rains are generally 
very sultry and ex ceed- 
ingly trying, during 
which one feels like 
being scorched, a 
feeling which vanishes 
at once when the 



rains begin. And 
since this always 
happens during the 


Fig. 237 

The human soul in heaven adoring Ra, hawk-headed, 
having a snake round the disk of the Sun ; after an 
Egyptian painting. 
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second half of June, we may ten¬ 
tatively fix the beginning of this 
month as the period of their depar¬ 
ture from the shores of India. 

This episode of the Mahdbharata 
is likewise of extraordinary sociolo¬ 
gical interest, for it explains the 
attachment of the Egyptians to the 
serpent and the hawk down to the 
Ptolcmaid period, an attachment 
which had never been explained 
satisfactorily up to the present. 

VIII 

THE COUNTRY OF THE MAKARAS 

There is still a further piece of evidence given by th zMahdbha¬ 
rata. Raman iyaka is said to have been made by Visvakarman 

(God) as the abode of 
the makaras. Evident¬ 
ly this name does not 
refer to the crocodiles 
themselves, for though 
crocodiles exist in the 
Nile, yet the poet would 
not have considered 
this worth mentioning 
in such a solemn way. 
These makaras were 
an ancient Proto- 
1 ndian tribe, whose 
lancana was undoubt¬ 
edly a crocodile. 1 
Among the Mohenjo- 


1 Kama, the Indian god of I.ove, has a mukara in his Hag. 
Tamil, "he of the flag of the makara". 



Fig. 239 

Prisoners held tight by hawk flagstaffs, on a tragment of an 
Egyptian slate palette. 



Fig. 238 

Hawks in the possession of some houses, 
on a cylinder seal from Nakada. 


He is called mahavakudyian in 
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Darn and the Harappa seals there are a few that bear the figure of a 
makara.' (bigs 240, 241). These makaras were 
very likely a subtribe of the Nagas.- 

There is a very interesting detail in the re¬ 
presentation of these makaras in the Indus Valley 
sealings. Of the eleven makaras I know, four have 
a fish in their mouth. They are makaras 
eating a min. (Figs 242, 243). What is the signifi¬ 
cance of this strange representation ? Once 
the unicorn, which apparently is the lancana 
of the Minas, has been shown killed and skinned, and its hide spread 
to the four winds, :i very likelv to disclose 
a victory over the Minas. On another 
occasion, a combined lancana, half-bull 
and hall-lion, is represented trampling 
over the body of a fowl ; which figure 
evidently declares a victory of the combined forces of the Bulls 
(Rsahkas) and Lions (Sin)has) over the Fowls (Kalis).' Therefore, 

according to the system shown in these 
artistic devices, a crocodile eating a fish will 
also mean a victory of the Makaras over 
the Minas. On the western side of the 
Mat si Buruj of the Ahilyabai Ghat at 
Maheshwar, Madhya Bharat, there is a 
representation of two small crocodiles carved 
on it. They are facing each other at a very- 
short distance and between them there is a fish.'' (Fig. 244). Ts that a 
survival of the Proto-Indian representations ? 

1 Marshall, up. cit., Ill, pi. CXVI, No. 20 ; pi. ( XVIII, No. 10. A ami 11 ; Mackav, op. . it., 
II. pi. I.XXXV. No. 1.13 ; Vats, «./>. cit.. II, pi. XCIV, Nos. 333-337. 

2 Sucrli siihtrihcs existed among the Proto-Indians. The Paravas were a suhtribc of the 
Minas. The Paravas themselves were subdivided into Parava* of the Sun and Paravas 
of the Moon. Cf. Heras. “The ‘Minavan' in Mohenjo Daro ”, p. 283-2N4 ; Cf. Heras, “Mohenjo 
I>aro. The People and the Land", p. 7Hi. 

3 Marshall, <’*/., I. pi. XIII, No. 2.">. (r. Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo-1 )aro 

People”, pp. Cf. above, p. Ill.‘i. 

4 Heras, “Chanhii-I)aro and its Inscriptions”, p. loti. Cf. above, p. 

6 In a second recent visit to Maheshwar 1 found two more similar representations, one in 
the centre of the ghat in front of Ahilyabai’s palace and another on the eastern tower of the 
same place. 



Pig. -M2 

A crocodile surrounded bv 
fish, holding a fish in its 
mouth; after a Harappa 
seal. 



Pig. 241 

seal from Harappa dis¬ 
playing a crocodile. 



Pig. 240 

A M< hen jo-1 )ar<i 
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The Mahdbharala informs us that Raman iyaka had been 
made or prepared by God as an abode of the M akaras.' Now the 
Egyptian tradition informs us that the Maka¬ 
ras had actually reached Egypt, by recording 
a series of facts in a way totally similar to 
the Mohenjo-Daro practice of recording wars, 
victories and defeats. It is a fact contained 
in legends of ancient Egypt that King Mina - 
(the old king Menes of Manethon) while wrestling with a crocodile, 
was devoured by the monster. 1 * * 4 Prof. Flinders Petrie already opined 

that the fact is “un¬ 
likely, considering his 
(Mina’s) long reign and 
great age, for at 
over eighty he would 
not he wrestling”.* 
But at this old age he 
... ... could have been at- 

l ig. 24 4 

Two crocodiles going to devour a fish. alter a carving at tacked by an army of 

Makaras (members of 

the tribe of the crocodile), and the old king lost his life on the battle 
lield. Truly, therefore, according to the old Indian conception, King 
Mhta (Fish) was devoured by a Makara. The old event of India 
was once more being repeated in Egypt. 

But this is not the only case. King Ten-Setui, one of the 
successors of Mina, of the 1st Dynasty, is said to have been wrestling 

1 This is an expression also found in the fsa l-panisOtl as referring to the whole earth : 
1 savoy ami daw sorrow yat kinra jagatydw jagat. ‘ All this, whatever is individual universe of 
movement in the universal motion, is for habitation (made) by the Lord”. (T, 1). 

- About the spelling of this name cl’, below, pp. 40t>-407. 

Hall. Ancient History of the Sear Host, p. 140. 'Menus, after a. reign ol (12 years, was carried 
off by a hyppopotamus and perished”. Manctho , Waddell s trans., pp. 27-21). Mina is supposed 
to be the real founder of Egyptian kingship. <’!. Joquicr, Histone dc to Civilization Egyptienne. 

p. 102. 

4 Flinders Petrie, A History of Egypt, p. In. Petrie always translates crocodile as hvppn- 
potamus. Makara in Sanskril first means a kintl of sea or water animal and consequently also 
means, crocodile, shark, dolphin, etc. The zodiacal sign of Capricorn is also called makara, 
both in Sanskrit and in TamiL This ambiguity of the meaning of the original word is the cause 
of the different translations. 




Fig. 242 

A crocodile eating a Iisli 
on a seal from Mohmjo- 
I >im». 
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Pig. 243 

King Ten-Setui fighting with a crocodile. Two episodes, alter 
a cylinder seal of his reign. 


with crocodiles 
( hyppopotaini ).' 
He therefore 
seems to have 
been lighting 
with Makaras. 
In a famous 
cylinder seal of 


this King, the latter in a boat is advancing to the right and harpooning 
an indescribable animal issuing from the water. (Fig. 245). In another 
representation of the King on the same seal, he is shown struggling 
at close quarters with a monster. “These are,’’ says Mons. Capart, 
“very surprising pieces of work, and work of which the great sculp¬ 
tures in stone has preserved for us no example”.- During the reign 
of Ten-Setui the frontiers of 
Egypt enlarged and his military 
power was firmly established. 1 2 3 
Setui’s reign was in fact the 
richest and most splendid reign 
of the whole Dynasty. 4 Evi¬ 
dently the secret of this suc¬ 
cess was his courage and valour 
in fighting against his enemies ; 
not to have wasted his time 
wrestling with animals. An 
ivory tablet in the MacGregor 
Collection shows this King King Ten-Setni of the 1st Dynasty smiting 

. . -« • ii . . a Semite from the cast. 

raising lus club against a prisoner 

whom he holds by the hair. An inscription round the figure 
of the king says: “First occurrence of smiting the Easterners.” 



1 Flinders Petrie, A History of Egypt, p. 15. 

2 Capart, Lectures on Egyptian Art, p. 58. 

3 Morgan, La Prehistoire Orientate, 11, p. 282 ; ('apart. Lectures on Egyptian Art, pp. f>(»-57 ; 
Flinders Petrie, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 

4 Flinders Petrie, op. cit., p. 21. This King is sometimes called Usephais. It is the name 
given in the list of Manethon. 
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Behind the defeated king there 
rises a flagstaff crowned by 
the image of a jackal. 1 This 
jackal clearly shows that the 
smitten king is a Semite. This 
representation seems to be a 
plastic record of his war against 
the new comers from the east, 
probably a new Semitic in¬ 
vasion which was successfully 
checked. 

We still find another similar 
case in the IXth Dynasty. 
King Khati or Khety II is 
said by Manethon to have also 
been devoured by a crocodile.- 
The historical records of his 
reign tell us that he had been 
fighting with the southerners. a 
Perhaps these ended in a defeat 
and in his death. 



PiK. 247 

King Mariner's victory over his enemies is 


equated will) the victory ol the hawk, 

These three cases of wars in his palette, 

with the tribe of the crocodiles, and the two victories at least of 
the latter may explain the fact that crocodile and calamity seem 
to have been almost synonymous in Ancient Egypt. Thus 


at means 

at 

afaa ,, 

afa 

hunt ,, 

seshta ,, 


1 Ibid. 

2 Hall, op. et. loc. cii. 

3 Petrie, op. cit., p. 116. 

4 Wallis Budge, The Egyptian Ilieroglyphu 


“crocodile” 

“calamity” 

“crocodile” 

“calamity” 

“crocodile” and “evil” 
“crocodile” and “secret 
powers of evil”. 4 


Dictionary, words mentioned above. 
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It is also interesting to remember what 
Herodotus, speaking of the crocodiles in 
Egypt, says that “the crocodile is esteemed 
sacred by some of the Egyptians: by others 
he is treated as an enemy”.' The same 
is to be said of the hippopotamus.- Na¬ 
turally, those of the tribe of the crocodile 
will venerate, it ; but it will be considered 
as an enemy, bv the enemies of the tribe. 

The great palette of shist of King Nai¬ 
mer, discovered bv Mons. Ouibell at Hiera- 
konpolis, strengthens the view that this 
was an usual way of representing victories 
and defeats in early Egypt. On 
this palette a hawk is shown 
having only one leg and one claw, 
but in lieu of the second leg it 
has an arm and a hand in which 
he holds a rope which is tied to 
the nose of the defeated enemies of 
the Pharaoh." (Fig. 247). Similarly 
a plaque of slate of the Cairo 
Museum shows several cities, the 
walls of which are being sapped, 
by means of the implement used 
by the miners, by several animals 
which are evidently the lancanas 

of as manv tribes. In one case Tin* child Horus supported by a crocodile, 

the Hawk is destroying the walls thr Mt(Urnicl ' stol<: - 

of a city inhabited by an Owl. (F ig. 248). In another case the lancana 

character of these animals appears openly, for the two hawks 




Ei K . -4H 

Tin* Hawk destroying tin* 
walls of the citv of the 
Owl, alter an early Kgvp- 
tian plaque. 


1 Herodotus, II, tfti. 

* [hid., 71. 

a Quihell, Wt'tmonpoiis, I, p. 20. This monument is found in the Cairo Museum, No. 14710. 
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are placed on a flag staff and it is the very flag staff that saps 
the walls of the city. Four of these representations are reproduced 
herewith.' 

I hat these crocodiles came to Egypt under 
Horns is symbolically shown in numerous cipf>i of 
Horns, on which the young nude Horns is re¬ 
presented as supported by one or two crocodiles." 

(Fig. ‘249). In the famous Metternich Stele Horns 
stands upon one crocodile ; to his right Horus- 
Ra, hawk-headed, stands upon a serpent, while 
behind the latter a lotus flag rises upon which 
there is the royal hawk." Wallis Budge, who 
has studied the myth of Osiris very deeply, avers 
that “in beliefs connected with the cult of Osiris 
the crocodile appears as a friend of this god and 
of his son Horns' ." Vet this tribe of the 
Makar ns soon rose against their brethren, the 
Crarudas, or at least against their descendants 
the Egyptian Pharaohs of the 1st Dynasty, 
whose royal patron was always Horns, then 
already deified/’ 

The city of Crocodilopolis, a denomination of the ancient city 
of Shedet, on the banks of the Lake Moeris," may have some 
connection with the ancient traditions of the land concerning these 
early invaders of the tribe of the Makara. In any case it is com¬ 
memorated in modern Egyptian folk-lore that in ancient times 
there lived human crocodiles on the banks of the Nile; they 
were supposed to live under the water, 7 and used to steal what they 

1 Morgan, Recherches curies nrigiues de l' Egypt e, II, pi. Ill; (‘apart. Primitive Art in Egypt, 
p. 237, lig. 176; Oossio-Pijoa.il, Sunima Artis, III, p. 44. This plaque has No. 14238 in the 
Cairo Museum. The representations described above refer to a conquest of several cities bv the 
hawk. May this war be the war of invasion about which we are speaking ? 

2 Murray, Egyptian Sculpture, pi. XLVfll, No. 2. 

s Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, II, p. 27J. 

* Wallis Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, II, p. 239. 

6 Mercer, op. cit., pp. 56-61. 

* Weigall. A History of the Pharaohs, II, p. 46, 

7 Cf. a similar statement of Berossus about the Minas of Sumer, above, p. 201. 



Tig 250 

Homs, wearing the 
crown of I'pper and 
I .owvr Egypt being 
supported by a 
crocodile. 
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could from the river banks. This crocodile in human shape was 

called el-mashur, “the bewitched one’’. About 
one of them the following story is related : 
“One of the villagers of Helwan, a generation 
ago, found that his cucumbers were dis¬ 
appearing ; so he hid himself one night behind 
the dry durra stalks which protected them 
from the wind and caught a mashur, who 
had just come out of the water, in the act 
of taking one. He seized him, and in spite 
Tiic Scorpion cu-moiish- of prayers and outcries, began to beat him, 

mg the fortifications oi un ti] the mashur promised never to steal from 

a. uilv. 

his capturer again and to prevent any other 
mashur from doing so. He kept his promise faithfully from that 
time forward, and, in addition, brought fish which he laid in the 
garden every day’’. 1 This popular story undoubtedly reflects the 
ancient traditions of the land of the Nile embodying the memory 
of the predatory tactics of the Crocodiles, though translated to a 
much later period to make it more vivid and palpable. 

The numerous carvings representing a crocodile eating a fish 
among the Proto-Indians may perhaps disclose the importance of 
the victory won by the Makaras over the Minas. This importance 
and the numerous plastic representations of the victory may have 
contributed to the fact that at a later period these Makaras probably 
were dominated “A/fn-devourers”, “Fish-eaters.” This denomina¬ 
tion prevailed for centuries. When the army of Alexander the 
Great invaded India, they were still being pointed out to the invaders 
as “Fish-eaters”, and the Greeks, translating the word into their 
own language, called them Ichthyophagi, “Fish-eaters.” This quaint 
denomination did not mean directly that they actually used to 
eat fish, because they undoubtedly were not the only people who 
ate fish in the country they were traversing. It was a tribal or 
genetic denomination by which they were distinguished from other 



> Sayce, "Cairene Folklore", Folk-lore, XVII (1906), p. 198. 
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Showing tin* situation ol the Fish-eaters and other Dravidian tribes on the Coast 

of Makran. 

tribes, for instance the Oritae or Oritians, 1 2 3 who are spoken of as 
being next to the “Fish-Eaters”. 

Now these “Fish-eaters” are located by all Greek historians and 
geographers in the neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf, all along the 
coast of Gedrosia, which corresponds to the maritime track of 
Balochistan west of the mouth of the river Purali, that is the coast 
now denominated Makran." Centuries later they still seem to have 
been denominated by the same name ; for apparently they were 
called Mahikhoran, i.e. “Fish-eaters” in Persian, a name which still 
survives in the modern geographical denomination “Makran”. :t 

The Periplus, moreover, finds “Fish-eaters” on the Coast of 
Yemen, S. W. of Arabia, to the East and to the West of Eudaemon 

1 Arrian, Anabasis of Alexander, VI, 21-22; Arrian, Indica, XXI, XXIV, XXV. 

2 Strabo, XV, 2 : McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 82; Arrian, Anabasis of Alexander, VI, 23 : 
McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 171 ; VI, 28 : Ibid. , p. 180 ; Plutarch, Life of 
Alexander, 76: Ibid., p. 316 ; Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica, XVII, 104 : Ibid., p. 298. 

3 McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 397, note 1. Cf. Schoff, The Periplus, 
p. 162. 
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(Aden), wherein some of them lived in cities. 1 Again, according to 
the same authority, “Fish-eaters” are found settled on the coast of 
Egypt, south of the city of Berenice in the Red Sea -, where they 
practise trade/ 1 * Once more, therefore, the habitation of these 
“Fish-eaters”, the ancient Makar as, lead us to the north-westernmost 
coast of India, to Yemen and to the coast of Egypt, in the Red Sea, 
in the same way as the geographical nomenclature has already done. 
That these "Fish-eaters” were good seafarers, and could therefore 
travel from India to Egypt is proved by the statement of Pliny 
who avers that cinnamon was carried from a distance to Somaliland 
by the Troglodytes, 4 who were identified by the Greeks with the 
Iclithyophagi/’ They used ships ‘larger’ than usual for that trade.' 1 * 
Moreover, these Iclithyophagi are found in the valley itself of the 
Nile. Herodotus speaks of a tribe of Iclithyophagi dwelling round 
Elephantine, at the time of the conquest of Egypt by Cambises. 
They were acquainted with Ihe Ethiopian tongue. 7 8 * * 

The country denominated Makran, wherefrom the Iclithyophagi 
hail, is the southernmost tract of southern Balochistan. The name 
Makran is acknowledged as I )ravidian." But not only is the name 
a Dravidian relic. Makran is also very rich in Dravidian ethnological 
and archaeological relics, as Holdich says : “Makran is full of 
Turanian relics connecting it with the Dravidian races of the south”. 11 
Besides the Iclithyophagi, who very likely belonged to the tribe of 
the Makaras, two more clearly Dravidian tribes are mentioned in 

1 Schoff, op. cit., pp. 29, and p. .‘<2. 

- Ibid., 2, p. 22. 

a Ibid., 4, p. 23. There were also three settlements of Fish-eaters in the island of Sarapis, 
towards the S. E. corner of Arabia before entering the Persian Gulf. Ibid. , 33, p. 35. 

1 Plinv, XII, 42. 

1 Cf. Schoff, op. dt., p. 5t>. 

* Periplus, 10. 

7 Herodotus, HI, 19-23. 

8 Curzon, “Makran” The Geographical Journal, VI i, p. 557. In its present morphology 
the name does not seem Dravidian for the combination of two consonants in one syllable i-krau) 
is against the character of 1 )ravidian. This nevertheless might be a contracted form of Makaran. 

In that case it may be a relic of the tribe of the Makaras who lived there. The word, in 
fact, is found as Makara in the Brhat Samhitd of Varfiha Mihira. Stephen of Byzantium has 

Makarene. 

• Holdich, The Gates of India, p. I4S. 
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Illustrating the probable itinerary the Ichthyophagi followed from the Coast olMahtan 
to the neighbourhood of Berenice in Western Kgypt. 

ancient times as inhabiting this maritime zone : the Aravas and 
the Oritae. 1 * * 4 * 6 The Arava, called by Arrian Arabitae,- dwelt on the 
western bank of the present Purali, which is called bv the Latin 
writer Arabise' The Arava are described as “an India nation’'/ 
i.e. of the same race as those inhabiting India from ancient times. 
Among the Tamil speaking people at present Arava is synonymous 
with Naga/' The existence of Nagas in that zone of land seems to 
be presupposed by the Mahabharata tradition. Patala is always 
described as the realm of the Nagas", and Patala, probably the 

1 Beven, “Alexander the Greit” in Cambridge History of India, I, p. .‘ISO. 

8 Some Knglish authors call them Arabians. 

This name is a further proof of the l)ravidian origin of the inhabitiauts of the country 
.1) , means “river” in I ho to-1 )ra vidian ; ab means “river” in Arabic ; is is the Latin termination, 

4 Arrian, A n a ha sis of Alexander, VI, 21-22. 

• r ' It is found in the Tamil translation of the Mahabharata instead ol ‘Naga’. 

6 Cf. Sorensen, An Index to the .Watties in the Mahabharata , word ‘lTitala' ; Kagozin, I’edir 
India, p. 1108, 
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modern Tatta, is on the coast of Sind. It is acknowledged that 
in very ancient times Egyptian vessels sailed to “Pattala, a port in 
the delta, or island, formed by the branches of the river Sind or 
Indus”. 1 

On the eastern bank of the Arabis there lived the Oritae or 
Oritians, whose country was called Ora, though the Periplus calls 
it Oraea. 2 They are described as ‘‘dressed like the Indians and 
equipped with similar weapons, but their language and customs were 
different”. 2 In the inscriptions of the Indus Valley the city of 
Orur 0 is mentioned. 1 Was this city in the country of the Oritae of 
Makran, or perhaps in another part of India where people of the 
same kind dwelt ? D’Anville mentions an old town by the name Ora, 
then represented by the village of Haur on the Tomerus/’ but their 
capital was Rhambakya, which is called Rhamnae by Ptolemy, the 
site of which is not far from the modern Las Bela.*' We have 
already spoken of this city. Alexander the Great re-christened this 
city and called it Alexandria. 7 The Ichthyophagi seem to be a 
section of the Oritae who inhabited the sea-shore.* “Thus”, con¬ 
cludes Holdich, “we can as clearly trace a Dravidian phase in the 
ethnographical history of Makran as we can in India, and, as in India, 
it has lasted in fragments until now.”" 

As regards its archaeological remains, the same Holdich ack¬ 
nowledges that “Makran is not an attractive country for the modern 
explorer. It is not yet a popular field for enterprise in research 
(though it well may become)”. 10 Yet this patient observation on 

1 Macpherson, Anna/s of Commerce , Manufactures, Fisheries and Navigation, I, p. 139. 
Macpherson derives this iinformation from Strabo. 

2 Periplus, 37. 

3 Arrian, op. et lor . cit. The conclusion arrived at by Sell off, op. cit., p. 162, that the 
Oritae are the modern Brahuis is simply incongruous. Brahui may mean ‘hill-folk’ in Persian ; 
but this is not the meaning of the original word Oritae, which is not Greek, but Dravidian. 

4 Cf. above, p. 254. Orur seems to be connected with one of the most famous exploits of 
Bhima, one of the Pandavas. Cf. Heras, "The Age of the Mahabharata War", J.T.N., XXVI, 
pp. 9-19. 

6 Cited by Goldsmid, "The Indus Delta-Review”, The Geographical journal, VI, p. 264. 

6 Holdich, op. cit., pp. 160-151. 

7 Diodorus Siculus, XVT, 104. 

* Schoff, op. cit., p. 162. 

9 Holdich, "Notes on Ancient and Mediaeval Makran”, The Geographical Journal , VII, 
p. 389 ff. 

Holdich, op cit., p. 284, 
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the field was plentifully rewarded, as he himself confesses : “Every 
heavy shower of rain washes out fragments of new curiosities in 
glass and china. Here may be found large quantities of an antique 
form of glass, the secret of the manufacture of which has (according 
to Venetian experts) long passed away, only to be lately rediscovered. 
It takes the shape of bangles chiefly, and in this form may be dug 
up in almost any of the recognized sites of ancient coast towns along 
the Makran and Persian coasts. It is apparently of Egyptian origin 
and was brought to the coast in Arab ships. Here also is to be 
found much of the special class of pottery, of very fine texture 
and usually finished with a light sagegreen glaze, which appears to 
me to be peculiarly Arabic, but of which I have yet to learn the full 
history. It is well known in Afghanistan, where it is said to possess 
the property of detecting poison by cracking under it, but even 
there it is no modern importation”.' Once more this archaeological 
explorer has found evidence of similarity of culture between Makran 
on one side and Arabia and Egypt on the other. 

IX 

AN EGYPTIAN SERPENT TALE 

The invasion of Egypt by the Nagas, who had first settled in 
South Arabia, is confirmed by the information given by Herodotus, 
which has not been satisfactorily explained up to now. Speaking about 
the frankincense of Arabia he says: “The trees which bear the frank¬ 
incense are guarded by winged serpents, small in size, and of varied 
colours, whereof vast numbers hang about every tree. They are of 
the same kind as the serpents that invaded Egypt”.- “The winged 
serpents of Herodotus,” says Canon Rawlinson, “have puzzled 
many persons from the time of Pausanias to the present day”. 3 
There is evidently in this text a historical fundamental fact, and a 
later mythological embellishment. The former is the fact that the 


* Ibid . p. 300. 

4 Herodotus, III, 107. 

3 Herodotus, The Text of Canon Rawlinson’s Translation, I, p. 175, n. 2, 
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frankincense trees were guarded by serpents, i.e. Nagas ; the fact 
that they were winged and of a variegated description is doubt¬ 
lessly a mythological growth of no importance for the historian. 1 
The predominance of these serpents or Nagas hailing from India, 
spreading throughout Southern Arabia and thence invading Egypt 
is still discovered in the words of the Arabians about them, which are 
quoted by Herodotus : “The Arabians say that the whole world 
would swarm with these serpents, if they were not kept in check”. 2 
That our interpretation of these serpents is the correct one, may be 
confirmed from the same account of Herodotus, who shortly before 
speaks of the ants of India that defend their gold from Indian robbers. 
“These animals are, they declare, so swift that there is nothing in the 
world like them”. 11 These ants arc now acknowleged as another 
Indian tribe of gold diggers, of whom we have already spoken. 4 

The invasion of Egypt by these serpents or Nagas also seems 
to be strengthened by the same author when he narrates that “in 
the neighbourhood of Thebes there are some sacred serpents which 
are perfectly harmless. These snakes.... when they die, are buried 
in the temple of Zeus”.'' If these serpents of the neighbourhood 
of Thebes are not Nagas themselves, they at least disclose the respect 
in which they were held as being living reproductions of the tan cam i 
of the Naga tribe. 

New confirmation of this Naga invasion comes once more from 
Egypt itself in the shape of a tale contained in a papyrus of the Middle 

1 Herodotus even says that at “a certain place in Arabia*',lie saw "the back-bones ami ribs 
of serpents in such numlxus as it is impossible to describe ; of the ribs there were a multitude of 
heaps, some great, some smal 1, some middle-sized. The place where the bones lie is at the entrance 
of a narrow gorge between steep mountains which there open upon a spacious plain communicating 
with the great plain of Egypt." (/7m/., II, 75). This account seems rather doubtful and reminds 
one of the passage in the Mahahhdvata , wherein the Pandavas saw "some white object of vast 
proportions, even like Mem, and stretching on all sides". Whereupon the m Eomasa told them : 
"What you see Indore you of vast proportions like unto a mountain anti beautiful as the Kailasa 
cliff is a collection of the bones of the mighty I>aitya Naraka". Aranyaka Parva, 10907 1091. 
Nevertheless the qualification "winged" applied to the serpents, mav also mean that they are 
"flying", an epithet which means “successful", "glorious", "exultant", "victorious" in a seal of 
the Indus Valley. Cf. Heras, "The * Kojikon’ in Mohenjo Daro", p. 277-27K. 

a Herodotus, III, 108. The way narrated by Herodotus, whereby their growth was checked, 
derived from the realm of mythology. 

J ‘ Ibid.. 105. 

4 Cf. above, p. 115. 

fi Herodotus, II, 74. 
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Kingdom, which was discovered by Mr. W. Golenischeff, in the 
Hermitage Museum of St. Petersbourg in 1881. (We have already 
alluded to this tale in the preceding section when mentioning the 
Egyptian name of Sokotra). The narrative of the tale is put in 
the lips of an officer of one of the Pharaohs, who had been sent to the 
gold mines. He underwent shipwreck but was alone safe out of the 
whole crew. He succeeded in getting hold of a wooden plank and 
after a long stretch of time lie landed on the shores of an island. 
Tired as he was he fell asleep in a small grove. On awakening he 
found some food next to him : tigs, grapes, all sorts of plants of the 
family called Aaqt, some varieties of other fruits which he calls 
Kau and Nequ, melons of all kinds, fish and birds. “Nothing was 
wanting”. After offering a sacrilice in thanksgiving to the gods, 
he suddenly heard a noise, which was produced by a serpent that was 
approaching. He was thirty cubits long and the length of its beard 
was about two cubits. His members were inlaid with gold and its 
colour was of lapis lazuli. The poor stranger, afrightened with this 
vision, prosterned himself as if demanding mercy, when the serpent 
opened his mouth and said : “Who has led you here, who has Jed 
you here, my little one, who has led you here ? If you don’t tell me 
that soon, I shall make you realize how much you appreciate your¬ 
self ; either you will vanish as a flame or you will inform me of 
something which is unknown tome.” 1 Moved by this invitation not 
lacking in threats, the marooned Egyptian narrated the tale of his 
misfortunes, after which the serpent replied : “Don’t fear, don’t fear, 
my little one, your face should not turn sad, for if thou hast reached 
(this place) it is because God has preserved thee. For it is He who 
has led thee to this island of the spirit ( Paa-cnka ), where nothing is 
wanting and which abounds in all good things. Thou wilt spend 
month after month till they will make four in the interior of this 
island. Then a boat with her crew will come from thy country, and 
thou wilt be able to leave with them for your land. Thou wilt 
end thy life in thy own town.” The Egyptian says that the serpent 

1 These words of the Naga, who threatens the Egyptian with some mysterious power to 
make him 'vanish as a flame', remind one of the magic powers of the Niigas, often mentioned in 
the Mahakhdrata. 
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who spoke lived there in the company of 75 serpents, all members 
of his own family. When he spoke to the serpent about the glory 
of the court of the Pharaoh, the serpent said : “Thou art not rich 
in the perfume anti (frankincense), for what thou possessest is nothing 
else but ordinary incense ( nuter-sonter ). But, I who am the prince 
of the land of Punt, have the perfumes anti,” etc. When finally the 
boat came, the princely serpent sent him with a number of presents 
which are individually mentioned : “perfumes Anti, Heken, Iuden, 
cassia (cinnamon), woods Thias and Saas, stimi, tails of animals 
Mama, wood Mererit, much ordinary incense, teeth of elephants 
(ivory), dogs Tesemu, monkeys Guf and monkeys Kiu, and all sorts 
of precious things’’. 1 


The tale is probably founded upon an ancient historical account 
of a shipwreck, and if not, it reveals at least the ancient tradition of 
Egypt, that the island of Sokotra, which is easily recognizable in the 
island of the spirit ( pey ),' was inhabited by serpents ( Ndgas ). (The 
description of the length, beard decorations and colours of the serpent 

——— king are only later embellish- 


xr 






ments of the tale.) That the 
serpent king was a real man, 
and indeed very kind and 
provident, his conversation 
and liberality clearly prove. 
He declares himself to be the 
Prince of the Land of Punt, 
which shows that this Prince 
resided for some time in the 
island of Sokotra. His words 
mentioning the fact that the 
Pharaoh of Egypt did not 
possess frankincense anti, which he owned in great quantity, are 
not strange, for he must have known how the Egyptians had come 



Fig. 254 

Maritime migration of "Birds", 
of Hierakonpolis. 


from a vase 


1 Golenisclieff, "Sur un ancien conte egyptien", Abhandlugen und Vortrage des fun/ten 
internaiionalen Orientalisten-Congresses, pp. 101-105. 

a Cf. above, pp. 358-359. 
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to the land of Punt several times in quest of that commodity. 
The Pcriplus is in wonderful agreement with the substance of this 
tale when it avers that in Sokotra “there are crocodiles (Makaras) 



Eig. 255 

Macc-head of the so-called Scorpion King ol Uppe r Egypt displaying a 
number of Birds executed hanging from poles. 

and many snakes (. Nagas and that the island is “subject to the 
king of the Frankincense Country”. 1 2 Perhaps it is this island, or 
another one on the southern coast of Arabia, that island mentioned 
in the Buddhist Jataka as traditionally inhabited by Garudas and 
Nagas living together in amicable fraternity. The island was first 

1 Per ip hit, 30, p. 34. 

2 Ibid. , 31, p. 34. 
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called Serumadvipa, though it was afterwards christened Nagadvipa, 

and is said to he located in the sea 
of the Man-fish, which is probably the 
sea of the Minaei of Arabia ; for the 
merchantship, whose story the jatuka 
narrates had set sail from Bharukaccha 
(Broach) on the western coast of India, 
and this island and sea are men¬ 
tioned before entering the Red Sea. 1 

It is, besides, our opinion that these 
were not the only tribes who migrated from India to Egyptian 
lands,not necessarily all together; some 
of them perhaps straight away without 
stopping in the land of Yemen. We 
have already seen the probability of 
there being in Egypt people of the 
tribe of the Paravas (Birds) from the 
existence of figures of aviform women.- 
On a stone vase from Hierakonpolis, 
undoubtedly belonging to this earlv 
period there is a series of birds each 
of them placed in a boat. Under 
these seafaring birds there is a line 
of scorpions' 1 * (Fig. 254); “a very 
curious group”, says Mons. ('apart, 

“which I am tempted to consider as 
a pictographic representation without, 
however, being able to suggest any 
reading of it.”. 4 It is, apparently, a 
pictographic representation of the 

1 “Sussoncli Jataka*’, The Jataka, Cf. Jayaswal, “The Statue of Ajatasatru and a 

1 liscussion on the Origin of llriihmi", JAi.O.P.S., VI, p. ior>. 
a Cf. above, pp. 300-302. 

a Ouibell, Hierakonpolis, 1, pis, XIX, XX and XXV, 

4 ('apart. Primitive Art in Egypt, p. 100. 
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Tlie Hull charging some e.urly- 
luiired people while Ihe Lion is 
salely within a town, alter an 
Egyptian palette. 



a town, from King Namier’s 
palet te. 
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people of the tribe of the Birds 
(Paravas) on their way to the coasts 
of Egypt wherein once settled, they re¬ 
corded their voyage in an unmistakable 
way. The scorpions are not placed in 
boats, but lurking, as it were, under the 
boats of the birds. They seem to sym¬ 
bolize the difficulties and perils en¬ 
countered by the Birds on their way 
to the new land, or perhaps they sym¬ 
bolise another tribe, the tribe of the 
Scorpion opposing the landing of the 
Paravas. 1 The Pcriplus seems to point 
out the route of this party of birds 
travelling from India westwards. One 
of the islands it mentions off the southern 
coast of Arabia, somewhat to the east 
of Aden is an island called “of birds ’. 
Very probably they first settled there 



P'K- - :,N 

Verso of lhe same palette show 
ing an allianee between the 
Hunts ami Set people ami the 
tribe of the Ihtll. 



Fig. 

The Lion destroying an army of negroids, while a. Syrian 
chief holds one of them prisoner, from another Kgyp- 
tian palette. 


as the Minaei did in 
Eudaemon, before they 
finally proceeded to 
the land of the Nile. 
This island of birds is 
also mentioned in the 
Jatakar On a fragmen¬ 
tary sculptural mace- 
head of the so-called 
Scorpion King, now in 
the Ashmolean Mu¬ 
seum, Oxford, a number 
of birds suspended by 
the neck from high 


Cf. below, p. JW4. 

‘ VPhammadhaja jataka” The Jataka, VI, *1H4, 
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standards are represented as defeated enemies of the King. (Fig. 255). 

This is not the only time that such 
“Birds” as the enemies of the kings are 
shown in Egyptian sculpture. 1 

Another tribe which also seems to 
have emigrated to Egypt is the tribe 
of the Bulls (called Rsabhas at a later 
period) and that at a very early age, for 
on the reverse of King Narmer’s palette, 
so often mentioned, there appears a bull 
battering the walls of a town (Fig. 25(5), which seems to mean 
that the Bulls captured some towns under, and for, that King. 
A fragment of a slate palette of the Louvre Museum suggests a 
victory of the tribe of the Bull over some people of curly hair 
(Nubians or Sudanese ?), as the Bull charges these people mer¬ 
cilessly (Fig. 257); on the lower register a city safely secured 



Pig. 26<> 

Migration of the Lion and ol 
another animal, after a cylin¬ 
der from Elam. 



Kig. 261 

The Lion being attacked by heavily armed warriors, from an Egyptian 

palette. 


by the tribe of the Lion, seems to be in alliance with the Bull. 
In point of fact, there seems to have been an alliance between 
the Horus people of the south and the Set people of the north 
(Hamites and Semites) to repel the invasion of the negroid 

1 Cf. Baumgartel, The Cultures of Prehistoric Egypt, p. 4f>. This Pharaoh is called “The 
Scorpion King”, owing to a scorpion carved in front of his face. Was there a tribe of the Scorpion ? 
One of the seals of Indian style found at Ur displays a Scorpion with the sign for city. It seems 
to refer to the City of Scorpions, Telur. Cf. Gadd, “Seals of Ancient Indian Style found at Ur”, 
Proceedings of the British Academy, XVII, pi. II. 
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people. For on the verso of the same palette, while the Bull charges 
one of the enemies we see five flagstaffs, two crowned by a hawk, 
two more by a jackal and one by the symbol of Min, terminating 
in human hands which hold a rope that surrounds the negroid pri¬ 
soners. 1 (Fig. 258). Possibly the tribe of the 
Lion, was a Semitic tribe originally from Syria, 
for on another fragmentary palette of the British 
Museum, while a Lion is routing an army of 
similar negroid people, we see the lower portion 
of a chief, clearly dressed in a Syrian gown, 
holding the arm of one of those negroids to his 
back as befits a prisoner.- (Fig. 259). A cylinder 
from Elam shows a lion and another animal in a 
boat. 3 Perhaps it is the same Egyptian lion in 
a migratory expedition. (Fig. 200). Another 
Egyptian palette shows the Lion successfully 
attacked by an army of heavily armed soldiers (Fig. 201); while 
the slate plaque of the Cairo Museum mentioned above also dis¬ 
plays the Lion destroying the walls of another city. (Fig. 202). 



Fig. i’fi -2 

The I.ion destroying 
the walls of a city, 
after an Egyptian 
plaque. 


x 

THE GREEK TRADITION 

The Greek author Nonnus, who seems to have been born in 
Egypt, has an interesting tradition recorded in his Dionysiaca, which 
tradition apparently is a recollection of the Indian invasion as learnt 
very likely in Egypt itself. This tradition, faithfully translated from 
the Greek text, runs as follows 

“Curl-haired Blemys, the leader of the ruddy Indians, held up a 
bloodless olive branch with the supplicating army, and bowed a 
servile knee to Dionysos who had slain his Indian subjects. The god 
beholding him bent to the ground, took him by the hand and raised 


J Capart, op.cit pp. 242 and 243, figs J81 and 192; Cossio-Pijoan, Summa Artis, 111, p. 43. 

2 Capart, op. cit., p. 240, fig. 179. 

3 Morgan, La Prehistoire Orient ale, II, p. 267. 
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him; and, since he abhorred the government and manner of Deria- 
deus, the god conveyed him together with his many tongued people, 
far from the dark Erythraean region, near the contiguous ocean, 
and gave a name to the inhabitants of its towns. But that fast 
Blemys passed onward to the mouth of the Nile which has seven 
branches, destined to be the contemporary ruler over the people of 
Ethiopia. The low land of the Etherian city of Meroe received him 
as a lord, leaving his name to the noble family of the future Blemy- 
ses.” 1 * 

From this account one thing seems certain, that an Indian 
chief, owing to his disagreeing with the king of the country and with 
the help of God, left the country accompanied by a numerous party. 
They first settled on the coast of Arabia Felix, bordering on the next 
ocean, that is the Red Sea, and finally proceeding to Egypt ruled 
there as a king and founded a dynasty. Who was this chief? 

There is no doubt that Blemys must be a corrupted form of an 
ancient Indian name. After a detailed study of all the circumstances 
of this story, we humbly suggest that the original name must have 
been Balarama. Balarama, the older brother of Krsna, had his 
head covered with many huge snakes,- which seem to be a canopy 
of distinguished Naga Rajas. 3 4 * * He is acknowledged as a Naga 
chief.' He is supposed to be an incarnation of the great serpent 
Sesa/' or at least a portion of Naga Sesa,® which seems to mean that 
either he was a relative of Sesa Naga or as powerful as that Naga 
King. 7 8 In Tamil literature Balarama is called “the white Naga”." 
When he died, they say that a huge Naga issued forth from his mouth." 

1 Nminus, Dionysiaia , XVII, vv. 385-8W7. The denomination ’“ruddy Indians” refers 
always to the Indians of the Erythraean Sea, i.e. the Indians of Indostan. 

“ Mahdhhdrata, Anusasana Parva, XIII, 147 ; (XK1, 50 (Bombay ed.) 

Oldham, The Sun and the Serpent, p. 71*. 

4 Mahavyu1 patti, pp. 4« f. 

a Dowson, .1 Classical Dictionary ojHindu Mythology, p. 41. 

* Mahdhhdrata , Adi Parva, LXV1II, 152; Anusasana Parva, CCLI, 59 (Bombay ed.). 

7 Keny, “The Xagas in Magadha", J.H.O.N.S., XXVI IT, p. 105. 

8 S' ilappadikanim , IX, 10. 

• Dowson, op. et loc . cit. 
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This mythological event is beautifully represented in a Mughal 

painting of the time 
of Emperor Akbar, 
which we reproduce 
herewith. (Fig. *2<>3). 

The tradition re¬ 
corded by Nonnus 
adds that this leader 
abhorred the man¬ 
ners and rule of 
Deriadeus. In this 
latter name we very 
easily recognize the 
hellenized form of 
the name of Duryo- 
dhana. It is true that 
Balarama did teach 
Duryodhana the use 
of the mace as a 
weapon on the battle 
field; 1 but the Mahd- 
bhdrata also com¬ 
memorates that 
Balarama often 
wondered how the 
righteous Pandavas 
were so unhappy, 

The death >f Italarnma, when a Iiiirc Saga issued from his while the wicked 
month, alter a Mughal painting. Duryodhana WHS 

ruling the earth.- In these feelings of the hero we discover his disgust 
at the rule of the tyrant. Finally before the great battle starts, Bala¬ 
rama is said to have started a tirthavdtrd, a pilgrimage to the sacred 
pools, 3 in which we may perhaps discover a voyage to foreign lands. 

1 Mahabharata, Udvoga Parva, ~>.‘14 2.">34 7. 

2 Tbid., Aranyaka Parva, 10240. 

3 Ibid., Salva Parva, 1909-2030. 
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First of all the preparation of this pilgrimage before starting this 
journey is most elaborate and the amount and variety of apparel and 
furniture supposes a very long and unusual journey. Moreover Bala¬ 
rama is said to start for a pilgrimage to the Sarasvati, and the first 
tirtha he visits is Prabhasa , 1 which is not and has never been on or 
near the Sarasvati river. This seems to suggest that the Sarasvati he 
wants to visit, is “the mother of rivers” (such is the title of goddess 
Sarasvati), the Ocean, and that he went to Prabhasa to sail from 
there to foreign countries. The writer or writers of the Maha- 
bharata were already under the influence of the spirit of self-contain¬ 
ment, which prevailed so much in India among the Brahmanas at 
a later period. What was actually a voyage abroad, they seem to 
have converted into a sacred pilgrimage to the tirthas of the Saras¬ 
vati. Yet we may still discover the real voyage of Balarama in 
the visit he made according to the epic to the Sapta-Sarasvata." 
These Sapta-Sarasvata is the Sanskrit rendering of the Proto- 
Dravidian denomination el-lira, “the seven seas ”. 3 

According to the account of Nonnus the first port of call of the 
expedition was in Arabia Felix, “The dark Erythraean region, near the 
contiguous ocean”, i.e. the Red Sea, in which he is in wonderful agree¬ 
ment with our first surmise and with the information we have studied 
previously. Nonnus adds the interesting piece of news that Bala¬ 
rama gave his name to the inhabitants of this region. We may 
remember that in Yemen there was the ancient city of Ramah and 
that prophet Ezechiel when speaking of the merchants of Yemen, 
calls them specifically “the merchants of Saba and Ramah ”. 4 
They seem therefore to have been known after the name of Balarama. 

Finally Nonnus records that Balarama passed to the mouth of 
the Nile that divides into seven branches, and was received as a lord 
in the city of Meroe, in Sudan or Upper Egypt, which is equivalent 
to saying that he exercised overlordship over the whole of Egypt. 

• Ibid., 2030-2009. 

» Ibid., 2179-2185. 

3 Cf. Heras, “The Tirayars in Mohenjo-Daro*’ p. 78; Heras, “The Seven Seas”, Bibliography 
of Indological Studies, I, pp. XVf tl-XXl. 

* Jvzech., XXVII, 22, 
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Once more in this Greek tradition, the origin of which seems 
to be Egyptian, the same route is suggested for the Indian emigrants. 
Their halt in Yemen seems to be beyond doubt. 

XI 

THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TRADITION 

Further confirmation of the Indian migration into Egypt un¬ 
expectedly comes from far off Spain, in a famous work composed in 
the beginning of the 7th century A.I). The author, St Isidore, 
was a Spanish monk who became Archbishop of Seville. Isidore 
“was no doubt the most famed man of his age and thus deserved the 
praises lavished on him by his contemporaries”. 1 He was the first 
Christian writer to undertake the task of compiling a suntma of 
universal knowledge. “His learning and eloquence are celebrated 
by his contemporaries, and his reputation was even greater in the 
succeeding ages’’.- His writings were very numerous and have 
“the merit of having served to keep alive, even in a form far from 
adequate, some remnants of the older culture and learning”.' 1 3 

The reference to the Indian migration into Egypt is found in 
the most important, best known and most elaborate of all his works 
his Etymologies, the real title of which is Etymologiarum Libri XX, 
which was written in his mature age, shortly before his death. 
It is “an encyclopaedic work, eclectic in character, and presenting 
in dry compendious form the sum of the knowledge of the age on all 
the branches of scientific research”. 4 “It is the encyclopaedia of 
the 7th century, a repertory of whatever was then known in the 
spheres of science, arts and customs”. 5 6 “So highly was it regarded 

1 Dawson, Mediaeval Religion, p. 90. 

2 British Encyclopaedia , art. “Isidorus H i spa 1 crisis” (ed. 1880). 

3 Ibid., The first edition of the works of Isidore was published by Michael Somnius in Paris 
in 1580. The second was published bv Gdmez-Perez-Grial in Madrid, in 1500. This edition lias 
been used as a model for all subsequent editions : Paris, 1001 ; Colon, 1017 ; Rome, 1705-1803. 
This last edition edited by H. Arevalo, S.J., is the best one. It has 7 volumes in 4°, which 
have been reproduced in Migne, P.L., vols. LXXXM-XXXI\ . 

4 British Encyclopaedia, loc. cit. There are actually one thousand codices of the Etymologi-s 
still extant, and it is calculated that ten thousand codices existed in the Mediaeval period. Garcia 
Villada, Histona Eclesidstica de Espana, If, part 2, p. 217. Cf. Canal, San Isidoro. hxposic%6n 

de sus obrus e indicaciones acerca de la infhiencia (fue him ejeriido en la C ivihzacion Espanold , 

6 Arau jo-Costa, San Isidoro A v;obispo de Sevilla, p. 109. 
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as a repository of classical learning that in great measure it super¬ 
seded the use of the individual works of the classics themselves”.' 
A critic who has studied deeply this work does not hesitate in quali¬ 
fying it “a wonder of erudition in that age”.- 

Isidore derived his information from the authors of old, both 
Greek and Latin, whose works existed then, but many of which have 
now perished. He often cpiotes Laetantius, Pliny and Solinus. 
Among other sources of information for his Etymologies we may 
mention Pacuvius, Afranius, Ennius, Livius Andronicus, Servius, 
Pest us and other early Roman poets and dramatists now lost. 
Isidore therefore, when writing this work, gathered all possible in¬ 
formation from ancient classical authors, some of whom were born in 
Spain itself, thus communicating to his contemporaries the ancient 
learning and tradition of Rome and Spain. Isidore himself, in the 
dedication of his work to his friend Braulius, Archbishop of Sara¬ 
gossa, writes : ‘‘I am sending thee, O Braulius, as I promised, the 
work concerning the origin of a few things, composed after memories 
of past authors and occasionally annotated in the very style in which 
our forefathers had written it”." He could also have said in this 
case, what he plainly said concerning another work : “The reader 
will not read our own, but will reread what was said by the ancients”. 1 2 * 4 
The information relating the migration of the Indians into the land 
of the Nile discloses therefore the ancient tradition of the Western 
Mediterranean, Spain in particular, a tradition which must be con¬ 
sidered all the more reliable, as it concerned the peoples themselves 
of Spain, as we shall see presently. 

The passage containing this tradition is found in the book of 
the Etymologies which deals with languages, people, kingdoms, 
armies, citizens, and relationships. 

The text itself refers to the Ethiopians about whose origin 
Isidore says : “They, proceeding from the river Indus in ancient 

1 Catholic Encyclopaedia, art. “Isidore of Seville”. 

2 Menendez y 1’elayo, hi studios dr Crifira t.itrraria , I, p. If>4. 

:t Etymologiaruin f.ihti A\Y, Praef.: Migne, LXXXII, col. 74. 

4 Ouarstiones in 1 etas Testa went a w . Praef. .*» ; T hid., LXXX1II, col. 209. 
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times, settled in Egypt, between the Nile and the Sea, towards the 
South, near the equatorial regions (sub ipsa solis viciniiate). Three 
nations were derived from them : the Hesperians, the Garamantes, 
and the Indians : the Hesperians are in the west, the Garamantes 
in Tripoli, the Indians in the east”.' 

The author explains the historical origin of the Ethiopians, whose 
cradle is placed by him in the country of the Indus, one would almost 
say in the Indus Valley (ah Indo flumine). The migration started 
from the neighbourhood of this river, and finally they fixed their 
tents in the valley of another great river, the Nile, as was customary 
with the ancient peoples. Between the Nile and the Red Sea they 
found ample space for living and growing, in a land extremely fertile 
owing to the yearly inundation of the river. Isidore gives the region 
of that country where they landed : in meridic, in the south ; which 
evidently does not restrict their habitat, but only points out the gate¬ 
way, so to say, by which they entered into the possession of their 
new home. 

These details given by the great Spanish writer, which were 
undoubtedly culled from ancient books recording the local tradition, 
perfectly agree with what we know about the second Indian migra¬ 
tion from Indian and Egyptian traditions. The immigrants seem 
to have started from the Indus or its neighbourhood, and entered 
Egypt from the south. 

That this tradition should have been faithfully kept by the 
inhabitants of ancient Spain is easily explained if we realize that it 
was a sort of a family tradition about their own origins. For as 
St Isidore explains in the same passage the nucleus of the migrating 
Indians settled in Egypt, but later, owing undoubtedly to their 
natural growth, was split up into two groups : one, called of the 
Indians, remained in the East. These were the Ethiopians them¬ 
selves, to explain whose origin he has given all this genesis of the whole 
nation. In ancient times all the inhabitants of the Oriental regions. 


1 Htymologiarum, IX, 2, 128: Migne, P.t... LXXXU, cols. 340-341. 
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Fig. 264 

Illustrating the Southern Mediterranean Migration of the Proto-Indians. 

and especially the Ethiopians, used to be called Indians.' Another 
group migrated towards the west in northern Africa. They settled 
in Libya. Those of the interior, towards the boundaries of Cy- 
renaica, were known to the Latin classical authors as Garamantes. 2 
St Isidore says that their capital was called Garama from which 
word they derived their name. 3 Now it happens that this name is of 
Dravidian origin, though usually given as Sanskrit. 4 Kardma (in 
Tamil kirdma) means “settlement”, “town”, the same meaning as 
ur. For the first immigrants that was their settlement; it should 
naturally be called kardma, which, afterwards being softened, be¬ 
came gardma . 5 From this latter nation of the Garamantes a 
further group detached itself in the course of time and, crossing 

1 “We always heard the country of Ethiopia to be called Indian'’. (Servius In Virgilii 
Georg icant II, v. 110. Cf. Perumalil, “The India of the Early Greeks and Romans’*, J.B.O.R.S, 
XXVIII, pp. 225-265, 34J-383). The Nile was supposed to flow from India to Egypt. (Pro¬ 
copius, Dr Aediftciis, I, VII, p. 331). 

2 Virgil, Eglogae , VIII, 44. 

3 Etymologiarum, IX, 2, 125 ; XIV, 5, 13 : loc. rit., cols 340 and 511. 

4 Karamti or hrarna in Tamij, Malayalam and several other Dravidian languages means 
“to arrange", “to regulate", “to systimatize", “to reduce to order". Cf. Kabricius, Dictionary 
Tamil and. English, word 'brawn’. This word is held as a Dravidian word. Gardma or grama 
meaning “settlement", “town", village" is evidently derived from the first root. A town is a 
place regulated and reduced to order. 

3 The Sanskrit form now is grama, 
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the straight between Africa and Europe, made Hesperia, i.e. the 
Iberian Peninsula, their final home. Thus those people of Spain 
who did not know of their ancient origins learnt about them through 
the work of Isidore. How much this information was appreciated 
and how strongly they believed in this tradition kept for them by this 
great scholar, some words of Archbishop Braulius, in a letter to 
Isidore himself, show. Repeating the words of Cicero to Varro 1 on a 
similar occasion, Braulius says : “We were like foreigners and guests 
in our own country ; and thy writings have led us to our own home, 
making us understand wherefrom we came and wherein we are. 
Thou has revealed to us the past of our nation and the story of our 
old ages . . . the names of our cities, regions, places and other things 
divine and human”.- 


Appendix 

SOME POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN INDIA AND EGYPT 

The first part ot the preceding chapter was originally read as a 
paper contributed to the fifth session of the Indian History Congress. 3 
Dr H. C. Ray Chaudhri, President of the Ancient India Section, 
objected to the identification of the ancient Egyptians and the 
Indians on the plea that the Egyptian Pharaohs used to marry their 
sisters, while this custom is totally unknown in ancient India : we 
know only of its condemnation in the Rgvcda , viz. the well known 
episode of the conversation between Yama and Yami. 4 

The Pharaohnic marriage custom is only the effect of the system 
of government. The real sovereign of Egypt was the daughter 
of the Pharaoh, not the son; and in order that the son should also 
be the ruler, in fact on many occasions the only de facto ruler, the 
son of the Pharaoh used to marry his sister. In any case the Pharaoh 
did not reign in his own right, but in the right conferred on him by 
his wife. This was evidently a case of matriarchal rulership. It is 
well known how ancient is the matriarchal system among the Dravi- 

1 C-f. Cicero, Academicae Quaestiones, 1. 

2 St Braulius, Praenotatio librarian Divi lsidori ; Migne, P.L., LXXXIIT, col. 17. 

3 Cf. Transactions of the Indian History Congress, Fifth (Hyderabad) Session, 1941, pp. 92-101, 

4 fig., X, 10. 
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dians of India. The inheritance laws in the States of Travancore 
and Cochin are only two isolated instances of it still existing in 
modern times. 1 * 3 The matriarchal system has here taken a totally 
different shape in the case of succession to the throne, but the pre¬ 
vailing idea is the same as in ancient Egypt. 

Now as regards the custom of marriage between brothers and 
sisters, with all due respect to Dr Ray Chaudhri, cases of such mar¬ 
riage are numerous in ancient India. It was in fact, common among 
the Sakyas. The sons of King Okkaka, the founder of the Sakyas, 
according to Buddhist literature, married their own sisters ; from 
them all the Sakyas proceed.- But this was not the only case. 
The late Mr V. R. Rajwade has collected a number of similar cases 
which may be seen in the Quarterly journal of the Rajwade Sansho- 
dhaka Mandir, Dhulia. :1 The most notable instance of a marriage 
between a brother and a sister is that of Daksa and his uterine sister 
Daksa, from whom he begot fifty daughters. 4 Again the epic tells 
us that in the country of the Madras, unions between brothers and 

sisters and for the matter of that 
between other close relatives, was 
an ordinary practice without any 
restriction/’ In a famous passage 
of the Adi Parva Pandu explains 
to his wife Kunti the foundation 
of all these loose practices: “They 
were not regarded sinful, for it was 
the custom of the age. That very 
usage of the olden time is up to 
date followed by birds and beasts, 
An Egyptian playing a harp similar tc and they are free from anger and 
the Mohenjo-Daro veil. passions . . . The practice, being 

1 The matriarchal customs of inheritance in Tndia may be studied in Ehrenlels, Mother- 
right in India, pp. 3, 7, 40, f>2, 112, etc. 

8 Digha Xikdya, Ambattha Suita: Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, pp. 114-11.1. 

3 Rajwade, “Bharatiya Vivaha Samsthecha Itihasa” (The History of the Institution of 
Marriage in Ancient India), Samshodhak, VT-V1I, pp. l78-2fd>. 

4 Mahdbhdrata, Adi Parva, 2.174-2f>7f>. 

6 Ibid., Kama Parva, 1838-1841. 
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sanctioned by pre¬ 
cedents, is praised 
by great rsis; it 
is still regarded 
with respect by 
Northern Kurus”. 
And, in continua¬ 
tion, he declares 
how the strict cus¬ 
toms in this matter 
were introduced 
by Svetaketu, the 
son of Uddalaka 



Fig. 

Two Egyptian harps, one like the rtf/ol Molic -i.ro, the other 
with an ornamental sounding 


Aruni. It has also been pointed out that the custom of burning 



Fig. 297 

An Egyptian woman playing the 
harp rot very dissimilar to the Indu 
Valiev ydl. 


Kama and Madana in the month of 
Phalguna, which is spread all over 
India, refers to the antagonistic view 
with which the ancient marriage be¬ 
tween brother and sister was regarded.- 

This point of contact between the 
civilization of Egypt and the civil¬ 
ization of ancient India leads us to 
emphasize some other cases of parallel¬ 
ism which will show how similar those 
two ancient nations were. We have 
already spoken of the god Min in the 
second chapter and we shall speak 
again of him somewhat below. Flin¬ 
ders Petrie acknowledges that ‘‘lie was 
introduced by a people coming across 


from the east”.* This statement is equivalent to admitting its 


Indian origin, for India was the only country to the east of 


Egypt in which Min was being worshipped as a form of God. 


1 Ibid., Adi Parva, 4719-4724. 

2 Karandikar, Ddsa Rdtnya Yuddhu, pp. 64-(>5. 

9 Flinders Petrie, The Religion of Ancient Egypt, p. i>9. 
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The god Min in Egypt is the original form of Ammon, the Lord 
of heaven, who was an itifallic god from the times of the first dy- 



Fig. 208 

The growth of the sounding box in two Egyptian harps. 


nasty. 1 Mons. Autran has also stated that Min “is simply an 
Egyptian form of an Anatolo-Mediterranean God of the same general 
type of the male god of Crete or the great God of the littoral near 
East”. 2 


We have already spoken of King Mina (the ancient Menes of 
the Greeks), at times now spelt as Mena by Flinders Petrie and 
other Egypto¬ 
logists, but always 
pronounced Mina 
(Mina) by modern 
Egyptians, as the 
author of the pre¬ 
sent lines had an 
occasion to hear 
during his visit to 
Egypt. This name 
is not properly a 
name but a title, 
the same title used by the kings of the Proto-Indians meaning 
"illustrious”, “shining” ; 3 the same held by the kings of Crete, 



l-'ig. 260 

The Egyptian harp stands straight on the ground supported 
by the sounding box. 


1 Herman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, p. 10; Brestead, Ancient Records , IV, 557-591 
Brestead, Wen-Anton, 0, 19. 

2 Autran, La Flotte, p. 48. Cf. Cook, Zeus , I, pp. 361-371. 

* Cf. above, p, 355, n. 2. 
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as we have now in the hellenized name Minos. Modern studies 


both in Egypt and in 
Crete have confirmed the 
view that both Mina and 
Minos are not names but 
titles only. As regards 
the former his real name 
has been found to be Aha.'- 
Even his predecessor Nar- 
mer is also called Mina in 
one seal.® Again the second 
King of the Solomonian 
dynasty of Ethiopia and 
Abyssinia is called Mina. 1 2 3 4 



While studying the development of the Proto-Indian Culture 



in Sumer, we have seen how the Indian yal 
underwent some development there, if we 
are to believe the archaeological monuments 
of that country. In Egypt the develop¬ 
ment was much greater, though it passed 
through the same stages of development 
as in India itself and in Sumer. The Bud¬ 
dhist carvings of San chi and Nagarjunikonda 
show the same yal as in the Indus Valley 
though having a sensible enlargement of 
the lower portion which thus becomes a 
sounding box. 5 6 Such was also the first stage 


of development in Egypt. The lower part 


" 71 of the harp soon expanded as a sounding 

The Egyptian harp stands 

by itself unsupported by box.® It was then still being played while 


the piaver. holding it in a standing position, or resting 


1 Cf. above, p. 335, n. 2. 

2 Flinders Petrie, A History Egypt, pp. 13-14. 

3 Ibid., p. 14. 

4 Marcoff, Los 7,000 anas de Ethiopia, p. 123. 

3 Galpin The Music of the Sumerians, pi. XI1, No. 1 ; Naik, “Studies in Nagarjunikonda 
Sculptures," B.D.C.R.L, IT (1941), p. 295, fig. 7. Cf. above, pp. 179-181. 

6 Cf. Fillet, Thebes, I, p. 43, fig. 315. The harp shown here is of the time of Queen Hatshepsut. 
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on the lap while being seated. When the instrument itself grew 
in size it was necessary to put it on the floor. Numerous devices 
were then imagined to make it stand. Some kept the harp in a 
straight position ; others helped to keep it slanting. Finally the 

ydl became higher than 
man; the harpist played 
standing, and the sound¬ 
ing box developed also 
to a considerable size end¬ 
ing in a human head. 
The reproductions of 
Egyptian carvings which 
show all this develop¬ 
ment may be taken as 
proofs to corroborate our 
statements.' 

Among the) Proto-In¬ 
dians the yal was one 
of the constellations of 
the Zodiac. It had al¬ 
ready disappeared in Su¬ 
mer. So it happened in Egypt ; in point of fact the representations 
of the Egyptian Zodiac are late and supposed to have been borrowed 
from the Greeks.- Yet even in this case, supposing that the signs 
of the constellations have passed through an intermediary Greek 
stage, we find a few striking similarities. The Ram of the Zodiac 
of Dendera, which is reproduced herewith, appears as running but 
with his head turned backwards; the same is the position of the 
head of the Ram in the set of signs of the Zodiac reproduced by 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge." (Fig. 272). This constant position of the 
Ram is remarkable, for it reproduces the Ram of the Proto-Indian in- 



Fig. 272 

Final development of the Egyptian harp : the .sounding 
box ends with the head of a crowned Pharaoh. 


1 The migration of the Indian harp to Egypt has already been studied by Mons. Marcel 
Dubois, Les Instruments de Musique de l'Inde Ancienne, pp. 191-194. 

* Brodrick-Morten, A Ctnciee Dctoraiy of Egyptian Archaeology, word 'Zodiac’. 

3 Wallis Budge, From Eetish to God, p. 247. 
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scriptions most faithfully. Though stylized and always head down¬ 
wards, the Proto-Indian sign of the 
Ram is the prototype of the Egyptian 
Ram, as it may be realized when 
placing the sign in its proper up¬ 
ward position. (Fig. 273). 

Amongst the signs reproduced by 
Wallis Budge there is still another 
one which reminds us of one of the 
Mohenjo-Daro signs, and that pre¬ 
cisely the yal. As seen above, the 
constellation of the Bull (Taurus) 
took the place of the harp. 1 2 Now 
the Bull in the Zodiac of Dendera shows nothing remarkable, 
but the Bull of Wallis Budge has a sort of disk on its back half en¬ 
closed within a double semicircle. The disk may be compared with 
the disk of the Sun, as is painted upon the head of many Egyptian 

gods and goddesses. But what is 
the meaning of the double semi¬ 
circle within which the disk is en¬ 
closed ? It resembles the repre¬ 
sentation of the Moon as is shown 
in some monuments;- yet the Moon 
cannot in any way be connected 
with the zodiacal signs, which are 
solar. The strange figure does not 
seem to be but a relic of the ancient yal, which originally formed 
the horns of the Bull, and which was apparently transferred at 
a later period to be placed upon the back of the Bull, thus offering 
a magnificent frame to put the disk of the Sun within. 

In this Egyptian Zodiac, which we know through archaeological 
remains, we find already twelve signs corresponding to the twelve 
traditional constellations. Here, in the same way as in Sumer, one 



l'ig. 271 

The sign of the Ram in the Molienjo- 
]>aro script, much enlarged and turned 
upwards. 



l'ig. 27:t 

The Ram of the Zodiac of Penderah, 
turning his head alter the model of 
the Proto-Indian sign. 


1 Cf. above, p. 240. 

2 Cf. Brodrick-Morton, op. n/., word ‘Moon’. 
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god was supposed to preside over each of these constellations. 



which was undoubted¬ 
ly a relic of the worship 
of the forms of An in 
each of the constella¬ 
tions by the Proto- 
Indians. 1 But the 
most striking piece of 
information is that 
supplied by Herodotus, 
that “seventeen thou¬ 
sand years before the 
reign of Amasis the 
twelve gods were, they 


affirm, produced from 


The Hull of the Egyptian Zodiac, apparently carrying the 
old sign of the ydl on his hack. 


the eight”. 2 This tra¬ 
dition which the Greek 


historian learnt from the Egyptian priests, as the sentence “they 
affirm” clearly shows, proves that the Egyptians remembered that 
in very ancient times there were only eight important gods, who 
corresponded to the eight forms of An of the Zodiac of the Proto- 
Indian period. 3 


1 Cf. Heras, “The Religion of the Mohcnjo-Daro People”, pp. 7-N. 

2 Herodotus, If, 43. 

3 Cf. above, pp. 174-175. These relies of the Proto-Indian signs of the Zodiac in Egypt 
make us suspect that these Zodiacs were perhaps not borrowed from Greece. Further studies may 
perhaps elucidate this point. 


Chapter IV 

THE GREAT FISH OF THE FLOOD 


That the Indians of old knew of the Flood which is minutely 
described in Genesis' and in the Sumerian and Babylonian poems, 1 2 3 
is a fact acknowledged by all scholars who have studied the ancient 
literature of India. But perhaps the different Indian accounts of 
the Flood have not been studied as yet with that critical spirit which 
modern archaeological discoveries have fully justified. 

What is the origin of the Flood story ? Is it Aryan or Dravidian ? 

I 

THE ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN FLOOD STORY 

First of all, the fact that all the Indian accounts of the Flood, 
which we possess at present are written in Sanskrit is not a sufficient 
reason to state that its origin is Aryan. Much Dravidian wisdom 
has come down to us through Sanskrit works only. 11 

Now, it is striking indeed that the Rgveda, which is the most 
ancient sacred book of the Indo-Aryans, nor, for the matter of that, 
the other Samhitas, have a single reference, not even the slightest 
one, to the Flood. 4 * * Floods are often mentioned in the Rgveda ; ft 
Sarasvati seems to be connected with floods ;* Agni is styled “child 
of floods,” “son of floods,” “offspring of floods” 7 and even “born in 
floods.” 8 As floods caused by Indra are often spoken of to empha- 

1 Gen., VI-VIII. 

2 Cf. Langdon, Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall oj Man. 

3 “It is now becoming more and more clear that the non-Aryan contributed by iar the greater 
portion in the fabric of Indian civilization, and a great deal of Indian religious and cultural tradi¬ 
tions, of ancient legend and history, is just non-Aryan translated in terms of the Aryan speech 
as it was the Aryan’s speech that'became the dominant factor, although non-Aryan element 
made very large inroads into its purity ... A great deal of Puranic and Kpic myth, legend and 
semy-history is pre-Aryan.” Chatterji, Jndo-Aryan and Hindi, pp. 31-32. 

4 The allusions to the Flood found in the Atharva Veda are not beyond doubt. 

6 Rg., V, 14, 4; 4o, 11 ; VI, 49, 14; VIII, 31, 10; 33 ; X, 3.1, I ; 109. 

• Tbid., X, 17, 10 ; 44, 9. 

7 Ibid., 11, 31, 6; 3f>, 1-2; Ill, 1. 12; VII, 47, 2. 

8 Ibid., VIII, 43, 28. 
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size his power, 1 in the same way the mention of the Flood in connec¬ 
tion with Brahman and Visnu (who are as a matter of fact connected 
with it, as we shall see later) would have been an excellent means to 
show the power of these gods. But the Flood is never referred to 
in that venerable book. Hence we may safely conclude that the 
Indo-Aryas did not know the story. In this connection J. Muir 
refers to the opinion of Burnouf, who thinks that “although, as 
related in the Mahabharata and the Purdnas, the legend of the Deluge 
has received in some respect an Indian character, it is not in its 
origin Indian’’.- While saying “Indian” Burnouf evidently meant 
“Aryan”, as the books he was studying were according to him Aryan 
books.'* Winternitz acknowledges that the story of the Flood “appears 
to belong to a different complex of myths and does not at all fit well 
in the Mahabharata cycle”. 4 To which view Dr Sukthankar fully 
subscribes/’ Peake, who has studied all the accounts of the Flood, 
says : “The story can hardly be of Aryan origin, for it dees not occur 
as we have seen, in the earliest religious books of this people, nor in 
those of the closely allied Persians. Also, if it had been Aryan, it is 
doubtful whether the Bible would have learned it. It seems to 
have been a myth of some pre-Aryan inhabitants of India”.'* Mons. 
Etienne Brosse, with an extraordinary insight, has affirmed towards 
the close of the last century that “there existed among the Indo- 
Chamites of India a tradition about the Deluge, a tradition which 
became afterwards that of Chaldaea”. 7 In order to find accounts 
of the Flood we must consult later works than the Sariihitds. The 
story was told for the first time in the Satapatha Brahmana ,* then 

1 lit!., 1, 2!, S; f>2, 7; f>4, 10; (il, 10; SO, S; and passim. 

2 Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, I, p. 210. 

3 Burnout's view about the Flood is, as far as we know, the earliest doubt about the Aryan 
origin of the contents of Sanskrit literature. 

4 Winternitz, “Die FI ut sago a des A ltcr turns und der Naturvolker," M itleilungen rfer anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft (Wien), XXXI (1001), pp. 321-322 ; 327-329. 

6 Sukthankar, “Kpic Studies'*. Annals of the lihandarkar Oriental Research Institute, XVII1 
(1930), p. 3. 

• Peake, The Flood , Sew Light on an Old Story, p. 2f>. 

7 Vi^wa-Mitra, L'aurore indienne de la Gencse , pp. 208-217. Many conclusions arrived at 
by this author appeared then premature and unscientific, but a numl er of them may now be 
well proved on scientific grounds, though his method is not always strictly scientific. About the 
‘Indo-Chamites*, cf. below, Chapter V. Cf. also Perivanavagam. “Mann *s Flood", The New Review , 
XI, (1940), pp. 473-484. 

8 Satapatha Rrdhmana, I, 8, 1, 1-10. 
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it reappeared in the Mahabharata and much later it was repeated 

the Matsya Parana ,- in the Phdgavata Parana and in the 
Agni Parana . 1 2 3 4 5 1 hese sources will in future he referred to respect¬ 

ively thus : SB, MB, MP, BP and AP.‘ 

II 

THE ACCOVNT OF THE FLOOD 

In this story, narrated with slight differences in these live works, 
we must distinguish four chapters or sections, as follows 

A. The Hero of the Flood. According to the lirst three sources 
he was called Manu. The MB, the MP and the BP call him Raja, 
and the second of these two sources and the AP state that he was 
the son of Vivasvat. The MB and BP call him a rsi, for according 
to the MP he abdicated his kingdom in favour of his son and devoted 
his life to the practice of yoga. The tafias he practised is described 
as most difficult by the MB. He is said to have remained with head 
downwards and unwinking for several years, at Badiri. The BP 
tells us that he was subsisting on water. The MP states that after 
renouncing the throne, he retired to the slopes of Malaya. The 
BP introduces him as a faithful worshipper of Narayana (Visnu), 
styles him “king of Dravida’’ and calls him Satya Vrata. 

Now the most general features of this personage in the above 
sources are his royal dignity and his life of asceticism. This is 
already a very interesting point, for, as discussed elsewhere," Indian 
asceticism is of Dravidian origin; and it was the practice of many 
Dravidian kings to renounce the world towards the end of their 
life and to retire to the forests to perform penances. The fact 
that he was the king of Dravida seems to confirm our suspicions. 


1 Mahabharata, Aranyaka Parva, 12747-12804 ; Adi Parva, 12*47-12800. 

2 Matsya Pur ana, I, 12-30; II, 1-21. 

3 Sri mad Bhdgavatam, VIII, 24. 

4 Agni Parana, I, 17. 

5 Cf. Mac.donell, A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 210. 

* Cf. Heras, “The Origin of Indian Philosophy and Asceticism”, in Karmarkar-Kalandani, 
The Mystic Teachings of the Hariddsas of Karnataka, pp. XI \ XXIII, 
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The scene of his austerities is said to have been Badiri, a place which 
should be identified with Badrinath, in the Garhwal District 
Uttar Pradesh. The fact that according to another source he 
retired to the slopes of Malaya (‘Mountain’) is in agreement with our 
identification. Badrinath, indeed, is on the slopes of the Himalayas. 
Malaya may also be Malabar. 1 

As regards the religion of the hero of the flood, the statement 
of the BP does not seem fully reliable. The fact that his devotion 
to Visnu is mentioned not accidentally, but in a special way, and 
apparently with a definite purpose, makes one very suspicious 
about it. After all, the BP is not a fully impartial document. 
It is always inclined to favour Vaisnavism. Nevertheless, the 
fact that the Badrinath temple is dedicated to Visnu seems to 
strengthen the opinion of our hero’s Vaisnavism. But was Badri¬ 
nath always dedicated to Visnu ? The connections between Siva 
and the Himalayas are well known and there is a tradition that the 
Badrinath temple was founded by Sankaracarya,- in which case 
it could hardly be a Vaisnava temple. Apparently, therefore, 
Badrinath was originally connected with Siva. 

As regards the name of the Flood-hero, there is a welcome 
discrepancy among the sources ; three of them call him Manu, the 
fourth one Satya Vrata. This name seems to have some connection 
with the Vratyas, about whom we know a great deal through the 
Pancavimsa Brahmana and also through the Atharvaveda. Their 
cult seems to be non-Aryan. Their main god is called Eka Vratya, 
and his priests are named Magadhas* The Atharvaveda mentions 
seven forms of Eka Vratya amongst them Rudra, Mahadeva and 
Pasupati, 4 who are forms of Siva. That the Vratyas were Dravidians 
is now the general view among historians.* Even those Ary as 

1 Cf. Periyanayagam, op. cit., p. 474. 

8 Imperial Gazetteer, VI, p. 179. It is of interest to notice that the Raval, or administrator 
of the temporalities of the temple, must always be a Brfdimana of the Nambudiri caste of Malabar. 
Ibid., p. 180. 

8 Ath., XV, 2, 1-4 ; Pancavimsa Brahmana, XVII, 1, 16. 

4 Ath., XV, 5. 

6 Yet some times they are described as“Aryas outside the sphere of Vedic culture". Brigs, 
Gorakhndth and the Kanphata Yogis, p. 2-12. This strange definition of the Vratyas is influenced 
by the erroneous opinion that all Northern Indians are Aryas, 
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who were living among the Dravidians or had adopted Dravidian 
^ttstoms were at times called Vratyas. 1 Satya Vrata, therefore, 
seems to be the name of a Vratya king of an ancient Dravidian 
Dynasty. The other name Manu is considered 
by many to be a Dravidian name also, coming 
from the root man, “mud.” Manu, therefore 
would mean “the one of mud,” and stands for 
“man” in general. 2 

Therefore, it seems evident, the hero of the 



Flood goes as an ancient Dravidian king, who 
according to Dravidian customs renounced the 
crown and became an ascetic at Badrinath on 
the slopes of the Himalayas, the mountains 
dedicated to the Dravidian god Siva. 


Fig. 2*0 

Manu, as a Nagaraja, 
seated on the Fish 
of the Flood, on 
Xaurangi Darwaza, 
Raichur Fort. 


B. The Scene of the Flood. According to all sources, while Manu 
was performing ablutions or offering a libation of water he found a 
small fish in his hand. The BP calls it a saphari fish. This fish 
grew to an extraordinary size and finally informed him of the coming 
Flood. The epiphany of the fish took place on the banks of the Chi- 
rini, according to the MB, or on the river Kritamali or Krtamala., 
according to the BP and the AP. These two rivers have never been 
identified, as far as I know. The author of these lines cannot say 
anything about the Chirini, but has crossed the Kritamali several 
times. The Kritamali, or simply the Kritamal, is one of the two 
rivers that meet in Madurai, in South India. The other river is named 
Vaigai. Since the ancient city was built near the confluence of the 
two rivers its first name was kiidal, that means "union,” “meeting”. 3 
The Vaigai is a much larger river than the Kritamal. Yet some 
present practices show that the Kritamal was very famous in 


1 Cf. Keny, “Who were the Vratyas", The Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Tenth 
session, Bombay, 1947, p. 129. Cf. pp. 122 and 125. 

2 Manu is frequently mentioned in the Rgveda as the founder of sacrifices ; (I, 13, 4 ; 14, 11 ; 
18, 16 ; 36, 19 ; 68, 4 ; 114, 2 ; II, 33, 13 ;* III, 3, 6 ; V, 21, 1 ; 45, 6 ; VT, 16, 10 ; VII, 2, 3 ; 
VUI, 27, 7 ; 30, 3 ; 34, 8 ; 52, 1 ; X, 63, 7 ; 100, 5). It is probable that this Manu is different 
from the Manu of the Flood. Vet it may also be possible that the original Flood story might 
have taken this name from' the Rg., to include it in the works of Brahmanic literature. The 
Rgvedic Manu seems to be the first man, the father of all mankind ; the name seems to have been 
adopted at a later period to designate the first man after the Flood. 

* Cf. Heras, "A Proto-Indian Icon", p. 481, and above, p. 110, 




Fig. 277 

The River Kritamal in the vicinity of the city of Madurai. 


ancient times. When the Bhairavis, ascetics of Northern India, 
visit the South they always go to Madurai and the first thing they 
do is to bathe in the Kritamal. 1 In the month of September there 
is a festival near the Kritamal. The goddess Minaksi goes there 
and catches fish from the tank Valaivisuntepakkulam, which is by 
the side of the river and very near the Railway Station. This cere¬ 
mony seems to be a vague souvenir of the catching of the fish by the 
hero of the Flood while making ablutions. 2 

A geographical objection may be raised against this identi¬ 
fication. The Flood-hero was practising sannydsa on the slopes of 
the Himalayas. How has this episode of his life been placed in 
South India ? Sunnyasis are wandering mendicants, and their 


1 The Bhairavis are considered to be above the Xambudiri Brahmanas in Malabar. 

2 Cf. below, pp. 427-429. 
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home is the whole of India even at present. They easily trot the 
whole of India, North and South alike. 1 Our sources of information 
tell us that the Flood hero had been practising austerities in that 
sacred spot of Badrinath, but that did not mean that he remained 
there for ever. In one of his mendicant expeditions he reached 
Madurai and while bathing in the Kritamal river, the episode nar¬ 
rated above took place. The custom of the northern Bhairavis in 
bathing there on arriving at Madurai is perhaps in memory of the 
famous bath of Manu=Satya Vrata. 

The story of the Sumero-Babylonian Flood has also its be¬ 
ginning on the banks of a river.- 

C. The Prediction of the Flood. The small fish protected by 
Manu from the voracity of other larger fishes grew by stages, ac¬ 
cording to the four stories, and finally announced the forthcoming 
Flood to Manu—Satya Vrata. When some time after the feast of 
pongal in Madurai the goddess Minaksi is taken ceremoniously to 
the above mentioned tank, she is supposed to fish in the tank. Popu¬ 
lar tales say that the fish tells her : “Take me to a place of safety, 
otherwise the big fishes will eat me.’’ The fish is accordingly put 
in a vessel of water and taken to the temple, wherein it is kept till 
before the feast of the Teppakulam, when it is once more dropped 
into this tank ; and when that feast is celebrated the same fish is 
supposed to tug the boat of the goddess. All this seems a modern 
staging of the story of the Flood, the origin of which is lost in the 
dawn of history. 

As regards the means by which the fish could be saved from 
the Flood, there is a slight disagreement among the accounts. Ac¬ 
cording to the SB and the MB, the fish orders our hero to build 
a ship. The MP says that the fish presented the ship, made by the 
company of all gods, to him. The BP and the AP state that the fish 
announced likewise the appearance of a ship. In any case it was 

1 The famous Agastia Swami, the ancient Northern India rsi who taught the Vedas to the 
people of the South, is supposed to have come all the way from the north, for which he had to 
swallow the Ocean ( Mahabhdrata, III, 104, 12), perhaps for having crossed the sea-covered desert 
of Rajasthan. 

* British Museum, The Babylonian Story of the Deluge, p. 31. 
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the will of the fish that Manu=Satya Vrata should be saved on a 
ship. Besides according to the MB the fish ordered him to get a 
rope. What the use of this rope was we shall see presently. 

Owing to this relation between Manu and the Fish, Manu is 
always represented in Indian iconography as seated on a colossal fish. 
(Fig. 276). The fish has become his vdhana. 

D. The Flood, itself. When the Flood begins the fish reappears 
once more in order to lead our hero and his craft. According to 
the MB, the fish having a horn “as lofty as a mountain”, rising above 
the waters in front of the ship, led the embarkation through that 
troubled sea. The BP says that the horn of the fish was “a million 
ydjanas long”. Also according to the SB, the fish got a rope tied 
from the ship to his horn and thus tugged the ship to far off moun¬ 
tains ; while the MP makes the fish order to Manu : “Fasten the 
ship to my horn.” About the nature of this rope the MP, the BP 
and the AP state that the rope was the great serpent Ananta. 
“Tossed by the tempests,” says the MB, “the ship whirled like a 
reeling and intoxicated woman.” The SB informs us that by means 
of the rope, the ship passed over the northern mountain, which, 
according to the commentator is the Himalayas. The MB says 
that on reaching the mountains, the fish ordered Manu to tie the 
ship to the summit by means of the rope he had ordered him to 
acquire beforehand. Anyhow the horn of the fish was always of 
great importance, for even in this case this horn was like a preceding 
buoy that showed the route to the seafarer. 

The Atharvaveda mentions the mountain Navaprabhramsana, 
(“sinking of the ship”), which seems identical with the mountain 
Naubhandana, (“binding of the ship”), mentioned in the MB and the 
Manoravasarpana referred to in the SB, on which the ship of Manu 
is said to have stopped at the end of the Flood. 1 This mountain 
seems to be one of those mountains of Armenia, upon which Noah's 
ark rested in the seven month, according to Genesis . 2 These 


1 Cf. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 144, 
* Gen,, VIII, 4. 
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mountains are denominated in the Hebrew original ‘Ararat’, which 
corresponds to the cuneiform 'Urartu', which is the name of ArmeTSia 
in the language of Babylon. 1 It would nevertheless be preposterous 
to suppose that that denomination corresponds to the present geogra¬ 
phical unit bearing that name. On the other hand the mountains 
of Armenia belong to the range of the Caucasus, which continue 
through Iran and Afghanistan with the denomination Hindu-Kush, 
and enter India as the Himalayas. On a mountain of this long range 
stood, at the end of the Flood, the ship of Manu = Noah. 

Ill 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE FISH 

In the MB the fish declares itself to be Brahman. In the MB 
Janardana is said to have appeared to Manu in the shape of a horn 
fish, and later Manu himself praises the fish as god Vasudeva and 
the fish approves of this identification. According to the BP Satya 
Vrata recognises the fish as Visnu. The AP recognizes the fish as 
Narayana. These four accounts therefore present the fish as a 
form of a god, but they do not agree as regards the individual god. 

The study of this story of the Flood through the four accounts 
which we have brought together above, leads us to draw the follow¬ 
ing conclusions 

1. There was a very ancient story of the Flood from which the 
four accounts we possess at present proceed, as the common traits 
show. 

2. That the original story was written in a I)ravidian lan¬ 
guage, as the story itself is Dravidian in origin and refers to an ancient 
Pravidian hero. 

3. Three at least of the four accounts we have now show a 
decided purpose to present our hero as an Aryan. The MB by 
identifying the fish with Brahma, the MP by introducing the fish as 
Vasudeva, and the BP by styling the hero to be a devotee of Visnu, 
and making him recognize this god in the fish. 

1 Knciso Viana, Problemas del Genesis, p. J f>6. 
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4. There cannot be any doubt about the nature of the fish in 
the original story. The fish was a form of God. 

r>. As regards the individual god we are inclined to maintain 
that the god named in the original story was neither Brahma, nor 
Visnu, nor Vasudeva. The disagreement amongst the three accounts 
points to a probable fourth original name. 

(i. What this name was we may surmise from the Dravidian 
origin of the story : the name of God was Siva, or most likely its 
proto-type An.' 

Now, one of the forms of An, according to the Mohenjo-Daro 
inscriptions,- was the form of the Fish. One of the inscriptions runs 
as follows : 


W47@t/ 



which reads : adit tali per min orida et kadavul: “that is the eight 
(formed) God, whose one side (form) is the sprinkled Great Fish.” 

This form of God is 
always styled per min , 
“Great Fish”, in the 
inscriptions. Why this 
form of God, the Fish, 
was selected in the ac¬ 
count of this story and 
not for instance, 
the form of the Ram, 
or the form of the 
Crab, the natural asso- 
Fig. 27(1 ciation between the 

I lie s won I -f is] i on the parapet ol tin* Toppakulani, Kisll find P]()()d Will 
Madurai. T . . 

easily explain. In point 


1 The Saivito faith of the hero of the Flood may also be revealed from the fact that the name 
Vivasvat, Manu’s father, also means Mahesvara or Siva, according to the commentator Nila- 
kantha. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, I, pp. 201-202. 

* Cf. Heras, “The Plastic Representation of God amongst the Proto-Indians," p. 225. 

3 Marshall, M.D., No. 419. 
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of fact, according to the Babylonian story, the god who announces, 
the flood to Ut-Napishtim is Ea or Enki , 1 * * the god of the abyss and df 
the waters, in whose honour the kings of Lagash built seas (tanks) 
in the temples. - 

But the fish of this Dravidian story of the Deluge is a horn-fish, 
which is also called the sword fish, viz. the Histiophorus brevirostris. 
In several Mohenjo-Daro inscriptions the horn-fish is referred to. 
One says 



which reads as follows : kombumin kodiko edu sere min irmin kodi 
kan, i.e. “See the flag of the two fishes of the imprisoned Mina of the 
year of the hoisting of the flag of the horn-fish.” The horn-fish, 
therefore, was a symbol on a flag, what is called in Tulu lake, what 
was called lancana in Sanskrit in later times, i.e. a heraldic device. 
This flag apparently was hoisted on the occasion of the victory of 
the Minas over the Kavals, as I have explained elsewhere . 4 

That this horn-fish was the same horn-fish of the Deluge, viz. 
a form of God, we cannot doubt after reading the following ins¬ 
cription 


TII'W 

which reads thus : kombu An adu ir or min kan : “this An of the 
horn is the one living fish-eyed one.” The horn therefore is said to 


1 Hilprecht, The Earliest Version of the Babylonian Deluge Story, p. 45, No. 1 ; Peake, 
op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

a Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum, p. 111. 

• Mackay, op. cit., IT, pi. XCVIII, No. 514. 

4 Heras, "Mohenjo Daro, the People and the Land", p. 713. 

4 Marshall, M.L)., No. 347. 
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belong to An, who is well known as a fish-eyed god. Another ins¬ 
cription speaks of the horn as issuing decrees or judgements 

V 

which reads: Hi! ire min kombu iirpu adu, viz. “Thisis the judgement 
of the horn of the fish who is in the house.” The last three signs 
of the above inscription are found separately in another inscription, 2 
and confirm once more the connection between the horn and judge¬ 
ment. 

The veneration of the horn of the sword fish by the ancient 
Dravidians was equivalent to a sort of betilic cult. It is recorded 
of the Paravas of the Fishery Coast—an ancient tribe often referred 
to in the Mohenjo-Daro inscriptions, 3 —that “they used to plant the 
‘horn’ (or the ‘sword’) of the sword-fish in the sand in the midst 
of their houses; and when they went a-fishing they garlanded it, 
and worshipped with ceremonious pomp the spirit {vdldl) believed 
to be in it”. 4 In the Malay folk-lore, an attack on Singapore by a 
sword-fish is being referred to. This attack apparently is reminis¬ 
cent of a raid on Singapore carried out by Rajendra Coja I in 1017 
A.D. The sword-fish is the Tamil deity of coastal waters and his 
snout symbolized that terrible deity in the ritual of fishermen 
worshippers/’ 

All this shows that Min, one of the forms of An amongst the 
Proto-Indians, was supposed to be the horn or sword-fish, kombumin. 
This story of the Fish of the P'lood crystallized in the puranic story of 
the Matsyavatara* Another relic is found in the Gita, wherein 
Krsna says: “of fishes I am the makara", i.e. a large sea monster. 7 

Mackav, op. Hi., pi. LXXXJV, No. 70. 

Tbid., p. XCIX, No. 633. 

3 Cf. Heras, “The ‘Minavan’ in Mohenjo Daro,” pp. 281-288; Heras, “Mohcnjo Daro, the 
People and the Land,*' pp, 715-717. 

Pattuppattu, Pattinapalai, pp. 81-103. 

Winstedt, A History of Malaya , pp. 26-27. 

Cf. Moor, The Hindu Pantheon, pp. 108-110. 

7 Bhagavad Gita, X, 31. Makara sometimes is translated as “crocodile’’ or “shark”. In 
this case at most it could be the latter, for makara must mean a fish according to the text. Cf. 
above, p. 377, n. 4. 


ro 
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IV 

THE PISH IN EGYPT AND CRETE 

In (optos, upper Egypt, two statues of the Egyptian god Min 
have been discoveredwhich seem to be connected with the Indian 
sword-fish as a form of God. First of all, all Egyptologists admit 
that Min is a foreign god in Egypt,- and even they suggest that 
he is of Asiatic origin. Mr Wainwright has successfully proved 

that besides being a fertility god, :t 
Min, whose statues are itiphallie, 4 
is a sky god.’’ Now the Proto- 
Indian Min is one of the zodiacal 
constellations and is a very common 
symbol of fertility." But, besides, 
in the two Coptos statues of Min 
there are swords of the sword-fish 
carved on the lower portion of 
the icon. 7 Egyptologists cannot ex¬ 
plain the meaning of this object 
carved on the statue of Min." This 
is precisely a most interesting con¬ 
nection with the Proto-Indian zodia¬ 
cal Min, and even with the pcrmln 
of the Indian Flood especially, for the 
tradition of the Flood apparently also 
existed in the land of the Nile." 

1 Hinders IVtrie, t\ optos, pp. 1-10. 

- Hinders Petrie, The Religion of Ancient JCgypf. , p. f>9 ; Hinders Petrie, I\ optos, p. 7. 

a Wallis Mndge, Trow Relish lo God, p. 04 ; Shorter, The Jigyptian Gods, p. 13a. 

4 These statues, which are in the Ashmoleati Museum, Oxford, may In* seen in Flinders Petrie, 
Kop/os, and in (‘apart. Primitive Art in Egypt, p. 223, tig. 100. 

5 Wainwright, “The Emblem of Min”, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XVII, pp. ISA-1 On ; 
Wainwright, “Some Celestial Associations of Min ’, Unit., XXI, pp. 152-170. 

# Heras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo |>aro People according to the Inscriptions”, p. 13. 

7 See (‘apart, op, cit., p. 22a, fig. 107, No. 2. 

8 Cf. Ibid., p. 224. Together with the swords of the sword-fish, figures of the Red Sea shells 
named Tteroccras are carved on these statues. They clearly “point to an invasion from the 
direction of the sea”. Knight, Nile and Jordan, pp. 33-34. Cf. Flinders Petrie, A History of 
Egypt, I, p. 4: 

• Elliot Smith, Tutankhamen, pp. 94 & ff. 



Fig. 2S0 

The sword of the sword-fish carved 
on a statue of Min, from (‘optos, 
Fgypt. 
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More striking still is a new connection that comes from far-off 
Crete. Amongst the objects unearthed by Sir Arthur Evans in the 
site of the Palace of Minos at Knossos, there is a small ivory seal 
representing a ship and two fishes. 1 Of these two fishes one is under 
the ship, while the other is somewhat ahead, appearing just in front 
of the ship, as if it were, 
leading her through 
the waters. But the 
most interesting thing 
about this second fish 
is that it is much differ¬ 
ent from the first. It 
would appear that the 
artist, while carving 
the seal, purposely car¬ 
ved two fishes on it in 
order to show that this 

F'S. 2SI 

second fish is not a fish A vi-sm-I ami ‘tin- Grrat Fish", on a son I of dm ral ly 

like the other, viz. that MinoiU1 !IK *' 01 Cr< ,r - 

it is not ;m ordinary fish. Over its head this second fish hits a 
horn and on the top of this horn something like a rake ^ • Now 
this sign, some times shown with five points instead of four thus, 
, is found both in Sumer and in Mohenjo-Daro. In Sumer it 
reads gal, in Mohenjo-Daro it reads per, and in both the scripts it 
means “great”.- This is therefore “the Great lush” of the Flood and 
its position in relation with the ship shows that the fish is showing 
the route to the ship, as is narrated in the Indian Flood stories. 

This is not the only echo of the Indian blood that Crete has 
kept for us. In the long Homeric Hymn to Apollo, it is narrated 
that a ship once travelled from Knossos of Crete to Delphos, being 
led by Apollo, “his body being in the shape of a dolphin, similar 
to a great and terrible monster”. :1 And just then Apollo is said 



1 Evans, The Palace of Minos, II, pp. 239-240. 

2 Cf. above, p. 264. 

8 Homer, Eis Apdllona , vv. 399-401. 
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to have a sword. 1 It is not common to see Apollo holding a sword. 
Very likely this is a relic of the ancient Indian tradition that intro¬ 
duces the sword-fish tugging the ship of Manu=Satya Vrata. 


In the same way in the 
Babylonian account of 
the Flood, which evi¬ 
dently was reproduced 
from the Sumerian ac¬ 
count, two gods appear 
before the boat of Ut- 
Napishtim, leading the 
way in the midst of the 
troubled waters.- 

The ancient Cretan 
legend of Apollo as a 
dolphin leading the ship 
to Dolphos left its mark 
in Greek mythology. 
Apollo was considered 
the patron of sailors and 
of colonization, and as 
such he was supposed to 
travel over many seas as 
.•ui a dolphin.Apollo-Del- 
phinios, in fact, was the 
god believed to lead all the ships of merchant adventurers. 4 



Fig. 282 

The girl impersonating the goddess M'maksT, 
the leading fisherman at Madurai. 


In the same way the Indian story of the Flood has left its trace 
in modern Hindu mythology. The Fish of the Flood, though origin¬ 
ally being a form of An - Siva, became afterwards an incarnation 
of Visnu, the Matsydvatdra of the M atsya and the Bhdgavata Pur anas. 


' I hit., v. 39r>. 

2 Leonard, Gilgaiuesh, p. 04. Cf. Revue (VA ssyriologie, XX, pp. 127 ff. 

3 Artemidorus, II, 35. 

Allan-Hal liday-Sikes, The Homeric Hymns, pp. 202-203. 
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Removing all mythological relics from this episode of the Fish 
tugging the ship during the Flood, it will only remain that God was 
directing the ship in that stormy sea. This is precisely what was 
said by Abydenus in his account of the Flood, according to Eusebius 
of Caesarea, that the ship of Xisuthrus (Noah) reached Armenia 
“with the favour of God’’. 1 2 The Persian poet Jami again records 
the same divine favour: “If by His generosity (of God), the road had 
not been open, how could Noah’s ark have reached the Mount 
Ararat ?”- The Book of Wisdom puts it more graphically still, 
when it mentions Noah’s ark as a vessel which was governed by the 
hand of God. 3 


V 

THE FEAST OF THE FISH CELEHRATED IN MADURAI 

India, the country of millenary traditions, perpetuates the mem¬ 
ory of the Flood in a practical way. Manu=Satya Vrata was saved 
from the impending calamity thanks to the announcement made by 
the Fish, while he was performing ablutions in the River Kritamal. 
Every year, on the first of February, this great event is commemorat¬ 
ed by the simple folk of Madurai in cooperation with the authorities 
of the Sri Minaksi Temple. 

In very ancient times, when the Kritamal was a conspicuous 
river, the ceremony most probably took place on the banks of the 
river itself where Manu was supposed to have received the announce¬ 
ment of the Deluge. At pressent this river looks rather like an 
abandoned canal half full of muddy water, that extends from a large 
tank called Madakkulam to the west of the city of Madurai, crosses 
the southern quarters of the city and joins the River Vaigai to the 
south-east of the city. This is the kudal or sangam, the proper 
junction of the two rivers which gave its name to the primitive city. 


1 Eusebius Cacsariensis, Chronicorum 1. I, c. VI : Migne, P.G., XIX, col. 122. 

2 Jami, Yusuf-wa-Zulaikha, V, 12. 

Wisd., XIV, 6. 



f 
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Tlir fishing of Kir fish af tin* Valaivisiinfcpakkuliun, Madurai. 


It being now impossible to bold the ceremony in the Kritamal itself, 
it: is being held in a tank in its vicinity called Valaivisuntepakkularn, 
‘‘the net-throwing tank”. 

For this festivity a large pcndul or nuindapam is erected in front 
of a small shrine, wherein a great crowd gathers from very early 
hours. A little girl, handsomely attired and profusely garlanded, 
is to preside over the ceremony. She is supposed to impersonate 
goddess Minaksi, the goddess of fish-eyes, worshipped in the temple, 
and patroness of Madurai. She comes there to witness the fishing 
of a fish, which symbolically represents the Fish which made 
the great announcement to Manu. The young goddess then appoints 
as her representative a man who is to fish the Fish on her behalf. 
This man in his turn chooses a few young men who help him in the 
actual fishing. 

The fishing is done by means of a fishing net. When the net is 
drawn out of the water after catching the fish, there is great jubilation 
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in the crowd. The fish is put inside a vessel in the same way as 
Manu did so many thousands of years ago at the Fish’s request. 
This vessel is then placed within a palanquin and taken to one of the 
waiting elephants which the temple authorities have sent. A pro¬ 
cession is then formed. 

Several palanquins with images of goddess Minaksi join the 
procession. The elephants are nicely caparisoned. The one which 
opens the show carries the flag-bearer of the fish-eyed goddess. Thus 
the Fish reaches the temple where it is presented to the goddess and 
where it is kept for several days in the glass vessel. Finally it is 
thrown into the great l ank of Madurai called the Tcppakulain. 

Thus does Madurai commemorate every year the Fish that 
was supposed to have spoken to Manu in a remote past. 
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The head of the procession returning to the temple. 


Appendix 

THE STORY OF THE FLOOD IN SUMER 

The story of the Flood is doubtlessly a landmark in the history 
of Sumer. Some fragments of a tablet concerning this catastrophe 
were published and translated as far back as 1914. But the con¬ 
nected account of the event is only found in the poem of Gilgamesh, 
the famous half-legendary king of Uruk (Erek), discovered by the 
middle of the last century in the library of the Assyrian King Assur- 
banipal. This poem is written in the Semitic language of Babylon. 
It is now beyond doubt that the story of the Flood was introduced 
into the poem at a later period.' The original language of the poem 
was very likely Sumerian, for it is now acknowledged that the 
Babylonian Deluge myth is of Sumerian origin.- When this Semitic 

1 Wallis Budge, The Babylonian Story of the Deluge, p. 20. 

8 Kramer, Sumerian Mythology, p. 97. 
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translation was made, it is a matter of surmise. The only thing we 
know is that Assurbanipal, in about 0(58 B.C., “had caused this ancient 
text to be preserved in a carefully prepared copy” which was not 
the only one, for other tablets or fragments of them have also been 
unearthed in Nineveh itself.- 

Yet these are not the only accounts of the Flood coming from 
Mesopotamia. Berossus, the priest of Bel, whom we have men¬ 
tioned several times, 1 2 3 also included the narrative of the Flood in his 
history. The name of the hero, builder of the ship, who was with 
his family saved from that great calamity, is not Ut-Napishtim, 
as in the poem of Gilgamesh, but Xisuthrus, the son of Ardates. 
This name of the hero of the Flood connects Berossus’ account 


1 Leonard, Gilgamesh , p. IX. 

2 Cf. Wallis Budge, op. cit p. 38. 

8 Cf. above, p. 187. 
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directly with the Sumerian tradition rather than with the Babylonian 
translation of it, for the Sumerian tablet mentioned above calls the 
hero of the Flood Ziusudra, 1 of which the Xisuthrus of Berossus is 
only a Greek transliteration.- Ut-Napishtim seems to be a Baby¬ 
lonian translation of the Sumerian name which means “The day 
of prolonged life’’.' A Hurrian fragment of the story of the Flood 
found in Boghaz-koi, the Hittite capital, calls the Flood hero Nah- 
manlel or Nachmolel, which seems to mean“Pleasing to the God.” 
This seems to be the name most approaching the name of the hero 
of the biblical story 4 and, incidentally, not very dissimilar to the 
name of the Indian hero Mann. 

The rest of the story substantially agrees with the story of Ut- 
Napishtim. In both the cases G-od announced the Flood. Accord¬ 
ing to Berossus, Xisuthrus was ordered to write “a history of the 
beginning, procedure and conclusion of all things”, and to bury it in 
the city of Sippara (Shuruppak), which is also the city wherein Ut- 
Napishtim lived/’ 

The historicity of the F'lood is now beyond doubt among critics 
and exegetes. “There is little reason to doubt”, in the words of 
Seton Lloyd, “the authenticity of the historical event which after¬ 
wards came to be referred as the F'lood”. 0 “It would be absurd”, 
says Sir C. Leonard Woolley “to deny the ultimately historical 
character of a story which bears on itself the stamp of truth”. 7 On 
this account, the same author finally confesses that “the book of 
Genesis suddenly becomes personal and historical”. 8 

It is also evident that the Sumerians regarded the Flood as an 
historical event, so as to include it within the frame of their history; 

1 Kramer, op. < it., p. 97. Such is also the name of the hero of the Flood in the King t.ist. 
Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List , p. 00, ». 113. 

* See different spellings of this name in fragments of different ('.reek authors, in Jacobsen, 
op. rit., p 70, note 34. 

a Landersdorfer, Die sumerischen VaralMen :uf biblisch Urgesckichte , pp. 7-20. 

4 lturrows, “The Discovery of the Flood”, The Dublin Review, CLXXXVI (1930), pp. 10-12. 
Also in J.R.A.S. , (1925), pp. 281-282. 

6 Cory, Ancient Fragments, pp. 20 ff. 

8 Lloyd, Twin Rivers, p. 17. 

7 Woolley, The Sumerians , p. 31. 

8 Wollley, Abraham, p. 20. 
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for some of their tablets contain lists of kings who reigned before 
the Flood, and Gilgamesh, the ancient King of Uruk, was supposed 
to be a descendant of Ut-Napishtim, the hero of the Flood. Moved 
by these ideas some modern authors consider the Flood as an event 
in Sumerian history, so that those pre-Flood kings should also be 
Sumerian kings. 1 2 * Again Sir Leonard Woolley says : “The (Sumer¬ 
ian) annalists in their sober table of the reigns of kings made mention 
of it (the Deluge) as an event which interrupted the course of history. 
Then came the Flood, and after the Flood ‘kingship again descended 
from heaven’”." According to the King List the Flood took place 
during the reign of Ubara-Tutu of Shuruppak.* Accordingly 
says Woolley once more : “The Sumerians of 2000 B.C. believed, 
probably with reason, that the Flood interrupted, but did not dis¬ 
locate altogether the national life”. 4 Accordingly it is stated that 
“the Sumerian occupation of the country dated from before that 
great disaster”. 5 * It is therefore admitted that the Sumerians 
survived the Flood. 0 

If that were so, how could the accounts say that all the people 
of the country perished ? Sir Leonard himself admits that the 
Deluge was only a local disaster confined to the lower Valley of 
the Two Rivers, “but for the occupants of the Valley, that was the 
whole world”. 7 How the Sumerians escaped death, he tries to 
explain : “The cities which, walled and raised on artificial plat¬ 
forms, resisted the Flood, were the seats of the Sumerian invaders ; 
it was the open villages of the more barbarous Semitic-speaking folk, 
that felt the full fury of the waters”. 8 If that were so, what was the 
need for the Sumerian Ziusudra to build the ship ? By taking refuge 
within one of those cities, he could have been saved. 


1 Cf. Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur, pp. 25-2(>. 

2 Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees, pp. 21-22. 

8 Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List, p. 77. 

4 Woolley, The Sumerians, p. 33. 

* Ibid., p. 31. 

• Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees, p. 32. 

’ Ibid. 

9 Woolley, The Sumerians, p. 32. 
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Our Sumerian archaeologists, enchanted with the idea that the 
Deluge occurred in Sumer, easily find circumstantial evidence to 
prove that it occurred there. “The details harmonize so perfectly 
with the local conditions of the southern delta that only here could 
the tale have originated”. 1 The final conclusion covers more 
ground by its exclusiveness than what the premise allows, for there 
could be similar or better conditions favouring a flood elsewhere. 
In any case, they had for a long time been looking for tangible 
proofs of the Flood in the course of the excavations and finally they 
seemed to have found them in the shape of eight feet of sediment in 
the city of Ur. Evidently the silt was the relic of a flood. It must 
be of the Flood. 2 It was a foregone conclusion. Continuing their 
excavation under that layer of sediment Sir Leonard Woolley sings 
gloriously : “We were down in the ruins of that Ur which existed 
before the Flood”. 3 The same evidence soon came from three 
more cities, Kish, Warka (Uruk) and Shuruppak (Fara). 4 Fr 
Burrows, one of the excavators, with a tremendous mass of scientific 
array, proved the historicity of the Noachic Flood, after having been 
in the antediluvian city of Ur/’ Yet this optimism was soon cowed 
down, for in further excavations conducted in the same spot, seals 
bearing the image and exploits of Gilgamesh, a post-diluvian King 
of Uruk, were found under the alluvial layers of Ur, which were sup¬ 
posed to be relics of the Flood." That was undoubtedly the relic 
of a flood, but not of the Flood. Our archaeologists themselves ac¬ 
knowledge that “lower Iraq is a country where floods are a most 
common occurrence”. 7 

Nor was the enthusiasm of those authors less objectionable when 
they brought forward the testimony of the Sumerian documents as 

1 Ibid., p. 31. Cf. Woolley, Abraham, p. 170. 

* Woolley, Ur of the Chaldees, p. 29. 

a Ibid., p. 30. Cf. Woolley, Abraham, p. 170. 

4 Lloyd, Mesopotamia, p. 88; Lloyd, Twin Rivers, p. 17. 

5 Burrows, “The Discovery of the Deluge", The Dublin Review , CLXXXVI (1930), 

pp. 1-20. 

• J. Renie, while reviewing Ur en Chaldee par Sir Leonard Woolley, Nouvelle Revue Apolo- 
gitique, 1939, p. 184. 

7 Lloyd, Twin Rivers, p. 17. Cf. Woolley, The Sumerians, p. 31 ; Contenau, L’Epopie de 
Gilgamesh, p. 205 ; Enciso Viana, Problemas del Genesis, pp. 188-196, 
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fully trustworthy, for placing the Deluge within the frame of Sumer¬ 
ian history. For so do also other nations besides. Indian scriptures 
narrate the story of the Flood as an event occurred in the life of an 
Indian King, Manu =Satya Vrata, and it is announced in the city of 
Kudal, modern Madurai. Have we to admit, owing to these autho¬ 
rities, that the Flood occurred as well in India, and that also this 
nation had a hero saved from that great calamity ? How many 
Noah’s would then finally exist ? 

We should easily realize that the old scribes of the Sumerians, 
in the same way as Berossus, who after so many centuries followed 
in their footsteps, were not writing a history of the Sumerian nation, 
but only of the Sumerian land, i.e. of the land occupied by the Sumer¬ 
ians. That is the reason why the ten prediluvial kings are introduced 
and why the Flood is mentioned. On the contrary, if the Flood 
account is considered as a chapter of Sumerian history, if those pre- 
Flood kings are supposed to be Sumerian kings, as those archaeo¬ 
logists would make us believe, these events must be placed as having 
taken place later than the landing of the Sumerians on the shores of 
Mesopotamia. 1 These Sumerians, who settled along the banks of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, were, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
descendants of ’Ham, one of the sons of Noah. How could those 
pre-Flood kings of the list be Sumerians, when the ancestor of the 
Sumerians, ’Ham, had not yet entered the field of history ? The 
account of the Flood itself, as well as the archaeological results of the 
excavations, if studied dispassionately, suggest that the pre-Flood 
history is not Sumerian history. First of all Ziusudra=Ut- 
Napishtim lived at Sliuruppak in an Akkadian District, not in one 
of the Sumerian cities. When Ea, betraying the secret of the council 
of “the great gods who conceived a plan to make a stormflood’^ 
announced the forthcoming disaster to Ut-Napishtim, he with 
marvellous ingenuity whispers the secret to the dwelling where 
Ut-Napishtim lived, not to Ut-Napishtim himself directly; and this 
dwelling happens to be not a brick built house, one of those houses 


* Cf. above, pp. 180-201, 
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the Sumerians built as soon as they landed in Mesopotamia, 1 2 3 but a 
reed-hut, as were the dwellings of the Semitic folk whom the Sumer¬ 
ians found there. So Ut-Napishtim himself reveals to Gilgamesli 

“He (Ea) told their discussion to a reed-hut : 

‘Reed-hut, reed-hut ! Hut-wall, hut-wall ! 

Reed-hut, listen ! Wall, take it in ! 

Thou man from Sliuruppak, son of Ubara-Tutu, 

Tear down thy house, build a ship ! 

Let riches go, seek life, 

Despise possessions, save thy life ! 

Bring living things of all kinds into the ship, 

The ship that thou art to build !’ . . . 

1 understood, and I say to Ea my Lord : 

‘I perceive, my Lord, what thou sayest ; 

1 hold it dear, and will carry it out. 

But what shall I say to the city, 

To the folk and to the elders ?’ 

Ea opened his mouth and speaks, 

Says to me, his bondman : 

‘Man, thus shalt thou speak unto them: 

Enlil hath taken a loathing to me, 

Therefore will I not any longer dwell in your city. 

The land of Enlil I will not see more’ ”. a 

Ut-Napishtim therefore is not to see the land of his birth any more. 
His ship had to land elsewhere. It was not to be a local flood, one 
of the many local floods that occurred in lower Sumer. 

Now if we study the King List we shall find that the first dynasty 
of Kings after the Flood is at Kish, not in Sumer, but in Akkad, in 
upper Mesopotamia inhabited by the Semites. Moreover in this 
dynasty there are four names which are Semitic." Then comes the 
dynasty of Uruk and then the first dynasty of Ur, which are fully 


1 Cf. above, pp. 197-198. 

2 Leonard, Gilgamesh, p. (>1. 

3 Cf. Woolley, The Sumerians, p. 48. 
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Sumerian. It seems therefore that the beginning of the post-Flood 
history of Mesopotamia, according to this document, is Semitic. 
The Sumerians are late comers after the Flood. In point of fact 
Sir Leonard Woolley confesses that in the lowermost levels of Ur he 
found “the same Hints and coloured pottery of the non-Sumerian 
folk”.' 

It seems therefore very doubtful, nay almost impossible, that the 
Flood should have affected lower Mesopotamia only. Mesopotamia 
may possibly have been affected, but the Flood undoubtedly covered 
a much larger area. We should remember that both in the Baby¬ 
lonian and in the Indian account, as well as in the biblical story and 
in Berossus, the ship stops at a mountain, and there are no mountains 
in lower Mesopotamia. 1 2 3 

The Flood is therefore an event prior to the history of Sumer 
and of the Sumerians. But it was an event of such an extraordinary 
importance, owing to its destructive effects as well as to the miracu¬ 
lous providence of God upon the family of Noah=Manu=Ut-Napish- 
tim, that its memory was deeply engraved in the minds of Noah’s 
descendants. When the Sumerians, children of ’Ham, landed on 
the shores of Mesopotamia, the memory of the Flood was one of the 
souvenirs, which they brought from India, a souvenir which did 
take deep roots in the new land at a later period, so as to appear a 
Sumerian story in its origin, growth and final development, just as it 
appears Indian in India and Egyptian in Egypt.* Our explanation 
is confirmed, though negatively only, by the recent excavations of 
Mesopotamia. Although the names of several ancient Mesopotamian 
cities, such as Sippar and Shuruppak, are spoken of as having been 
ruled by some of the pre-diluvian kings “no contemporary document 
has ever been found during recent excavations in the ruins of those 
cities which would link any one of the names in the list with the 

1 Woolley, l T r of the Chaldees, p. 20. 

2 As to the actual extension of the Flood cf. Sutcliffe, Who perished in the Flood ? (C.T.S.), 
pp. 10-20. Cf. also below, pp. 474-477. 

3 The same phenomenon took place in connection with the myth of the Lion-Fighter, of 
which we shall speak in a further volume of this work. The myth, originally Indian, takes a 
Sumerian shape in Sumer, with a Sumerian hero (Gilgamesh) and a Sumerian setting, though still 
keeping a few' Indian characteristics. 
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consecration for instance of a building or a statue, and so establish 
them as real persons”. 1 

There cannot be now any doubt as regards the relationship 
between the Sumerian account of the Flood and the biblical version 
of it. The general opinion among Sumeriologists is that “the 
biblical deluge is not original with the Hebrew redactors of the Bible”." 
Accordingly the Flood story of Genesis is qualified as a “variant” 
of the Sumerian Deluge epic. 3 Though differences between the 
biblical and Sumerian stories are very great, yet the parallelisms, 
including verbal identity and actual phraseology, are very remark¬ 
able. There is no objection in admitting that the story of the Flood 
as told in Genesis is based on the Sumerian legend ; but the author 
of the former put aside all the mythological elements which had 
crept in, the latter thus giving us the true history of that event, 
“the purified Hebrew version”. 4 

Many critics have tried to prove that the Hebrews learned of the 
Sumerian Flood through the Babylonian version, at the time of the 
captivity of Babylon, thus declaring that the author of the Hebrew 
version was not Moses but a much later author. But Sir C. Leonard 
Woolley finds much greater differences between the Babylonian 
legend and the biblical account than between the latter and the 
early Sumerian stories ; and since the oldest written versions of the 
Flood story in Sumer go back to more than two thousand years 
before Christ, i.e. “as early as the time of Abraham’s birth”, he is of 
opinion that the Hebrews knew the story through Abraham. 5 
Moses therefore heard of the Deluge through the descendants of 
Abraham in Egypt and could thus consign it to writing in the book 
of Genesis. 

As regards the ten kings who according to the King List reigned 
before the Flood, they were not Sumerian kings in the least. They 

Lloyd, 7 'win Rivers, pp. 16-17. 

Kramer, Sumerian Mythology, p. 97. 

Woolley, The Sumerians, p. 31. 

Woolley, Abraham, p. lf>7. 

Ibid., pp. 169-172. 
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have been compared to the ten kings of Egypt in pre-historic times, 
to the ten successors of Gaiomart, the first man of Iranian scriptures, 
to the ten pit/s who lived after the creation in India, and to the ten 
antidiluvian kings of Berossus’ chronicle. 1 Hence they very pro¬ 
bably are the Sumerian counterpart of the ten patriarchs, mentioned 
in Genesis before the story of the Flood. 2 3 Fr Burrows compares 
the meanings of the names of the King List with those of the biblical 
Patriarchs, and finds some very striking resemblances and parallel¬ 
isms.' 1 The present writer even considers the possibility of finding 
other Indian counterparts of the ten Patriarchs in the lists of the 
previous Buddhas and of the Jaina Tirtliankaras. 

1 Stein mucllcr, Some Problems of the Old Testament, I, pp. 86-87. 

2 Simon Prado, Praclcctioncs liiblicae, V.T., I, pp. 7.7-76. 

3 Burrows, “Notes on the Antediluvian Kings,” Oricntalia, 1, pp. .78-59. 



Chapter V 7 

THE HAMITIC INDO-MEDITERRANEAN RACE 

I 

THE MIGRATIONS OF THE DK AVIDIA NS 

The studies in the Proto-Indian civilization, in which I have 
been engaged for a number of years, both in India and in Spain 
and Italy, have led me to investigate the origins of the post-diluvian 
history of man, when the division of the great Noachic family took 
place. 

In the course of my study I witnessed the primitive Dravidian 
tribes of India leaving the shores of their country to settle in kurukur, 
“foreign lands’’, and in particular in the plains of Sumer, under the 
command of Uvanna (Oannes), Andubar and Odakon. 1 There, 
being known as Sumerians , they began building brick houses, accord¬ 
ing to Genesis,- after the pattern of those left at Mohcnjo-Daro or 
other cities of India. :t Members of the same Proto-Indian family 
likewise settled in Syria ; thus they lay the foundations of the great 
Hiititc Empire ; 4 and hence proceeding forward they reached the 
Mediterranean shores, where, known as Phoinikes ( Phoenicians ) 
from the name of their own tribe, the Panis (“Palm trees’’), they 
launched the greatest commercial undertakings of ancient times 
while others definitely settled in both the islands and the continent 
of Greece and in the Italian peninsula, where they are respectively 
known as Minoans, Minyans and Etruscans .* 

> Cf. above, pp. 180-201. 

* Gen., XI, 3. 

3 Cf. Marshall, op. cit., Ill, pis. XXIV, XL1V, XLV, etc. ; Vats, op. cit., II, pis. XXX, 
XXXI1, XXXIII and passim. 

4 Cf. Garstang, The Hittite Empire, pp. 1-11. The connections between the Hittites and the 
Proto-Indians may well be noted through their religion, their script and their sculpture. The 
affinities of the latter with Indian sculpture were pointed out as early as 1898 by Condor, The 
Hittites and their Language, pp. 129-130. We shall speak about this problem at length in the 
second volume of this work. 

6 Autran, Mithra, Zoroastre ct la prehistoire aryenne du christianismc, pp. 65-72. This 
migration will be studied at length in the following volume. 

8 Apollodorus, II, 1. Hoth ancient historians and archaeology point to Asia Minor and 
Syria, i.e. the Hittite Empire, as the original immediate home of the Etruscans. Cf. Haddon, 
The Wonderings of Peoples, p. 41. 
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Meanwhile other l.)ravidian tribes had also sailed from India 
to colonize the Yemen, 1 the future Land of Punt of the Egyptians. 
The Periplns of the Erythraean Sea narrates the foundation of the 
city of Eudaemon the modern Aden- -the centre of trade of the 
Minacans of Yemen, thus : “It was called Eudaemon, because in the 
early days of the city when the voyage was not yet made from 
India to Egypt, and when they did not dare to sail from Egypt to 
the ports across the ocean (those of India), but all come together 
at this place, it received the cargoes from both countries, just as 
Alexandria now receives the things brought both from abroad and 
from Egypt”.- The author of the Periplns clearly shows that 
Eudaemon was founded by the merchants of India- the Minas, 
called Minaeans by Strabo, 11 3 -as a stepping stone to proceed to 
Egypt. Pliny speaks of these Minaeans, as of the oldest commercial 
people of Arabia, who had a monopoly in the trade of myrrh and 
frankincense through their control of the caravan routes from the 
producing regions. 4 * The same author testifies to the relationship 
existing between these Minaeans and King Minos of Crete.’’ Prophet 
Ezechiel commemorates the fact that their trade expeditions reached 
the very Phoenician city of Tyre. 6 

These Minaeans finally, as seen above, crossed the Red Sea, 
and took possession of the land of the Nile, wherein they caused the 
wonderful Egyptian civilization to flourish. 7 In an instruction of 
Pharaoh Merikara, of the IXth dynasty, to his son (c. 2250), the old 
Monarch, describes the country of their origin in Asia, whence so 
many invasions had entered Egypt. “The country wherein he 
(the Asiatic) dwells is difficult, owing to its rivers, its numerous trees 
and its mountains which make the paths uncomfortable. As 
regards himself he can never remain in the same place; his legs are 


1 Hommel, ‘ ‘Arabia before Islam in Encyclopaedia of 1 slam, I, pp. 377-380. 

2 The Periplns of the Erythraean Sea, 20, p. 32. Cl. above, pp. 355-350. 

3 Strabo, XVI, 4, 2. 

4 Pliny, Saiural History, VI, 32. 

6 find. 

• Ezech., XXVII, 22. 

7 Elliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, pp. 81-101. Cf. above, pp. 325-339. 
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Fig. 2S7 

Arrival of dark people* from Asia in Kgvpt. from a painting in the tomb of Beni Hassan. 

(XI 1th dyn.) 


always on the move and he always fights from the time of Homs”. 1 2 
Merikara seems to depict India, certainly not Arabia or Mesopotamia, 
with its numerous rivers, vast forests and very high mountains. 
He moreover commemorates that first Indian invasion of the times 
of Horus.- Then these Asiatics spreading along the Northern Coast 
of Africa, where they were known as Garamantcs, Libyans, Numidians 
and Bcreberians, finally landed in the Iberian Peninsula, where 
the Romans met them and styled them Iberians , 3 because they 
lived near the river Ibdr, called by the Romans Iberus. Finally, 
some of the Iberians of Spain, progressing northwards settled in 
central Europe and even in the British Isles, where under the 
denomination of Druids they were later racially confused with 
the Celtic late comers. 4 These waves of successive migrations are 
acknowledged by modern anthropologists. The earliest one which 
arrived in Egypt is styled of “Proto-Hamites,” and it is suggested 
that the movement began in the latter part of the glacial period. 
“Successive migrations of light-skinned, pastoral Hamites came 
later. The earliest of these spread all over north Africa, those in 
the east were the archaic Egyptians, to the west were the Libyans 
(and their descendants the Berbers), those who crossed the Mediter¬ 
ranean formed the European branches of the Mediterranean race’’. 5 

1 Papyrus 110 of Petersburg, in Morct, Des Clans aux Empires, pp. 203-204. 

2 Cf. above, pp. 292-294. 

8 Phiiipon, Les Iberes, pp. 37-139. Cf. below, p. 480. 

4 Scliulten-Bosch Gimpera. Pontes Hispaniae Antiquae, 1, p. 03, vv. 190-198. Cf. Hcras, 
“Qui£nes cran los Druiclas ?", Ampurias (Barcelona), II, pp. 17-32. 

4 Had don. The Wanderings of Peoples, pp. 04-05. 
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All these ancient nations may now be considered from the anthro¬ 
pological point of view. First of all, Keith establishes the principle 
that the typical Hammite is dolichocephalic or long-headed.’ It is 
also acknowledged that the Mediterraneans are dolichocephalic. 1 2 
And Sergi thinks that “the Egyptians, as well as all other Hamitic 
peoples came from Asia’’. 3 “At the beginning of history,” says 
Haddon, “Asiatics came into Egypt at first from the south, bringing 
possibly bronze and probably the plough and corn”; 4 while Mons. 
Poisson is of opinion that the Mediterraneans entered Europe from 

the South in the 
course of the 
m e s o 1 i t h i c 
period. 3 

As regards 
India itself, the 
results of the 
ethnographical 
studies of Risley 
cannot be more 




significant. “All 
along the eastern 
and northern 
frontier of 
Bengal”, says he, 
“we meet with 
a fringe of com¬ 
pact tribes of the 
short-headed or 


Fig. 28H 

The two most ordinary cephalic types : (a) Dolichocephalic ol the Proto- 
Indo-Mediterraneans ; (l>) Brachycephalic of the Indo-Europeans. 


brachycephalic 
type, who are 


1 Keith, “The Racial Character of the Southern Arabs”, in Thomas, Arabia Felix , p. 327. 
In the dolichocephalous type the breadth of the head is less than four fifths of the length ; while 
in the brachycephalous or short-headed people the breadth is at least four fifths of the length. 

2 Poisson, Le Peuplement de VEuvope, pp. 98-99. 

8 Sergi, The Mediterranean Pace, p. 85. 

4 Haddon, op. cit., p. 55. 

6 Poisson, op. et loc. cit. 
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beyond question Mongolian. Starting from this area and travelling 
up the plains of India northwestward towards the frontier of the 
Punjab, we observe a gradual but 
steady increase of the dolichocephalic 
type of head ... Bengal itself is mostly 
mesaticephalic, and dolichocephaly only 
appears in some of the Dravidian tribes. 

In Beliar dolichocephalic averages are 
more numerous ; in Oudh and the 
North-West Provinces this type is 
universal and it reaches its maximum 
in the Punjab”. 1 2 * Ripley, after ac¬ 
knowledging that the autochthonous 
population of India is dolichocephalic 
and Mediterranean,- affirms: ‘‘There 
can be no doubt of their racial affiliation 
with our Berbers, Greeks, Italians and Spaniards. They are 
all members of the same race, at once the widest in its geogra¬ 
phical extension, the most populous, and the most primitive of our 
three European types”.'* The great Italian anthropologist Sergi 
was extraordinarily startled when realizing the absence of the well 
known so-called Aryan type from the actual population of India ; 
and, not daring to affirm that the Aryan invaders had been absorbed 
by the former inhabitants of the country, astonishingly concludes 
that “the Aryans of India were anthropologically different from the 
Aryans of Europe, who are brachycephalic”. 4 That is the reason 
why Dixon wrote about the Aryan invaders, in 1911: “The 
newcomers were tall in stature, fair of skin, and were a blend of 
Caspian and Mediterranean types”."' He had been misled by the 
universal cephalic type in India. What Sergi and Dixon did not 
dare to say in the beginning of the century has been boldly 



1 Kislev, Tribes and Castes of He neat, I, p. XL. 

2 Ripley, The Hares of Jiurnpe, p. 4AO. 

* Ibid., p. 151. 

4 Sergi, Gli Arii in ihiropa e in Asia, p. HH. 

4 Dixon, The Racial History of Man, p. 
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affirmed by Hall, of the British Museum, somewhat later: “Among 

the modern Indians, as amongst the modern 
Greeks or Italians, the ancient pre-Aryan type 
of the land has (as the primitive type of the 
land always does) survived, while that of the 
Aryan conqueror died out long ago’’.' This 
dolichocephalic type prevalent now throughout 
India is, therefore, the ancient Dravidian or 
Mediterranean type. “The Dravidians,” says 
Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, “apart from the 
Mohenjo-Daro context, have been suggested 
as being a Mediterranean people. The Mo- 
lienjo-Daro civilization shows noteworthy 
Mediterranean and West Asian affinities’’.- In 
point of fact out of the four definite types of 
skulls discovered among the few human 
remains unearthed in Mohenjo-Daro, the Mediterranean type is the 
most numerous 



Fig. 290 

\ dolichocephalic skull dis¬ 
covered a1 Mohenjo-Daro 
(Xnn/ia occipital is). 


Proto-Australoid Race 
Mediterranean Race 
Mongolian Branch of the Alpine Stock 
Alpine 


3 skulls 
C ,, 


Turning now to Mesopotamia, the 
above mentioned Mr Hall will again 
tell us of the ethnographical affinities 
of the Sumerians. “It is to this 
Dravidian ethnic type of India, that 
the ancient Sumerian bears most 
resemblance, so far as we can judge 
from his monuments. He was very 
likely a southern Hindu of the Dek- 
kan . . . And it is by no means im¬ 
probable that the Sumerians were an 



Fig. 291 

A dolichocephalic skull unearthed at 
Mohenjo-Daro (X or mu lateralis). 


1 Hall, 1'he Ancient History of the Xear East, p. 173. 

2 Chatterji, Indo-Aryan and Hindi , p. 43. 

3 Marshall, op. cit. t II, pp. 638-644, 
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Indian race which passed certainly by land, 
perhaps also by sea, through Persia to the 
valley of the Two Rivers”.' Buxton and 
Rice are of the same opinion : ‘‘There are 
indications that the older population both in 
India and Mesopotamia before the coming 
of the round heads, was similar”.- The studies 
of Sir Arthur B. Keith have confirmed this 
view. After examining the skulls unearthed 
during the excavations conducted in several 
Sumerian cities, Sir Arthur has found that 
the Sumerians were dolichocephalic and of 
large intellectual capacity." It is now, there¬ 
fore, admitted that the Sumerians were 
dolichocephalic,' different from the Semites living amongst them. 5 
Accordingly Prof. Elliot Smith thinks that the 
Sumerians belonged to the Mediterranean 
race.' 1 The Sumerians, according to Haddon, 

“consisted of a very dolichocephalic type with 
a strongly projecting occiput, finely cut face, 
straight narrow nose, fine lips and bearded — 
this may be regarded as Mediterranean”. 7 
Frankfort opines that even the people of al- 
’Ubaid belonged to the Mediterranean race," 
as he finds that their skulls, as well as the 
skulls of Ur, are Mediterranean." According A s " m< ‘ run from K,1Afa i < *- 


Fig. 292 

A Pro(o-Indian of llu* Indus 
Valley from Mnhcnjo-J)aro. 



Fig. 293 


1 Hall, op. cit., pp. 173-174. 

Buxton-Rice, "The Report on the Human Remains found at Kish," J.R.A.I., I.XT (1931), 

p. 93. 

3 Barton, "Whence Came the Sumerians ?", J.A.O.S., XLTX, p. 207. 

4 Barton. Semitic and Hamitic Origins, p. 39; Frankfort, Archaeology and the Sumerian 
Problem, p. 42. 

5 Poisson, Le Peuplement de !'Europe, p. 119. Keith admits that the Sumerians were mixed 
with the Semites at Ur. Cf. Frankfort, op. cii., pp. 40-41. 

6 Mackenzie, Myths of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 7. 

7 Haddon, The Races of Man and their Distribution, p. 101. 

8 Frankfort, op. rit., p. 40. 

9 Ibid., p. 41. Yet Woolley, undoubtedly influenced by the antiquated common idea 
that anything great could not but be Aryan, says that the Sumerians belonged to the Indo- 
Ruropean stock of the human race, Woolley, Vr of the Chaldees, p. 117, 
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to Dixon the dolichocephalic Medi¬ 
terranean type has prevailed all 
over Mesopotamia at all ages of 
history . 1 2 



Proceeding northwards we now 
come to the Hittite Empire. The 
Hittites are often described as 
Indo-Europeans. Yet Cowley, who 
has studied them well, would not 
describe them all as such. “The 
Egyptian portraits (of the Hittites),’’ 
says he, “look as if the people 
were dolichocephalic and probably 
of a Mediterranean stock’’.- This 
he takes as the original Hittite sub¬ 
stratum . 3 4 



' Fig. 29.-> 

Bust of a Sumerian cut in shell, 
from Khafaje. 


Fig. 294 

The traditional dolichocephalic portrait 
of Gilgamesh, King of Uruk, on the 
Sumerian seals, after one of the Akka¬ 
dian period. 

Evans also describes at 
least part of them as dolicoceplialic . 4 
The controversy about the race of the 
Hittites is mainly based upon the 
philological studies of the Czech 
scholar B. Hrozny, which nevertheless 
are not without suspicion. The official 
language of the Hittites, generally 
called ‘Hittite’, was supposed to have 
affinities with the Indo-European 


languages. Yet “the greater part of 
the vocabulary is of non Indo-European originTins seems to 
suggest the existence of an ancient Hittite language, totally different 
from the Indo-European languages, which was at a later period 


1 Dixon, The Racial History of Man, pp. 252-253. 

2 Cowley, The Hittites, p. 31. 

3 Ibid., p. 32. 

4 Evans, The Palace of Minos, I, p. 7. 

6 Gurney, The Hittites, p. 119, 
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l r ig. 29« 


(fjlll 




influenced by the Indo- 
European languages spoken 
by different waves of im¬ 
migrants in the neighbour¬ 
hood, the Mitanni the 
Kassites and even the very 
Aryas, on their way to Iran 
and to India. 1 In point 


A dolichocephalic skull found at Troy by Schliemann. fact tllO ProtoHittitc 


or Hattian language is totally different from 
the other later Indo-European languages.- This 
Proto-Hittite language presents some agglutina¬ 
tive characteristics which place it very close 
to the Dravidian languages of India. 11 3 It is 
well known how the Hittites spread up to 
the western coast of Asia Minor and even mixed 
with the people of Troy, at present called 
Hissarlik, helping them in their war against the 
Greeks. 4 Now “of the three skulls found by 
Schliemann in the second city of Troy it is 
significant that the two male skulls were 
dolichocephalic while the female skull was 
brachycephalic.” 5 (Fig. 290). The skulls excava¬ 
ted at Hissarlik, as Sergi remarks, have “a special 



form of ellipse constantly found in Africa and 
in the Mediterranean as far as the extreme 


Fig. 297 

A Hi Hite Prince, brother- 
in-law ol Harnesses 11, from 


west, in Spain and Portugal and in the Neoli- Egyptian i>as-r.*!ioi at 

Abu-Simbel, Nubia. 


1 The mention of Mitra, Indra, Vanina and the Nasatyas by the Mitanni at the end of their 
treaty of peace with the Hittite King Suppi ltd iuina (14th cent. H.C.) evidently proves their con¬ 
nection with the tribes ol the Arvas before their final settlement in the east. Cf. Albright, The 
Archaeology of Palestine , pp. 8(5, 182. About the treaty of peace between the Mitanni and the 
Hittites, cf. Konovv, The Aryan Gods of the Mitani People, pp. 1-2. 

2 Gurney, op. cit., p. 129. 

3 Cf. Ihid, p. 122. It is true that the language only is not a safe index to determine the 
race of a nation. Nevertheless when a nation has successively spoken several languages the 
most ancient of all has the greatest probability of being the original language, which we may 
call the racial language of the nation. 

4 Gladstone, Homeric Synchronism, p. 178 ; Schliemann, Jlios, p. 159. 

6 Savce, ‘’The Aryan Problem — fifty years later,” Antiquity, I, p. 209. These male skulls 
were of soldiers, probably Hittite helpers, as the weapons found with them show . 
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thic interments of Great Britain. . . I find that all these forms are 
common to the countries we have ex¬ 
plored, to Egypt and to Ethiopia”. 1 
Consequently he concludes: “I am 
convinced that the primitive popula¬ 
tion of Lycia and the rest of Asia 
Minor, as also of Syria, is of the same 
type as the Egyptian, and derived 
from the same centre of diffusion. 

This primitive population constituted 
the Hittite nation, which, in this case, 
could not have been Turanian, as 
Wright and Sayce believe, nor of 
brachycephalic Armenoid type as 
Luschan argues”. 2 “That is,” adds 
Prof. Bhupendranath Datta, “he 

... Fig. 2!tS 

takes the primitive population to be Tllc ( , reek physician As C ie,m.s, after 

of dolicocephalic type, like the other a bust " f tht ’ 4th century i«\ 

Mediterraneans”. 2 “Summarizing the anthropological history of 

Asia Minor, we draw the following conclusions. First, that the 

Mediterranean or Iranian racial type represents the older layer in 

this part of the world ... A second racial element, subsequently 

superposed, is that of the Armenoid or brachycephalic type . . . 

Finally on top of all has come the modern layer of immigrants 

and more or less nomadic Turks and their fellows”. 4 

The same are the ethnographical results of the excavations held 
in Crete, about the ancient Minoans. The oldest tombs discovered 
in that island are of Mediterranean dolichocephals. 5 They still 
continue the same in later times. “The great majority of the skulls 
found in Crete”, says Barton, “are dolichocephalic. It seems clear, 

1 Sergi, The Mediterranean Race, p. I .HI. 

2 Thid., pp. 150-151. 

8 Datta, “Ancient Near East and India,” The Calcutta Review, LXIV (1037), p. 257. 

4 Riply, op. cit., p. 448. 

4 Poisson, op. cit., pp. 126-127 ; Dottin, Les Anciens Peuples de TEurope, p. 19; Dussaud 
Les Civilisations Prehelteniques, pp. 445, 455 ; Dixon, op. cit., p. 193. 
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in S.W. Arabia, after a bas-relief 
in Deir el-Bahari. 


therefore, that the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation belonged to the Mediterranean 
race”. 1 And this type seems to have 
prevailed in Greece during the his¬ 
torical period, as the numerous Greek 
statues and busts kept in museums 
all over the world sufficiently prove. 
(Fig. 298). 

As regards the old kingdom of the 
Minaeans of Arabia Sir Arthur Keith 
finds its present inhabitants anthropo¬ 
logically related not with the inhabi¬ 
tants of North Arabia but with the 
inhabitants of north Africa.- He finds 
in them clear ‘‘Hamitic affinity”, 3 and 
remarks (that some of them “give a 


strong hint to the Dravidian, i.c. Tamil 
or Singhalese”. 4 ‘‘The occurrence, in South 
Arabia, of these types,” says he, ‘‘raises an 
interesting question ; have they an Eastern 
(Indian) origin, or have the Dravidians 
moved in from the west, or have both 
come from a common (intermediate) 
centre, or, finally, do both represent rem¬ 
nants of a once common aboriginal popula¬ 
tion, the traces of which are now largely 
obliterated through the impact of later 
waves of migration ? . . . How are we to 
account for the resemblances of the 
Hamites of Africa with the Dravidians of India ?”. 5 



Fig. 300 

A skull found in the cemetery 
of Adichanallur, S. India. 

On the other 


1 Barton, op. cit p. 53. 

2 Keith, “The Racial Character of the Southern Arabs' 
and 319-321. 

8 Ibid., p. 327. 

* rbid., p. 331. 

« Ibid., p. 332. 


in Thomas, Arabia helix, pp. 310 
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hand a modem traveller finds that the present people of South 
Arabia, totally different from the Arabs of the central and 
northern regions, resemble the type of the old Sumerian sculptures 
and statues. 1 2 * 

The last remark of Sir Arthur introduces us to the lands of 
Egypt. The great anthropologist Prof. Elliot Smith is of the opinion 
that the pre-Dynastic Egyptians be¬ 
longed to the Mediterranean race just 
as the Sumerians.- Such is also the 
opinion held by Dixon.On the 
other hand he has also stated that 
it is not possible to distinguish be¬ 
tween a skull found in the cemetery 
of Adichanallur, Tirunelveli District, 
and a few pre-Dynastic skulls of 
Egypt. 4 (Figs 300, 301). In a similar 
way, Keith finds an extraordinary 
similarity between the Sumerian skulls 
and the pre-Dynastic Egyptian skulls 
to the extent of affirming that both 
seem to have a common origin. 5 Dr 
Stoessiger, still more dogmatic, affirms 
that the 60 skulls found in the pre- 
Dynastic tombs of Egypt are emi¬ 
nently dolichocephalic, but having r 

SUch cliffereilC.es as are only found skull discovered ill Meydutn 
among the ancient Indians.* Mons. Mastai». Egypt. 

Poisson also avers that the culture discovered in the pre-Dynas¬ 
tic tombs of Egypt is the culture of the Mediterranean dolicho- 

1 Chcesman, “The Deserts of Jafuraand Jahrin " .Geographical Journal, I.XV (1U2A), p. I2I>. 

2 Elliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, p. 144. 

8 Dixon, op. cit., pp. 193-194 

4 Cf. Slater, Dravidian Element in Indian Culture , p. 81, n., pis. VI and VII. 

6 Cf. Barton, “Whence Came the Sumerians ?", op. cit., p. 297. 

• Stoessiger, “A Study of the Badarian Erania recently excavated l>v the British School 
of Archaeology in Egypt", liiometrka, XIX (1927), pp. 125-127. 
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cephalic nations. 1 * And Mons. Jequier 
concludes that the race that inhabited 
archaic Egypt “was very familiar 
to the race which in the oldest times 
dwelt throughout the Mediterranean 
basin, and related in particular to 
the Libyans and Bereberes. Thus 
one finds the same funeral ritual, 
and the same system of burial in 
primitive Egypt, in the Greek Is¬ 
lands, in Greece and even in Italy- 
All this seems to suggest a racial 
relationship among the peoples that 
inhabited these countries before the 
Aryan {sic) invasion. They have also pointed out some elements of 
Sudanese or rather Nubian origin. . . . There is nothing there of 
Aryan or even Semitic races ”.~ This similarity of race con¬ 
sequently caused no change in the original Hamitic population of 
Egypt when other Mediterraneans invaded the country of the 
Nile. “The historical invasions of Egypt”, remarks Haddon, 
“were by peoples of such close physical similarity, that the racial 
type was little affected by them ; thus the invasions of the Delta 
by the Libyans from the west, and the Mediterranean ‘sea-peoples’ 
from the north in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.C. made 
no lasting impression on the population”. 3 

As to the other ancient nations of North Africa, Bates, who has 
made very deep scholarly studies of their different aspects, informs 
us that “from the Mediterranean to the Sudan, and from the Atlantic 
to the Red Sea dialects of the Hamitic family are yet to be found”. 4 
From which he concludes that the substratum of the population 
of this vast tract must have been Hamitic, though the present 

1 Poisson, op. cit., p. 123. 

a Jequier, op. cit., pp. 85-80. 

* Haddon, op. cit., p. 58. 

4 Bates, The Eastern Libyans , p. 42. 



Pig. 302 

Portrait of a captive of the l.cbu 
(Libyans), from a sculpture of Medinet 
Abu, Egypt. 
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population appears at 
times blended with 
negroid and xantho- 
chroid elements. The 
purest of all seem to be 
the Berbers of Sahara 
who are decidedly do¬ 
lichocephalic, with a 
few brachycephals who 
are considered a foreign 
element. 1 These Berbers, 
in spite of a slight 
negro and Arab mixture, 
are supposed to be 
“purer and more typical 
than any other Hamitic 
people of the present 
times”.- 


Eif?. 303 

Portrait of an Iberian youth found in flu* Orro de 
I os Santos, Eastern Spain. 


The archaeological 
and ethnological studies 
made by Dr Bosch 
Gimpera, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Barcelona, have proved the important role played by 
North Africa as the centre out of which the Hamites finally migrated 
to Spain. 3 Accordingly Mons. Montandon writes: “Anthropolo¬ 
gically, therefore, the Indo-Afghans are united to the Berbers of 
North-Africa and to the Iberians of Spain and surrounding is¬ 
lands”. 4 In point of fact the skulls found in the Spanish dolmens 
are all dolichocephalic. r “ “As in France”, says Dixon, “the Medi¬ 
terranean type seems to have been the most important (in Spain). 


J find p. 41. 

2 Tbid p. 44. 

8 Bosch Gimpera, “La Prehistoria Africana y el Origen de los Pueblos Camitas’ Anuario 
de Prehistoria Madrilefia, I (1930), p. 9. 

4 Montandon, La Race. Les Races, p. 260. 

5 Munro, Prehistoric Britain , p. 187. 
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The brachycephalic elements cannot be determined, but seem 
to have been relatively much less abundant than in France; and 
the peninsula appears to have retained its predominantly dolicho¬ 
cephalic character until the end of 
the neolithic times”.' From North¬ 
east Africa including Abyssinia to 
the Atlantic all peoples have been 
found predominantly Mediterranean. 1 2 3 
This is particularly remarkable in 
the region of the Sahara and Libyan 
deserts and* round Carthage. 4 5 6 So 
are also the Guanche of the Canary 
Islands.’’ 

Passing now to the eastern lands 
of the Mediterranean basin, the 
Natufian skeletons discovered in the 

Fig. 304 

A soldierol tlw land of Canaan, alter HOW famous Caves of Mount Carmel 
an Egyptian painting. by Miss Garrod have been recognized 

as undoubtedly belonging to the Mediterranean race by Sir Arthur 
Keith and Dr T. McCown.® 

As regards the Phoenicians, Prof. Albright reporting the pro¬ 
gress of Prof. Dunand’s excavations in the chalcolithic cemetery 
of Byblos, says : ‘‘The human skeletal remains are of special interest, 
since they were abundant and in part well preserved. The average 
height of the men was 356cm. (5 ft. 2 in.) and the crania are prevailing¬ 
ly long-headed(therefore dolichocephalic)(in a few cases mesocephalic). 
As pointed out by Dunand, the physical type of these chalcolithic 



1 Dixon, op. fit., p. 153. 

2 Ibid., pp. 204 and 205. 

3 Ibid., p. 203. 

4 Ibid., p. 190. 

5 Ibid., p. 201. 

6 McCown, The Ladder of Progress in Palestine, pp. 45-50. This is the earliest settlement of 
the Mediterranean man known up to now, as it belongs to the mesolithic period (10,000 to 8,000 
years ago). Was this perhaps the first Hamitic settlement which History must register, one 
of whose offshoots, migrated to India where the race especially developed and progressed, 
intellectually and materially, to the extent we now so much admire ? 
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men of Byblus approximated closely to that of the mesolithic Natu- 
fians of Carmel (in the old land of Canaan), whose remains were 
recovered by Miss Garrod several years ago. It is also related to 


that of the Badarians of 
Upper Egypt who flourish¬ 
ed not later than c. 4000 
B.C. Since the precise 
type of man in question 
survives only in traces, 
we are hardly justified in 
making any inferences 
with regard to the linguist¬ 
ic group to which it be¬ 
longed. The most plausible 
view is perhaps that it 
represents the basic stock 
from which the north-east 
African Hamites sprang”. 1 
“The Natufians them¬ 
selves”, adds Prof. Al¬ 



bright, ‘‘were typical early 3(| . 

Mediterraneans, with slen- Portrait of ail Etruscan, after a sarcophagus from 


der bony structure, long- 


Cerveteri, in the* neighbourhood of Rome. 


headed (dolichocephalic) and delicate of features”. 2 


The conclusion arrived at by these American scholars cannot 
be very encouraging to those who defend the Semitic origin of the 
Phoenicians. The same seems to be the result of the scientific 
examination of archaeological relics. Miss Moore, after studying the 
features of an image of a Carthagenian priestess (who occupying 
such a high rank must belong to the original Phoenician stock), 
remarks : “The Semitic mould is hardly recognizable”. 3 


1 The Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 00, December 1935, pp. 4-5. 
* Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, p. 60. 

8 Moore, Carthage of the Phoenicians , p. 147. 
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The Etruscans of Italy also are acknowledged to be dolichoce¬ 
phalic, 1 (Fig. 305) and consequently to belong to the Mediterranean 
race. 2 3 This type seems to spread from the valley of the river Po in 
North-eastern Italy. 2 The same type is found in Sicily, spreading 
from the eastern coast, 4 and in Sardinia. 5 * 

The migrations of the Iberians to Central and Western Europe 
are once more confirmed by ethnographical studies. Ripley, after 
studying a number of points of contact between the so-called neoli¬ 
thic people of central Europe and the Sumerians,* concludes that 
the Hallstatt people were of Mediterranean type. 7 8 * Dixon also 
acknowledges a “predominantly dolichocephalic population, pri¬ 
marily of Mediterranean type’’, existing in France from the Neolithic 
times down to the Carlovingian period and considers probable 
that “the larger part of the Mediterranean peoples came (to the 
British Isles) from Britanny across by sea to the southern coast, in 
the vicinity of the Island of Wight, and thence spread along the 
coasts and across the Irish Sea”. 11 Similarly Haddon says : “Various 
branches of the Mediterranean race first spread over Southern 
and W'estern Europe and the British Isles as neolithic man”. 10 

In particular, as regards the British Isles it was Sir Daniel 
Wilson who, after the study of all the craniological materials avail¬ 
able, as early as 1850, maintained that “the earliest British people 
were characterized by markedly elongated and narrow skulls, to 
which he gave the name kmnbecephalic; and that after a time a 
brachycephalic people appeared on the scene’’." Accordingly the 
crania found in the chambered cairns of Wiltshire, Somerset, Glou- 

1 Ripley, op. cit., pp. 2(50. Cf. p. 265. 

2 Tlfid., p. 269 ; Dixon, op. cit., pp. 142-143. 

3 Dixon, op. cit., pp. 193-194. 

4 Tbid., pp. 140-141. 

* Tbid., p. 149. 

* Ripley, Races of Europe, p. 439. 

7 Tbid., p. 500. 

8 Dixon, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 

* Tbid., p. 65. 

10 Haddon, op. cit., pp. 40. 

11 Munro, Prehistoric Britain , pp. 238-239. 
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cester, Dorset and some neighbouring localities and in the Island 
of Arran belong to a dolichocephalic race. 1 
Finally after the systematic exploration of 
many barrows all over Britain, Dr Thurman 
could express his results in this classical 
aphorism : “Long barrows, long skulls ; round 
barrows, short skulls’’.- (Fig. 300). Therefore 
all the long barrows contain bodies of Medi¬ 
terraneans, and must be earlier that the 
round barrows, which seem to be the tombs 
of the later invaders of Indo-European stock.® 

Lord Abercromby arrived at the same con- i i g . 306 

elusion after the study of the English beaker skull ir<>m a long barrow 

" . . in Britain. 

to which he was the first to assign a conti¬ 
nental parentage, viz. the 'corded ware’ of Jutland and the ‘bel- 
beaker’ of Spain. 4 The ‘bel-beaker’ folk came to England “from 
the south, almost certainly from Spain. They were round-headed 
and buried their dead in separate graves, without barrows. I hey 
used a copper dagger, attached to its hilt by a short tang of the metal, 
and they made a fine pottery which was either red or black. Their 
beakers, unlike the corded ware, had no constriction between neck 
and body. Instead, they show a graceful outline like an inverted 
bell, and the whole vessel is covered with zones of fine ornamenta¬ 
tion ”. r> 

Accordingly it has been acknowledged that the civilization of 
the Iberian Peninsula, and especially that of Portugal, exercised a 
great influence in England and in particular in Ireland. 0 It is well 
known in fact that “a strong element of the Mediterranean type 
exists in the south of England and of Ireland. The Iberians would 

j Ibid., pp. 186 and 239. 

8 Ibid., p. 239. 

3 Cf. Dixon, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 

4 Mitchell-Kennedy, “Prehistoric Man in Scotland", Chambers Journal, 1932, p. 787. 

6 Ibid., pp. 787- 788. 

8 Bosch Gimpera, ‘I rapporci fra la civilta mediterranea nella fine dell’ eta del bronzo", 
Atti del Convegno Archeologico Sardo, 1926, p. 3. 
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be the invaders according to tradition ; and recent prehistoric studies 
have established that there existed direct relations between Ireland 
and Spain in very ancient times. Fleure, in his study about the 
valleys of England, admits that “the brown people of his country 
belong to the race hailing from Africa”. 1 * This pre-Celtic Iberian 
or Mediterranean type appears to dominate in Wales,- and spe¬ 
cially in South-Wales. 3 This is the type surviving in “so many people 
still living on the more secluded and out-of-the-way portions of 
the British Isles”. 4 They are described by Dixon as “a dolichocepha¬ 
lic brunet type, with a stature which, while absolutely above the 
medium, is yet relatively the shortest in the region”. 5 * These 
ethnographical similarities and numerous points of contact between 
the Mediterranean cultures and the early culture of Ireland in par¬ 
ticular, had inclined a Spanish scholar of the early 19tli century to 
believe that the Phoenicians had reached the shores of Ireland." 
These people of Iberian stock settled in Ireland are known in the 
traditions of the island as Fomorians. 7 

The Mediterranean family of dolichocephals did not stop in 
France and the British Isles. We find them in Belgium, south of 
Chanvaux, 8 * 10 in the valley of the Rhine and Southern Germany and 
in some places of Switzerland, like Pierre-Portay and Chamblandes, 
near Lausanne.® The same dolichocephalic type has been discovered 
in many tombs of the bronze age in Sweden and Denmark. 1 " Mons 
Poisson remarks that “proves of an immigration of the Mediterranean 
race hailing from the south and probably from Africa are found 
almost in the whole of Europe”. 11 

1 Poisson, op. cit., pp. 94-95. 

3 Cf. LIod, A History of Wales, I, p. 15. 

3 Finn, The English Heritage, p. 7. Thu ancient inhabitants of South Wales, people of 
swarthy complexion and curly hair, were identified by Tacitus with the Silures, who were old 
Iberians. Cf. Munro, Prehistoric Britain, p. 247. 

4 Munro, op. cit., p. 147. 

* Dixon, op. cit., p. 72. 

4 Villanueva, [hernia Phoenicia, cap, XXVIII, p. 126tf. 

7 Lawless, Ireland, pp. 5-6. 

8 Poisson, op. cit., p. 94. 

• Ibid.; Dottin, op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

10 Dottin, op. cit., p. 45. 

11 Poisson, op. cit., p. 95. Cf. Sergi, The Mediterranean Race t pp. 205-232. 
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All these ancient nations, originators of the great civilization 
of ancient times, constitute the Mediterranean race, so wonderfully 
described by the anthropologist Sergi. 1 Hence these civilizations, 
proceeding all from the same root, having all similar essential ele¬ 
ments, though taking all pride in their characteristic typical side¬ 
lights, may rightly be called Proto-Indo-Mediterranean civiliza¬ 
tions." Sergi supposed that the original cradle of this Mediter¬ 
ranean race was Africa, probably the Sahara region/ 1 3 Dixon first 
seemed doubtful about this point : “The sources of this Mediter¬ 
ranean factor are not yet by any means clear.” Yet, he is finally 
inclined to make it south European : “Since it was already abundant 
in the Southwest of Europe, it may have crossed from Spain or 
perhaps from Italy and journeyed eastward along the northern 
coast of Africa to the Nile delta and so on up the river”. 4 * We may 
now show, following the indication of St Isidore of Seville, that 
the North African migration of the Mediterraneans took place 
following the opposite direction ; and that their place of origin was 
India. 8 


II 

THE DRAVIDIANS AND THE HAMITIC FAMILY 

But what race is this Mediterranean race from the biblical point 
of view ? Or in other words, what relationship did ever exist 
between those Proto-Indo-JVIediterraneans and the three sons of 
Noah ? 

Before studying this question we may remind our readers of 
what Keith has stated, as shown above, viz. that “the typical Hamitic 
is dolichocephalic”. This anthropologist moreover equates the 

1 Sergi, The Mediterranean Race. 

2 This Mediterranean race is practically equivalent to the so-called “Turanian race'’ of 
ancient ethnologists, an artificial denomination coined to denote those peoples which preceded 
the Indo-European or Semitic nations in South Europe and West Asia. The word I u rani an 
comes from the noun Tura found in the A vesta, as the name of a clan inhabiting ancient Iran 
prior to the invasion of the Aryas. Cf. Heras, “The Dravidians of Iran”, in Indica, p. 106. 

3 Sergi, op. cit., p. 43. 

4 Dixon, op. cit., p. 193. 

6 Cf. above, pp. 399-403. 
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two terms ‘Hamitic’ and ‘Dravidian’. 1 2 3 Now in order to elucidate 
this question, so interesting not only in relation with biblical studies, 
but also from the broader viewpoint of general ethnography, it is 
worth studying the biblical narrative of the first exploits of the 
Sumerians before the beginning of Abraham’s history. Chapter XI 
of Genesis- gives an account of those beginnings and of the spreading 
of the Sumerians throughout the world at the foot of the tower of 
Babel . s According to recent interpreters only a portion of the des¬ 
cendants of Noah settled in Sennaar — Sumer. 4 They were the Sume¬ 
rians. 5 * Now in Chapter X, while mentioning the parting and spread¬ 
ing of the children and descendants of Noah throughout the known 
world, the writer introduces Nemrod, as the King of that portion of 
Mesopotamia inhabited by the Sumerians,* and at the same time he 
informs us that this Nemrod was a descendant of Khus, a son of 
Cham or ’Ham, Noah’s second son. 7 8 * Therefore we may rightly 
conclude that Nemrod, King of the Sumerians, probably one their 
first kings,* himself a Sumerian, was a descendant of ’Ham. This 
reveals to us what the origin of the Sumerian nation was, doubtlessly 
issuing likewise from Noah’s second son, that is Hamitic. 0 

Having settled this point we could easily deduce that, since the 
Sumerians are Hamitic, the Proto-Indians, who are the trunk out of 
which the Sumerians are only a branch, must also perforce be of 
Hamitic origin. In point of fact the eldest son of 'Ham is mentioned 
as Khus. 10 11 Now r the country of Khus is said to be neighbouring 
on the Arabs ; n through which country one of the rivers of Paradise, 

1 Keith, “The Racial Character of the Southern Arabs", op. cit., p. 327. 

2 vv. 1-9. 

3 The attention of the readers is drawn to the fact that the biblical account does not speak 
of the dispersion of the whole human race, in this passage; such dispersion was already referred 
to in the preceding chapters. 

4 Kortleitner, op. cit., p. 13. 

5 Ibid., p. 15. 

« Gen., X, 10. 

7 Gen., X, 8; / Par., T, 10. 

8 Such a thing seems to be hinted at by those words : “And the beginning of his kingdom 
was Babylon" (X, 10). He is now identified with the Sumerian hero Ximurta, who is said to have 
slain dragons and monsters. Kortleitner, op. cit., p. 15. note 1. 

• Such is also the conclusion of Kortleitner, op. cit., pp. 15 and 18. 

10 Gen., X, 6 ; 1 Par., 1, 8, 

11 U Par., XXT. 16. 
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the Gehon or Gison, is mentioned as flowing. 1 According to modem 
exegesis this country seems to be east of ancient Sumer, i.e. lower 
Mesopotamia, 2 that is Elam, in modem Iran, bordering on the 
country of the Hindu-Kush, i.e. India. Schoff in the Peripl-us of 
the Erythraean Sea finds Khusite reminiscences in relation with the 
coast of Makran (Balochistan) and in the geography of the place. 3 
After the study of all this evidence some authors had announced, 
already more than half a century ago, that the descendants of Khus 
seem to be the first inhabitants of India known to history. 4 In 
point of fact the Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela had visited Chulam 
(Ouilon) in Malabar in the 12th century and he faithfully records 
in the account of his travels that that city was situated “on the 
confines of the country of the sun-worshippers, who are descendants 
of Kush, are addicted to astrology and are all black’’. 5 6 

We find some circumstantial evidence of this Hamitic origin of 
the Indian race in the very literature of India. It is well known 
that the Noah of the Indian Flood is Manu." Consequently Manu 
is styled “the son of Vivasvat”, 7 8 9 equating him with Yama, the 
first man, that is the first father after the Flood, confusing him with 
the progenitor of mankind. Thus he is called “a father” or “our 
father” ; H for he was in fact the father or ancestor of the Indians 
themselves, being the children of ’Ham. Thus the Satapatha Brdh¬ 
mana describes the race of Manu as the Indian race. 0 Manu more¬ 
over is called the first sacrificer and institutor of the sacrifice, 10 11 a 
dear reminiscence of the sacrifice he offered after the Flood," an 
event of extraordinary importance rightly commemorated also by 


1 Gen., II. 13. 

2 Cf. Knciso Viana, op. cit., pp. 113-114. 

3 Schoff, The Periplus, p. 102. Cf. above, pp. 384-387. 

4 Laouenan, l)u Brahmanism?, II, p. 332; Yi^wa-Mitra, f.’aurorc indienne tie la Genese t 
pp. 208-217. 

5 Benjamin of Tudela’s Travels, in Komroff Contemporaries of Marco Polo , p. 309. 

6 Cf. above, pp. 413-418. 

7 Rg., Val.,4, 1 ; Ath., VIII, 10, 24 ; Satapatha Brdhmana, XIII, 4, 3, 3, etc. 

8 Fig., II, 33, 13. Cf. Lenormant, Histoire anciennr de l’ Orient, I, p. 107. 

9 Satapatha Brdhmana, I, 8, 1, 0-10. 

10 Tbid., X, 03, 7 ; I, 70, 3; T, 44, 11 ; Taittiriya Samhitd, I, 1, 2, etc. 

11 Satapatha Brdhmana, 1, 8, l, 7 ; Gen., VIII, 20. 
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Genesis ,' by Berosus- and by the Poem of Gil-gamesh .* Now Manu 
is said to have had children, but only one of those children is speci¬ 
fically mentioned twice in Indian sruti. His name is Nabhane¬ 
distha (“the nearest to the navel”), a name which originally perhaps is 
not a name, but only an epithet of endearment, or perhaps an adjec¬ 
tive showing that he was the youngest of the brothers. In connection 
with this boy, who is said to have been studying, it is narrated that 
he was deprived of the part of inheritance which corresponded to 
him, when Manu divided the property among his children ; 4 or 
when the brothers divided the property of their father among them¬ 
selves, they did not give him the share that corresponded to him. 5 
This persistency in showing Nabhanedistha as deprived of his 
property, (though the two accounts differ in the way how he was 
deprived), may be a memory of the punishment inflicted on ’Ham, 
in the person of his son Canaan (as we shall see later) when Noah 
heard of his lack of respect to himself. Nabhanedistha thus would be 
'Ham himself; and it would be quite fitting that the Indians should 
remember him and his being chastised by his father, as he was the 
ancestor of the whole Hamite nation. He is once more spoken as 
“the Prince in heaven” in the 10th mandala of the Rgvedaf which 
is so much influenced by Dravidian thought. This denomination 
shows the high respect with which Nabhanedistha’s memory was 
held among the Dravidians of India. Once more this respect is 
clearly detected in that exclamation : “Welcome the son of Manu, 
ye who are most wise”, 7 which we find repeated four times in another 
hymn of the same mandala. In the smrti the sons of Manu have 
increased up to nine 8 and even ten," in order to explain the early 
origin of the castes (not only the main four castes, but even some of 


1 Gin ., VIII, 20. 

2 Wallis Budge, The Babylonian Story of the Deluge, p. 29. 

3 Ibid., p. 37. 

4 Taittirfya Samhitd, Ill, 1, 9. 

5 Aitareya Brdhmana , V, 2, 14. 

• Rg., X, til, 18. 

7 Ibid., 02, 1-4. It is acknowledged that this son of Manu referred to in this text is Nabha¬ 
nedistha. Cf. Griffiths’ trans. II, p. 400, n. 1. 

■ Yi$nu Parana, IV, i, 5; Mdrkandeya Purdna, LXXI, 11-12. 

• Srimad Bhdgavatani, IX, I, 11-12 ; VIII, XIII, 2-3 ; Padma Purdna, Patala Khanda. 
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the sub-castes). The names of these sons of Manu vary in the 
different Puranas, nor are they always given in the same order, which 
shows that the tradition about this numerous progeny of Manu is 
not deeply rooted. Yet amongst them all Nabhanedistha is always 
mentioned, though at times his name is differently spelt. It is 
preferably written as Nabhaganedistha, though once intead of 
spelling Nabhaga, it is given as Na-bhaga, “no share' 1 , with a clear 
allusion to the legend of Vedic literature referred to above. 1 This 
legend is also repeated in the Srimad Bhagavatam though with new 
added embroidery to make him appear the ancestor of the Brah- 
manas. 2 Yet puranic as well as epic literature speak of a fault 
committed by one of the sons of Manu, here specifying it in detail — 
having killed his preceptor’s cow ( guru-go-badhat )—which is made 
the cause of his becoming a Sudra, but he who committed the offence 
is not Nabhanedistha in this case, but Prsadhra. 3 The specification 
of this fault evidently belongs to a later period of cow veneration 
which is totally absent in early history. The transfer of the fault 
from Nabhanedistha to his supposed brother is perhaps due to the 
increase of the veneration of the former, clearly revealed already 
in the Rgveda, which veneration did not cause his special punish¬ 
ment of not sharing the paternal inheritance with his brothers to be 
absolutely forgotten. 4 * 6 

In a similar way the Hamitic origin of several Mediterranean 
nations is confirmed by new light coming from both sacred and pro¬ 
fane history. One of the sons of Canaan, 'Ham’s first born son, 
was Hetha/’ who apparently was the ancestor of the Hittites, called 
always in Holy Writ “Hcthaei” in later times. Sidon was a brother 
of Hetha, since he also was a son of Canaan. 0 Now Sidon is supposed 
to be the father of the Phoenicians, one of whose most famous cities 

1 Cf. Wilson, The Vishnu Parana , III, p. 231, note 1. Sometimes he is spoken of as Xilbhaga, 
the son of Distha. Cf. Mdrkandeya Parana, CXIII, 2. 

2 .S' rl ma d B hag a vat am, T X, 41, 1-13. 

3 Visnu Parana, IV, \, 12. Cf. Harivamsa, 659. 

4 Cf. Heras, “The Curse of Noe”, Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XII, pp. 04-1)7. 

6 Gen., X, 15 ; I Par., I, 13. 

6 Ibid. 
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was named after him. Consequently both Hittites and Phoenicians 
were Hamitic. 1 

In the same way Mizraim, who settled in Egypt- and is always 
considered as the ancestor of the Egyptians, is also a son of ’Ham. 
Moreover it is a fact that 
Egypt is called “the country 
of ’Ham” several times in 
the Psalms of David/' which 
shows a persistent tradition 
among the Hebrews that 
Egypt was inhabited by des¬ 
cendants of ’Ham. Modern 
scholars fully agree as regards 
the Hamitic origin of the 
Egyptians, 4 (Fig. 307) and con¬ 
sider the Egyptian language 
as the most important mem¬ 
ber of the Hamitic group. 5 

The Bible likewise informs 
us that one of the sons of 
Mizraim was Lehabim,® who 
is supposed to be the father 
of the Libyans, called Lubim 
in other biblical books, 7 which is translated as Libyes by the 
Scptuagmta. Accordingly in the oasis of Siwa, the most famous 

1 It lias been said, since Movers published his book, Die Phonizier (Ronn, 1841-1856), that 
the Phoenicians were Semitic, on the plea that they spoke a Semitic dialect. That was the effect 
of the confusion that has existed sometimes between race and language. Cf. Heras, “La Cuestion 
Arya”. Hazdn y L'e, CXX, pp. 290-291. The present writer has studied the Phoenician civiliza¬ 
tion in a special way and has found that it is thoroughly Hamitic. Moreover the Phoenician 
migration, according to the documents we possess now, proceeded from the Erythraean Sea, 
that is the Arabian Sea, i.e. the shores of India. The ancient names afforded bv the texts 
recently unearthed in Ras Shamra, as much as the national name, “Phoenicians'’, point out 
India as the country of their origin. 

58 Gen., X, « ; / Par., I, 8. 

3 As. LXXVIIl, 51 ; CIV, 23, 27 , CV, 22. 

4 Cottevieille-Cxiraudet, L'Egypte avant I'Histoire, p. 149. 

6 Gray, Foundations of Language , p. 365. 

« Gen., X, 13 : / Par., 1-11. 

7 II Par,, XII, 3 ; XVI ; Nah., III, 9 ; Dan., XI, 43. 



Fig. 307 

A portrait of Pharaoh Seti l, after an Egyptian 
lias-relief in a temple at Abydos, showing the 
dolichocephalic shape of his skull. 
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place of worship in Libya in ancient times, ’Ham himself, their 
ancestor, used to receive adoration.' The modern inhabitants of 
Libya are still classified as Hamitic, though much mixed with the 
negro population." 

Furthermore we must draw the attention of our readers to the 
opinion of several historians, archaeologists and philologists who 
aver that the Hittites of Syria, 1 2 3 and the Iberians of Spain 4 either 
were nations belonging to the Hamitic race or were speaking Hamitic 
languages. It is therefore now beyond doubt that the Mediterranean 
race represents the Hamitic family among Noah’s descendants. 5 6 
In this family, if there are backward nations as the Berbers, the 
Kabyles, the Tuaregs, the Abyssinians and the Gallas, there are also 
nations of great civilization such as Sumer, Egypt, Phoenicia, the 
Hittite Empire, etc." 

The Mediterranean race, etlinographically considered, forms 
the brown sub-group within the white race, 7 8 which is said to be 
found in Europe in the Iberian Peninsula, South France, South Italy, 
Islands of the Mediterranean and in continental Greece.* This 
group is well known through the deep green colour of the eyes, 
through the black colour of the hair and even through the colourless 
complexion and sometimes its tanned shade. All these typical 
features of the Hamites seem to be the inheritance of their father and 
founder, ’Ham himself, whose name in Hebrew, from the root 'hatnam, 
“hot”, means “the brown one” ; but on no occasion “black”, which 

1 Bel grave, Siwa, p. 77. 

2 Bates, The Eastern Libyans, p. 43. 

3 de Cara, Gli hfethei Pelasgi, TV, p. 32 ; Delaporte, Les Hittites, pp. 310-311. 

4 Bosch Gimpera, El Problem a Etnoldgico T r asco y la Arqucnlogia, p. 35; Bosch Gimpera, 

La Prehistoria de los Tberos y la Etnologia Vasea, pp. 20-22. 

6 Some vague connections between the Hamites and the Mediterranean race were already 
noted by a number of authors. Cf. Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins, pp. 0-10. The same 
author, after describing the first appearance of the Hamites in history, adds : “Anthropologists 
have long called this the Mediterranean race*’. Ibid., p. 14. Also cf. Dawson, The Age of the 
Gods, p. 145. 

6 Joliat, L’ Ante hist oire, p. 40. 

7 That the Hamites belong to the white race is readily admitted by anthropologists. Cf. 
Barton, op. cit., p. 14 ; Joliat, op. cit., pp. 39-40 ; Poisson, op. cit., pp. 23-40. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the Dravidian god Siva, who generally is painted black, is at times 
represented of white complexion. Cf. Stevenson, The Hites of the Twice-born, p. 374. 

8 Poisson, op. cit., pp. 23-40, 
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Fig. 308 

Dark Egyptians sporting in the Fields of Lain, after a painting in the Papyrus of Nebkopit, 

in Turin. 


would be ’Hum.' This name was most likely given him, as was 
customary in those early days, after having seen his olive complexion. 

We may here refer to some ancient documents that mentioned 
this dark head, i.e. hair and complexion, of some ancient nations 
which are classified as Mediterranean. 

Let the first be the Rgveda, which referring to the tribes the 
Aryas found in India, when they entered the country, classified 
them as “dusky-skinned”.- The author of the Periplus says in 
particular that the men of Gujerat are black. 8 

The Sumerian epic of the creation and the Deluge informs us 
that the earth goddess and the earth god, helped by Anu, the heaven 
god, and Enki, the water god, fashioned, the “dark-headed people”, 
evidently meaning their own ancestors, the ancient Sumerians. 1 * * 4 
Similarly the inscriptions of the time of King Sargon of Akkad aver 
that goddess Ishtar gave him the rule over nisi salmat kakkadi, 
“the black-headed people”/’ Sargon’s son, Hammurabi, in his 
famous code of Laws, declares that god Enlil gave him "the black- 


1 Lenormant, Histoire mu ienne de VOrient, 1, p. 266. 

* Rg., I, 130, 8 ; II, 20, 7 ; IX, 41, 1-2. 

9 Periplus , Schoff's ed., p. 39. Some sectors of the population of India are definitely of 
negroid type owing to the early mixture of the Dravidians with negritos especially settled on 
the coasts. About this question of skin colour cf. Johnson, "Race et Caste dans l'lnde," 
thropologie, pp. 176-181. Cf. below, pp. 473-476. 

4 Langdon, Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man, p. 17. 

* Kortleitner, De Summeriis, p. 16. 
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headed people” as his subjects. 1 Once more Li pet Ishtar, a King of the 
Dynasty of Isin that ruled circa 2.200 B.C., says that he will lead 
“the dark-haired people” just as the lamb is led by its mother. 2 

About the Egyptians Plutarch records the tradition that Osiris, 
a very ancient god (sic) of their race, was black-coloured. 3 Prof. 
G. Elliot Smith, whose authority on the anthropology of the early 
Egyptians is so great, says as follows: “The hair of the Proto-Egypt¬ 
ian was precisely similar to that of the brunet European or Iberian 
people of the present day. It was a very dark brown or black 
colour, wavy or almost straight, and sometimes woolly”. 4 * * 7 8 Hero¬ 
dotus calls the Egyptians melainas, “black”/' perhaps after com¬ 
paring them with the white Hellenoi of the Indo-European stock, 
who must have been then very numerous in Greece/ 

As regards the people of North Africa Bates affirms that “the 
Libyan in earlier Egyptian art is regularly a brun"." Accordingly 
Nemesian, himself apparently a Cathagenian, calls the Mazax, 
a nation inhabiting eastern Libya, coloratus / “coloured”. That 
was perhaps the reason why the black hydriae in Greece were, 
at least in later times, called “Libyans”." As regards other 
physical features, they may be graphically seen by comparing 
the faces of Herakles and Antaeos, in a painting of the fight 
between the Greek hero and the Libyan giant, due to the brush 
of Euphronios. (Fig. 309). “Herakles”, says Bates, “is given the 
usual straight profile common to Greek graphic art in general, 
and to other Euphronian Greek faces in particular ; Antaeus is 

1 Codeof Hammurabi, obv, XXIX, lllf. Cf. Pridaux, “The Sepulchral Tumuli of Bahrain", 
A.S.T. Report, 1908-1909, p. 00. 

2 Dawson, op. cit., pp. 126-127. Cf. Sayce, “Who were the Amorites V, Ancient Egypt, 
1924, p. 75. 

8 Plutarch, J)e I side et Osiride, XXXIV. 

4 Elliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians, pp. 50-51. 

6 Herodotus, II, 57. 

8 According to Jard6, La Formation du Peuple Grec, p. 92, only 10% of the present, 
population of Greece is blond. 

7 Bates, The Eastern Libyans, p. 40. 

8 Nemesian, Cynegetica, 261. 

• Hesychius, Lexicon, word *Libyas 
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represented as having a nose well-shaped but slightly aquiline, 
and strongly marked supraorbital ridges. The treatment of the 

hair also differs in the 
two. That of the 
Greek hero is short, 
and ends in a roll of 
curls at the nape of 
the neck, and from 
the ear up and across 
the forehead. The 
beard is short and the 
moustache slight. In 

Contest of Herakles anti Antaeus, in which the Mediterranean Case of the Libyan 

type of the latter is truly depicted ; after a painting giant the hair is long 
hyEuphroniosonaGreekvase. and matted and it 

projects over the brow in a manner which at once recalls the 
Egyptian representations. The beard is long and pointed, the 
moustaches longer and fuller than those of Herakles”. 1 * 



The people of Mauritania are also supposed to have the same 
brown complexion. “The Moor has the same colour as the Indian”, 
says Lucan, concolor Indo Maurusr 


Similarly the Minoans of Crete seem to have been brownish. 
In the ancient paintings of Crete men are always represented black. 3 
“The Aegeo-Cretan paintings”, saysMons. Jarde, “present to us a man 
in whom we at once recognise the homo mediterraneus , and the mea¬ 
surements of the skeletal remains confirm this impression : short 
stature, dolichocephalic skull, brown skin, black wavy hair. These 
are the classical characteristics of the Mediterranean race”. 4 Such 
is, for instance, the portrait of the ‘cup-bearer’ of the Palace of Minos, 
whose features are dark complexion, wavy hair, long skull, “purely 


1 Bates, op. tit., p. 260. Cf. Richter, Attic Red-figured Vases, pp. 53-54, fig 43. 

* Lucan, Pharsaiia, IV, 678-679. 

* Mosso, The Palaces of Crete and their Builders, pp. 317-319. 

4 Jarcte, La Formation du Peuple Grec, p. 91. Cf. Cohen, Nouvelle Histoire Grecque, p. 21. 
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Mediterranean”. 1 (The fact 
that women were painted white 
only shows the wish to im¬ 
prove their appearance on the 
part of the artists). Even 
on a Tyrrenian vase of a later 
period Apollo is shown black 
and Artemis white. 2 

But in reality women were 
as brown or olive-complexioned 
as men. The daughters of 
Danaos appear in Argos, in a 
chorus of one of Aeschylus’ 
dramas, saying: ‘‘We, of 

swarth sun-burnt race,” helio- 
ctypon genos. 3 And in a fur¬ 
ther passage the King of Argos 
himself compares them to other 
Mediterranean nations owing to 
their dark-hued complexion 



‘‘Nay, strangers, what you tell is past belief 
For me to hear, that you from Argos spring ; 

For ye to Libyan women are most like, 

And nowise to our native maidens here. 

Such race might Neilos (Nile) breed, and Kyprian mould, 
Like yours, is stamped by skilled artificers 
On women’s features ; and I hear that those 
Of India travel upon camels borne, 

Swift as the horse, yet trained as sumpter-mules 
E’en those who as Aethiops’ neighbours dwell”. 4 


1 Stobart, The Glory that was Greece, p. 32 

2 Notor, La Femme dans Tantiquite, I, p. 125. 

* Aeschylus, The Supplicants, 145. 

4 (hid., 27S-282. (Trans, by Plumtree, The Tragedies of Aeschylus, p. 147). 
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Plum tree after translating this passage adds in a foot-note : “The 
description would seem to indicate :-(l) that the daughters of 
Danaos appeared on the stage as of swarthy complexion ; and 
(2) that Indians, Ethiopians, Kypreans and Amazons were all 
thought of as in this respect alike.” Even the very Muses are 
said by Pindarus to have black tresses. 1 

In point of fact it is well known that the ancient inhabitants 

of Greece are called by Herodotus 
and Euripedes Pelasgot, Pelas- 
gians.- Homer seems to suggest 
that the original Peslasgians dwelt 
in Asia Minor, 3 where they were 
allies of the Trojans against the 
Achaeans. 4 They are also found 
in Crete, 5 and in Epirus, round 
about Dodona.* They most pro¬ 
bably should be identified with the 
early Indo-Mediterraneans. But 
why were they styled Pelasgians ? 
According to the most probable 
Ki s- 3,1 opinion this name comes from the 

Two Keftiu (Cretans) of dark complexion, . , . 

carrying rich gifts to the king of Egypt, after WOrd M' S > which means dark- 
a painting in the tomb of Rekh-ma-Ra, Coloured”, ** dusky”,”ash-Coloured”; 

Tl,cbes and it was applied to “the swarthy 

men from the East”. 7 Apparently, therefore, these people from the 
East, whom we now acknowledged as the Indo-Mediterraneans, 
were called “the dusky ones”, Pelasgot. 

The last relics of the Minoan population of Greece, according 
to well founded opinions were the Philistines. 8 “About the same 

1 Pindarus, Isthmians, VT, 23. 

2 Herodotus I, 56, 57 ; Euripides, Orestes, 857. 

3 Homer, Iliad, II, 840; X, 429. 

4 Ibid., XVII, 288. 

6 Homer, Odyssey, XIX, 177. 

• Hesiod, fragm. 18. 

7 Liddell-Scott, A Greek English Lexicon, word *Pelasgds 

8 Breasted, The Conquest of Civilization, pp. 259-260; Robert-Tricot, Initiation Biblique, 
pp. 474-475. 
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time”, says Haddon, ‘‘we find movements from the Aegean to Cyprus 
and the Syrian coast, which 
introduced the Philistines 
andotherpeoplesinto Pales¬ 
tine. The fall of the Cretan 
civilization was doubtless 
connected with these 
changes in the Eastern 
Mediterranean”. 1 Now, in 
Egyptian monuments the 
complexion of the Phili¬ 
stines is the same as that 
of the Hittites and Sem¬ 
ites, viz. orange or brow¬ 
nish, ‘‘but their profile, 
with the straight line of 
forehead and nose, reminds 
of the European or Medi¬ 
terranean populations”.- 

The same was the com¬ 
plexion of the Etruscans: 

Coloratis ... Eiruscis, says 
Etruscans”. 



Fig. 312 

Head of a ‘coloured’ Etruscan, from a painting in 
theTomba (iolini I at Orvieto. 

Martial, 3 referring ‘‘to the coloured 


As regards the Iberians of Spain and the Druids of England, 
Tacitus informs us that they had coloured complexion and wavy hair. 4 
Modern historians also describe these early inhabitants of England 
and Ireland, as people of swarthy complexion and dark hair and eyes. 5 


1 Haddon, The Wanderings of Peoples, pp. 23-24. Cf. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, 
p. 114. 

2 Desnoyers, Histoire du Peuple Hehvett des Juges a la Captivite, 1, p. 37. 

3 Martialis, Epigrammafa, X, 08, 3. 

4 Tacitus, fulii Agricolae Vita, 11. The modern Spanish novelist Alarcon while describing 
one of his heroes, says : “The Sehor Corregidor . . . was of a brown greenish complexion, just 
as most of the children of both Castillas”. Alarcdn, El Sombrero de Tres Piros, p. 10. One born 
in the centre of Castilla was St John of the Cross, who is depicted by his contemporaries as “of 
a swarthy complexion” (de color trigueno) or “somewhat brownish”. Crisdgono de Jesus, Vida y 
Obras de San Juan de la Cruz, p. 495 and p. 490 n. 

5 Munro, op. cit., p. 247 ; Finn, The English Heritage, p. 7 ; Lawless, Ireland, pp. 5-0. The 
majority of these modern authors emphasize the short stature of these people. There is no evi¬ 
dence, either historical or physiological, to substantiate this description. The Mediterranean 
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It may be objected that it is at first sight illogical that the 
descendants of Noah’s son who was cursed by his father, should have 



Fig. 313 

Portrait of an Iberian Lady of high rank, having 


been so successful in up¬ 
bringing such a high civil¬ 
ization, that placed them 
in the lead of the human 
race not only in ancient 
times but even now-a- 
days. For modern civil¬ 
ization is the final issue 
of Roman and Greek 
civilizations amalgamated; 
and the civilization of 
Greece and Rome mark 
the last stage in the 
evolution of the ancient 
Mediterranean civiliza¬ 
tions. 

This is indeed an ordi¬ 
nary objection against the 
identification of the Hami- 
tic race. It is true that 
’Ham committed a very 


almond-shape eyes, from the Province of Alicante, 
Kastern Spain. 


objectionable fault, mean¬ 
ing lack of respect towards 


his father Noah . 1 But it is not correct to state that ’Ham was 


cursed by his father. In point of fact hardly could Noah have 
cursed one of his sons, whom God had plentifully blessed when 
the Flood was over.- Hence once Noah was acquainted with the 


race cannot be described as a stunted race : the biblical Goliath (/ Kings, XVII, 4) and the Libyan 
Antaeos (Pherecides, fragm. 33e: Muller, Fragment a Historicorum Graecorum, IV, p. 80), who are 
depicted as great giants, belonged to the Mediterranean race. In point of fact Lawless, op. et 
loc. cit., remarks that this description of the Mediterraneans of Ireland is very odd, for the word 
Fomorian, by which they are designated “in early Irish legend is always used as synonimous with 
the word giant’\ 

1 Gen., IX, 22. 

a Gen., IX, l-Il. Thus God forbade prophet Balaam to curse the people of Israel, “because 
it is blessed”. Xum ., XXII, 12. 
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disrespectful attitude of his son ’Ham during his own state of 
drunkenness, he only cursed 'Ham’s youngest son, C-hanaan. 1 
“’Ham therefore,” says St Augustine, “was cursed in his son, 
as in his fruit, that is, in his own work”.-’ This prophetic curse 
was fulfilled when the chosen nation of Israel conquered the lands 
of Chanaan and destroyed the C-hanaanite nation, according to 
the formal donation of that land to the Hebrews by Iahve. 

What we have said hi¬ 
therto sufficiently shows that 
the old opinion according to 
which the negros of Africa 
are the descendants of ’Ham 
is scientifically baseless. :l 
“The common tradition 
which supposes that Cham 
(’Ham) is the father of the 
negro race”, says Mgr Le 
Roy, “is not founded on 
the Bible. The Hamitic 
nations mentioned in Chapter 
X of Genesis are not the 
negroes”. 4 The only ap¬ 
parent foundations for such 
a belief seemingly were the 
blackness of their complexion 

in which they iincl^ined to Portrait of a Mina from Rajastan, of clear tlolico- 

see a relic of the brownish <«.piiaiic n P < 

complexion of ’Ham ; and the uncultured state of these tribes 
which placed them under the white nations. Precisely in this state 
of subjection they were seeing the fulfilment of the supposed curse 
which had befallen the Hamites. 



Fifi. 314 


» Gen., IX, 25 ; X, 6. 

8 St Augustine, De Civitate Dei , XVI, 2 : Migne, P. L. r XLI, col. 478. 

3 Cf. Joliat, op. cit., p. 40; Le Roy, La Religion des Primitifs , pp. 364-365; Lenormant, 
Histoire ancienne de VOrient, I, pp. 303-304. 

4 Le Roy, op. cit., p. 473, n. I. 
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For the matter of that, the black race seems to be a pre-Flood 
race. When the Dravidians of India, whom we already know and 
identify now as the original nucleus of the Hamitic race, settled in 
the land that spreads between the Indus and the Ganges after the 
Flood, they found there, and especially on the southern shores of the 
country, a race of negritos, a sub-group of the black race, who have 
left numberless relics of their past through the country in the shape 
of prehistoric implements and ethnological characteristics. 1 Their 
descendants live still in the Andaman Islands of the Bay of Bengal. 
Very early the Hamitic Dravidian settlers were mixed with the 
negritos, and the issue of those unions naturally have very typical 
physiological features, which are very often discovered today among 
the people of South India : short stature, very black complexion 
(not precisely the darkened one of the Hamites), protruding lips, 
flat nose, curly hair. When the Aryas entered India, round about 
1,300-1,000 B.C., they wondered to find such strange features in 
their opponents, the Dasas or Dasyus of the Rgveda , and left a brief 
but vivid description of their despised ugliness in the Rgvedic 
hymns by saying that they were anas, “noseless”.- Even centuries 
later the author of the Periplus recorded that the Cirrhadae, on the 
Eastern coast of South India, were “a race of men with flattened 
noses”. 3 Similarly a Nisada, is described by the Bhdgavata Parana 
as “black like a crow, very low-statured, short-armed, having high 
cheek bones, low-topped nose, red eyes and copper-coloured hair’’. 4 

1 Ruggeri, Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia, pp. 43ff, thinks that India was 
successively occupied by 

1 Negritos (Platyrrhine). 

2 Pre-Dravidians (Australo-Vcddiac). 

3 Dravidians (tall, dolichocephalic). 

4 Aryans (dolicocephalic (sic) doubtful) 

5 Leukoderms (brachy cephalic Alpines). The mixed relics of Nos. ] and 2 are 
beautifully described by Ctesias : "In media India homines vivunt nigri qui Pygmaei apellantur, 
lingua a ceteris Tndis non discrepantes ; sed statura perquam pusilla ; nam longissimi duorum 
cubitorum, plerique unius cubiti dumtaxat cum dimidio altitudinem non excedunt. Comam alunl 
longissimam usque ad genua et infra etiam demissam, barbam quoque quibusvis aliis hominibus 
proniissioretn gestant . Quae ubi adjustam excreverit magnitudinem, vestes amplius non induunt 
sed capillos poene demitt unt ab occiputio mu/tum infra poplites, et barbam pedibus tenus ante prae- 
tendunt. Hinc denso crinium amictu totum circumsepti corpus zona eos constringunt et pro vestitu 
habent . . . Horum Pygmaeorum tria millia rex Indorum in suo comitatu habet, nam sagitarii sunt 
peritissimi”. Ctesias, l)e Rebus Indicts, 11. Cf. Haddon, The Wanderings of Peoples, pp. 17-18. 

* Rg. t V, 29, 10. 

* Periplus, 02. (Schoff, p. 47). 

4 Bhdgavata Purdpa, IV, 14, 44. 
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In point of fact these Nisadas are described as issuing forth from the 
thighs of Vena when they were rubbed by the Brahmanas after 
Vena’s death. Then “a being came forth of the complexion of 
a charred stake, with flattened features and dwarfish stature. 
He at once cried to the munis : ‘What am I to do?’ They 
replied: ‘Sit down ( nisida ).’ On this account his name was Nisada”. 1 

Centuries later Bana des- . 

cribed a young mountaineer, 
with similar negroid physical 
traits: “His dark forehead 
was like a night that always 
accompanied him in his wild 
exploits ; . . . while his some¬ 
what bleared eye with its 
scanty lashes, seemed by its 
native colouring to distil 
hyena’s blood which had been 
applied as medicine; his nose 
was flat, his lower lip thick, 
his chin low, his jaws full, 
his forehead and cheek-bones 
projecting, his neck a little 
bent down while one half of 
his shoulders stood up”. 2 All 
these types reveal a mixture 
of the Dravidians with the 
old negritos of prehistoric 
times. 3 The pure Dravidian race of Sind, the Punjab and Kashmir 
is totally different from them. 



l ip. 3in 

Portrait of a Bliill from northern C.ujerat dis¬ 
playing some negroid features. 


All these data point to the fact that at the time of the settle¬ 
ment of the Dravidians in India after the Flood, there existed 
in this country the tribe of the negritos widely spread along the 
coasts of south India. This tribe, being an offshoot of the negro 


1 Visnu Purana, I, 13. 

2 Bana, Harsa-cavita, XIII, 2. f >9-260 (Cowell-Thomas, pp. 230-231). 
8 Cf. above, p. 466, n. 3. 
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race, discloses the existence of the latter a few centuries after the 
Flood, when there had not been time enough for the formation of 
this race of such typical physiological features, unless it is admitted 
that this race is pre-diluvial. 


Ill 

RACIAL RELATIONS OF THE DRAVIDIANS 

We do not know how long a period had elapsed since the 
time when Noah’s Deluge was over, till the settlement of the Hamites 
in India. We sincerely believe that that period was not very long, 
since we have not found any vestige of the Hamites in any other 
part of the world prior to their taking possession of India. 1 Yet, 
even if we suppose a thousand years to have passed between the 
two events mentioned above, which is a very long period indeed, this 
time is certainly very short and not sufficient at all to obtain the 
physiological evolution of the negro race within it ; and much less 
the production of the negrito sub-group of that race, which was 
already in India at the end of that period. Hence there is no other 
possible solution than to admit that the negro race is a pre-diluvian 
race. 

This foregoing conclusion does not imply any contradiction 
with the biblical account of the Flood. The writer of Genesis says 
that the Flood covered the whole earth,'- that during that eventful 
catastrophe all men living upon the earth perished.Yet all these 
expressions do not refer to the whole land inhabited by man (as 
some pretended), for at the time of the Flood the whole earth was 
already peopled: but only to the land inhabited by the descendants 
of Seth, the third son of Adam and Eve. 4 The descendants of Cain 
and of other sons and daughters of Adam and Eve, not named in the 
biblical account," are here overlooked for all practical purposes. 

1 Cf. above, p. 454, n. 0. 

* Gen., VII, 18-20. 

9 Thid., VI, 7. 

* Ibid., IV, 25. 

6 That there were some children of Adam and Eve not actually mentioned in Gen., IV, the 
fact that not even the wife of Seth is spoken of clearly proves. Cf. Sutcliffe, Who Perished in 
the Flood?, pp. 10-12. 
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This interpretation seems evident after studying what the 
fundamental cause of the Flood was. This cause was the illicit 
union, between the sons of God and the daughters of man, out of 
whose union, such moral corruption had issued and infected Seth’s 
family. 1 The sons of God were the males of the family of Seth. 2 
They were thus called, for God exercised a special protection and 
watchfulness over them, since in their family his only begotten Son 
had to take human flesh. The daughters of men were the females of 
Cain’s family and of all other descendants of Adam and Eve, who 
had already forgotten the divine laws and the first revelation made 
by God to man. St Augustine explains that Seth was the founder 
of the city of God on earth, just as Cain was the founder of the city 
of men. 3 Just as the pagan wives of Solomon had corrupted his 
heart, in times much posterior to the events which we are commenting 
upon, 4 so in the same way, on this occasion, the daughters of men 
caused the customs in the family of the sons of God to be also corrupt¬ 
ed. God, therefore, wanted to purify his own family ; and in order 
to obtain this purification, He caused a Flood to drown all its mem¬ 
bers, excepting Noah, his wife and his sons with their wives, who 
had not been contaminated by that general looseness of customs. 5 
Thus God preserved in perfect purity that branch of the great human 
family, within which the Redeemer of mankind was to be born. 

Having up to here ascertained who the descendants of ’Ham are, 
one may possibly ask : Who are the descendants of the other two 
sons of Noah, i.e. Sem and Japhet ? 

The Semites are very well known, the Jews and the Arabs, all 
of them practically descending from Abraham : the former as child- 

* i.en., vi, 2 -r>. 

2 Hetzenauer, Commentarius in Librum Genesis, p. 312. 

* St Augustine, op. cit., XV, 17 : Ibid., col. 460. 

4 TIT Reg., XI, 4. 

5 The Catholic Church has never declared that the universality of the Flood, according to the 
biblical account, should be forcibly understood as anthropologically universal, i.e. having caused 
the death of all men, excepting those in Noah's family. The very text of the first epistle of 
Saint Peter (III, 20-21), which compares the universality of those that perished in the Flood, 
outside Noah’s ark, with the universality of all those who do not obtain salvation outside the 
Church, may be perfectly maintained as referring only to the universality of those of Seth's family 
who perished in the Flood. 
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ren of Isaac, the latter as the issue, at least to a great extent, of 
Ismael, the son of Abraham’s slave Agar. 1 

It is not so easy to investigate who the Japhethics are. It 
is customary to call Japhetliic all the inhabitants of Europe in 
general. Amongst them the Mediterraneans were also classified. 
They, as shown above, belong to the Hamitic race. Yet, if we put 
aside the southern and occidental nations of Europe, who, in spite of 
the later Aryan invasion, have remained as Hamitic as ever, 2 we may 
safely say that the Japhites people the European continent. They 
are, as a matter of fact, the Indo-European nations that occupy the 
eastern, northern and central part of Europe, plus the Aryan tribes 
and their congeners who migrated to the east. 3 

The identity of the Aryas with the descendants of Japheth is 
clearly deduced from the innumerable lexical similarities between 
Dravidian languages and Sanskrit. The former are purely Hamitic 
languages. Now, putting aside the flexible development charac¬ 
teristic of the evolution of Sanskrit, there are numberless Sanskrit 
words which evidently have the same roots as the Dravidian words. 
Such equations may also be easily found between the Dravidian 
and Greco-Latin lexicons. 4 Nor is this practically showing that 
Sanskrit proceeds from an unknown primitive Dravidian language. 
The cause of all those similarities is that both Dravidian languages 
and Sanskrit proceed from a common origin ; though the former, 
for having kept their agglutinative character, appear more archaic, 
while Indo-European and later Sanskrit, having adopted a flexible 
evolution, has a modern outlook. In Noah’s ark one language only 
was spoken. It is not therefore strange that the descendants of 


1 From the anthropological point of view the Semites, the Hamites and the Mediterraneans 
are all so similar in type that Professor Elliot Smith and other anthropologists have regarded 
them as three variants of a single racial stock. Cf. Dawson, The Age of the Gods, p. 145 ; Gray, 
op. cit., p. 358 ; Kortleitner, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

* Cr. Heras, “La Cuestidn Arya*\ op. cit., p. 314. 

8 Joliat, op. cit., p. 41. 

4 Over this very interesting point the four fascicules of An Etymological and Comparative 
Lexicon of the Tamil Language by the late Fr S. Gnana Prakasar, O.M.I., (published in Jaffna, 
Ceylon) throw a flood of light. Cf. also Pope. “Notes on the South-Indian or Dravidian Family 
of Languages*’, I.A., V, pp. 157-158; Cuny, Etudes prigramaticales sur le domaine des langues 
indo-europtennes et chamito-simitiques , 
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Japheth would possess a vocabulary in some way similar to that 
used by the descendants of ’Ham. 

From all the statements made above we may rightly conclude 
that all the races, nations, tribes and families, which are not in¬ 
cluded in this three-fold family — Jews-Arabs = Semites, Medi¬ 
terraneans—Hamites and Indo-Europeans and Ary as— Japhites — 
must be considered, just as the negroes, as races and nations from 
the pre-diluvian period.' Such is, for instance, the yellow race. 
Such are the Red Indians of America. Such the Esquimos of the 
Arctic regions and the Malays of south-eastern Asia. Such finally 
the Basques of Spain and France, who are at present the only 
representatives of the pre-Hamite population in the Iberian 
Peninsula.- 

To deduce from this that post-diluvian races are superior to 
those of pre-diluvian origin would be a totally wrong conclusion, 
for all races have a common origin. It would be still a more illog¬ 
ical pretension to raise one of the three Noachic families over the 
other two, on the plea of its supposed higher physiological perfection. 
The only elements which may lift a race over another, or over other 
races in general, are the effects of the intellectual faculties of its 
members that finally crystallize in its civilization. And as regards 
this point, history by revealing the hidden secrets of past ages has 
discovered to us that in ancient times the Hamitic nations, which 
we now call Indo-Mediterranean, created the highest and most 
wonderful civilization in all the different branches of human know¬ 
ledge. 


1 “Several races had their origin before the deluge.” Steinmueller, Problems of the Old 
Testament , p. 122. 

2 The Basques racially are neither Iberians nor Hamites ; yet they have preserved in their 
Euskalduna language the primitive Iberian language, which is Hamitic. Very recently extra¬ 
ordinary connections have been discovered betwen this language of the Basques and Etruscan. 
Cf. Esandi, Vascuence y Etrusco. Similar connections had already been found long ago between 
the pre-Hellenic language of Greece, the pre-historic language of Italy and the Iberian language. 
Cf. Cejador y Franca, Ibdrica, II. The Basque language, substantially being the Iberian lan¬ 
guage, i.e. an agglutinative language, is very similar in lexicon and grammar to the Dravidian 
languages of India. They are all languages belonging to the same Hamitic family. Yet a 
number of elements of Euskalduna are foreign to the Dravidian family. They seem to proceed 
from the old Basque language prior to the adoption of Iberian, 
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Appendix 

THE ORIGINAL NAME OF THE PROTO-INDO- 
MEDITERRANEANS 

1. The word Dravida, given in late Sanskrit literature 1 to the 
Dasas or Dasyus of Vedic times, does not seem to be of Aryan origin. 
During the early days the pre-Aryan people of India were denomi¬ 
nated by the new-comers by a Sanskrit word, Ddsa or Dasyu, which 
showed the appreciation they had of their neighbours’ social status, 
rather than a name by which they were generally known amongst 
themselves and amongst the nations of the vicinity. They hated 
them as their former enemies at the time of the Aryan invasion. 
But at a later period the Aryas seem to have learnt the real name of 
their former opponents, but modifying it a bit, as was always cus¬ 
tomary, 2 they called them Dravidas. For the ancient Dravidian 
name seems to have been Dramila , 3 a name which is still found in 
inscriptions of the 8th century. 4 But was this a name known in the 
Proto-Indian period ? 

First of all let us investigate what was the meaning of this name. 

The word Dramila, as it is, though showing a clear Dravidian 
origin, nevertheless has an evident corrupted morphology/’ It 

1 C'f. for instance Manu, X, 43-44. 

2 For instance in the Rgveda, VII, 21, X, 99, 3, sisna stands for cnnni (Dravidian). Later on 
the Colas of the South were known in northern India as Sulikas. Cf. Heras, “Who were the 
Sulikas ?“, J .A Jl.R.S., I, pp. 130-131. 

3 Caldwell,/! Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, pp. 8-9. 

4 I I, p. 372. The change of the word Dravida is a phenomenon well known in philo¬ 
logy- The Latin word lingua was in ancient times dingua according to Marius Victorinus (Keil, 
Grammatici l.atim, VI, 20, 3). Thisisthe old form, in full accordance with the old Indo-European 
word dnghud or dnghu. Cf .English 'tongue'. Walde-P., V ergleichendesW orterbuch der indogermftnischen 
Sprachen, I, p. 792. Hence it has been suspected that this initial / of lingua is due to influence of the 
Sabin language (Ernout-Meillct, Dictionnaire etymologique de la Langue Latine, p. 524). We 
come across a similar phenomenon in Sanskrit. In Rg. 1, 1, we have the word ila, instead of ida, 
which seems to be the original Sanskrit form (Thumb, Hanhuch des Sanskrit mit Texten und Glossar, 
p. 91). The / seems therefore the effect of the relations between Sanskrit and Dravidian languages, 
from which all guttural consonants probably come. (This inclines us to suggest that the / of 
lingua probably comes from the Etruscan language, which seems to be a Hamitic language of the 
same family as the Dravidian languages of India). It is therefore natural that the opposite 
phenomenon would occur here. The Dravidian word Dramilar used by the Aryans should become 
Dravidar . As regards the changing of m into v, it is not strange at all either. For instance in 
Sanskrit the primary ending of the first person of dual is -ves and -vos ; while in plural is -nes 
and -mos. Now it is evident that the first person of dual and of plural must have psychologically 
been in intimate relationship. Therefore that v and the m must practically have been almost 
the same. Moreover these two consonants are interchangeable in Sanskrit. Cf. Caldwell 
op . cit., p. 10. Thev are also interchanged in Celtic language. Cf. Dottin, La Langue Gauloise , 

p. 62. 

* Caldwell, op. cit., p. 9, 
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is a characteristic note of Dravidian languages not to have two con¬ 
secutive consonants in the same syllable ; all the consonants are 
separated by vowels. Consequently in the word Dramila a vowel 
has been eliminated which formerly separated the two consonants 
D and r. 

Moreover the initial consonant 1) was in more ancient times 7. 
Such hard consonants were very often softened later. But what was 
the missing vowel ? The missing vowel most likely was a short one, 
for the suppression of a long vowel is not so easy. Considering all 
possible eventualities and especially the fact that in ancient Tamil 
dictionaries we come across the word Tiramida' in which there is an 
-i- between the T and the r, it may be suggested that the missing 
vowel was an -i-,~ thus the whole word reading Tiramila. What is 
the meaning of this word ? 

This word is a compound word. The two compounding elements 
are lira and ila. Now lira means “wave” and “sea” ; ila means 
“leaf” ; but in very ancient times il also meant “son”.' In fact 
the Tamil word pillai evidently is derived from the word il. This 
word has the original connotation of an offshoot in relation to the 
main object. Such is the leaf in relation with the tree and the son in 
relation with the father. 1 * 3 4 Consequently Tiramil, in which the two 
elements are joined by an euphonic in, means” “the son” or “the 
child of the sea”, and Tiramilar, in plural, “the sons” or “the 
children of the sea”. Is this meaning probable as referring to the 
ancient Dravidians ? 

It cannot be more accurate. Seafaring activities are traditional 
among the ancient Dravidians of India. The tribe of the Minas = 
“fishes”, was so called on account of their inclination to sea trade. 


1 Ibid. 

a Ibid. 

3 Cf. Floras, “The Velajas in Mohenjo Daro", pp. r>2 f>3. 

4 Tn Basque language, the old Iberian language of Spain fa Hamitic language of the same 
family as the Dravidian languages of India), -Hi means “hair”, which is also an offshoot of the 
head. It may incidentally be added that il also seems to be the origin of the Latin word fi/ius, 
“son”, and even of the English word 'child', 
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They were like fishes, always in the water. 1 The Tirayars --“the 
people of the sea”, were apparently called so on the same grounds. 
They were more the people of the sea than of the land. 2 From 
very ancient times there were five sub-tribes of the Tirayars who 
traded in different countries, Burma, Ceylon, Bengal and China. 
(The trade destination of the fifth tribe, called Pallava Tirayar, is 
unknown). In the Western Coast, the Fanis, of Rgvedic fame, were 
also carrying on maritime trade and the commercial exploits narrated 
in the Baveru Jat aka are probably due to their cunning. 3 We find 
Minaei in the Yemen corner of the Arabian Peninsula, 4 and Minyas in 
Boeotia, Northern Greece. 3 These probably were two colonies of 
the ancient Minas of India, and there are reasons to state that the 
Sumerians of Mesopotamia, the ancient Egyptians, the Hittites of 
Syria, the Phoenicians, the Minoans of Crete and Mycaeneans of 
continental Greece, the Etruscans of Italy and the Iberians of Spain 
were but as many offshoots of the great Proto-Indian family. Else¬ 
where I have described a signet belonging to the Minas found in the 
island of Ibiza, east of Spain. 1 ' They travelled from Spain to far 
off Ireland. 7 Certainly if any nation in ancient times deserved the 
name of ‘‘children of the sea”, it was the Proto-Indian nation. 

A modern Tamil proverb, which evidently has its roots in very 
ancient times, seems to summarize the story of the millenary sea¬ 
faring exploits of the ancient Dravidian nation. It runs as 
follows 

Tirai kadal oducum 

Tiraviam tedu. 

Which means: “Running over the sea and making money”. 


1 Cf. Heras, “Mohenjo-Daro, the People and the Land,” p. 708. 

2 Kanakasabhai Pillai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, pp. 47-48. Heras, “The 
Tirayars in Mohenjo J)aro”, pp. 73-78. 

8 Cf. Heras, “The Origin of the Round Proto-Indian Seals discovered in Sumer”, pp. 47-48. 
4 Strabo, XVI, 4, 2. 

* Ibid., IX, 2, 3. 

6 Heras, “Two Rings of the Museum of Ibiza (Spain)”, Bhdrata Kaumudi, I, pp. 28f>-289. 

7 Cf. above, pp. 457-458, 471. 
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But was this name, Tiramilar, a name 
they had given themselves in the Proto- 
1 ndian period ? This will be disclosed anon. 

2. It has already been proved that 
the ancient Dravidians of India were the 
earliest colonizers of continental Greece.' 
Herodotus speaks of them and narrates 
that a band of them led by a chief named 
Pandion was settled in Athens.- They 
had come to the continent from Crete." 
Now this name, Pandion, is a slightly 
modified form of the dynastic name of 
Fi s- 31,5 the old Kings of Madurai. In fact when 

precious objects to Egypt, after Greek authors S])Cak of tllC KlllgS of 

a paintinR in ti.e Tomh of Madurai they always call them by the 

Rukh-ma-RS, Thebes. " ™ f 

same name Pandion. 4 This equation of 
names is a new link between the early colonizers of Greece and the 
Dravidian people of South India. The maritime enterprises of 
the Minoans of Crete throughout the Mediterranean offer another 
perfect equation of the character of this nation with the seafaring 
activities of the Minas, Tirayars and Panis of Proto-Historic India. 

Now, Herodotus calls this early people of Greece TcrmilaiJ' 
If we examine this name carefully we shall trace a very significant 
similarity with the name Dramilar. First of all the latter portion 
of the name -ilai, if denuded of the evident Greek plural termi¬ 
nation -at, is originally il; which is the same second element of 
the word Dramilar meaning “son” or “child”. 

The former element Term is also the same as the word Dram — 
Tiram. Term has also two consonants -rm- which must be separated 
by a short vowel. Thus Term, becomes Ter am. Now in Dravidian 

1 Autran, Mithra, Zoroaatre ei la prehisloire Aryene da Chrisfutnisnir, pp. fi;Vl03 ; Hmilnnis, 
l.e Caducee, p. 81. 

2 Herodotus, i, 173. 

3 Ibid., I, 173 and VII, 92. 

4 Strabo, XV', 1 ; Peryplus of the Erythraean Sea, f>4, 58, 59; Apollodorus, HI, 14, 7 ; Pliny, 
XXVI, 23, 26; Ptolemy, VII, 1, 11, 89 ; Pionvsos Periegeta, 509. 

5 Herodotus, I, 173, 
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languages the short i and the e may be easily interchanged, thus 
Ter am becoming Tiram. Therefore the Termilai of Herodotus are 
the same Dramilar of India. Apparently, therefore, this nation had 
already been called by the name Tiramilar when they left the shores 
of India for their new home. 

It is not so easy to fix the date of this migration. The early 
Minoan period seems to coincide with the 3rd millennium B.C. 1 
The arrival of the Indian people in the continent must have taken 
place practically during this period and certainly not towards the end. 
Hence we may safely suppose that during the beginning of the third 
millennium they had already left the shores of India. In fact the 
name itself Termilai, kept by Herodotus, shows the early age of the 
migration. The initial T had not yet been softened, at that time, as 
had occurred in the case of the word Dramilar. 

3. There is still another form of the same name amongst the 
Mediterranean nations which confirms the western colonization of 
the Proto-Indian people. 

The Latin writer Rufus Festus Avienus of the 4th century A.D. 
has kept for us the account, by an ancient navigator of Marseilles, of 
the Oth century B.C., of a cruise round the Iberian Peninsula. The 
account describes the cities, capes, mountains and rivers that are 
seen from the sea giving their respective names and pointing out the 
tribes that were inhabiting the different sections of the country. 
When passing in front of the coast of Portugal, Avienus refers to the 
clash that had once taken place between the Celts (called by him 
Cempsi) and some of the ancient tribes of the country. 

One of these tribes, as mentioned by him, is the tribe of the 
Draganes. Avienus’s words are as follows 

“Cempsi atque Sefes arduos colics habent 
Ophiussae in agro. Propter hos pcrnix Ligus 
Draganumquc proles sub nivoso maxime 
Septentrione conlocavcrunt larcm”.- 

1 Cf. Hewes, Crete the Forerunner of Greece, p, XII I, 

8 SchuHen-Boscli Gimpera, Pontes Hispaniae Antiquae publicadas bajo tos auspiciosy a expen- 
sas tie la Universidad de Barcelona, I, p. 63, w, 195. Cf. Siret, Questions de Chronologic et Etno- 
graphie, pp. 104-105, 183-184, 435-436. 
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This passage may be translated into English thus 

“In Ophiussa land on mountains high 
The Cempsi and the Sefes live. 

And the Ligurian stubborn with the Draganes 
To snow-clad north their quarters moved 
In far off land, because of them.” 

Much has been said about the tribe of the Draganes mentioned 
in this passage. Schulten calls them “a Ligurian tribe”, though 
different from the whole nation of the Ligurians. 1 In fact had they 
been Ligurians, they would not have been differentiated from the 
Ligurian nation, by the Marseillian seafarer. These two nations had 
only one thing in common. Both were forced by the invading Celts 
to leave the Iberian peninsula and to settle in a northern country 
covered with snow. Yet this does not mean that both nations settled 
next to each other. The Ligurians settled near the Alps in northern 
Italy ; the Draganes went farther north and stopped in central 
Europe and in England. 

Yet none of the views of these authors as regards the Draganes 
seems to be satisfactory. The Draganes are still a mystery in the 
history of the Iberians of Spain. But now knowing the origin of the 
Iberian people of Spain, and comparing this name with the other 
two names which had been studied just now, we believe we may give 
the solution to this historical puzzle. 

The first syllable of the word Draganes is the same as the first 
of the word Dramilar, if the euphonic -m- is excepted. In fact this 
is not needed in the word Draganes, for the second element of the word 
starts with a consonant. Accordingly this syllable would correspond 
to the ancient word Tira. But there is a very great difference, at 
least at first sight, between the second part of the word Draganes 
and the second part of the w r ord Dramilar. I said, “at first sight”, 
for this difference seems to exist only in the form and not in the 
meaning. The latter part of the name -ganes is derived from 
the Greek word gened, -as, which means “generation”, “extraction”, 


Ibid., p. 27. Cf. Bosch Gimpera, El Problema Etnologicu Vasco, p. 37. 
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“race”, “family”, “posterity”. By a simple metathesis “genea”-- 
“gena” has become “gane”, while passing through many copies 
from the 6th century B.C. to the 4th century A.D. Thus Draganes 
has no other meaning than Dramilar. It means “the family of the 
sea”. 

These Draganes therefore seem to be a section of the Iberian 
nation, to whom the original name of the whole nation was still attach¬ 
ed by the informant of the Marseillian seafarer. To say that they were 
Draganes was not to say that the other Iberians were not Draganes. 
But the latter were also and more generally known by the name of 
their main city. Thus those living in and round the city of Cose 
were named “Cosetani” ; those of Ilerda, “Ilerdetes” ; those of 
Oria, “Oretani” ; those of Ausa, “Ausetani”; those of Edeta, 
“Edetani” ; those of Indiaka, “Indigetes”, etc. Such also is the 
origin of the name “Iberi” ; the tribes living along the river Iber, 
originally lbdr, “the beneficent river”, were called “Iberi”, or lbari, 
originally Ibarrar, 1 2 a name which was later on extended to all the 
tribes of the Eastern Coast of Spain. 

But their original name seems to be Draganes, which is the half 
hellenized form of the Proto-Indian name Tiramilar. 

4. This name furthermore appears somewhat modified in 
Latin literature referring to some inhabitants of France, Ireland and 
England. It is well known that the Iberians of Spain travelled to 
central and western Europe both by land and by sea. Avienus has 
spoken of this land migration in the passage explained just now. 
They were the pre-Celtic inhabitants of these lands and of south¬ 
western Europe. It has been already explained that the Druids 
were the relics of these Iberian people in Celtic times.- This name 
will be studied here. 

The most common form of this name is Druidae, in Latin. 
Yet there are other forms found in Latin authors. Victor Aurelius 


1 This name is still extant as a family name among the Tasks, Ibarra, which according to 
them means "people of the river bank." 

2 Ileras, “Ouienes eran los Druidas?", Ampurias, II, pp. 17-32. 
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calls them “Drysadae”.' Ammianus Marcellinus writes “Drasi- 
dae” 2 and “Dryaridae’V Lucan has “Dryadae”, 4 and Diogenes 
Laertius "Dryides”. 5 In epigraphic documents we also find two 
new forms of this name in singular, “Droata”* and "Gutuater”. 7 
The latter is also used by Caesar. 8 Besides in Irish the Druids are 
named “Drui” or “Druad” and 0 in Wales they are called “Derwydd”. 1,1 

The etymology of the word “Druid” received a very early atten¬ 
tion. Pliny seems to have been the first who studied it. “It seems 
probable”, says he, “that the priests themselves (the Druids) may 
derive their name from the Greek word for that tree (the oak)”.' 1 
Scarcely could they derive their name from the name of the oak, 1 - 
when they themselves did not know the Greek language. 

In modern times another more scientific etymology has been 
given, which nevertheless has not satisfied the critics. According 
to this explanation the word drui, which seems to be the original 
form kept in Irish, comes from the word sui, which in Celtic means 
“wise”. Accordingly “Druids” would mean “the wise men”. 18 

Now, a study of all the names given to the Druids, in connection 
with the names examined previously, can easily be made out. 

The word “Drasida” used by Ammianus Marcellinus is the 
same name “Dravida”. after exchanging the v and the s. Pliilologi- 
cally this change is not easily explained, but it is not impossible. 
It is probably due to a wrong pronunciation or perhaps to a mistake 
or confusion in writing. The form “Drysada” used by Victor 
Aurelius seems to be the same word after exchanging the first two 

1 Victor Aurelius, De Caesaribus, IV, 2, 

2 Ammianus Marcellinus, XV, 9, 4. 

3 Ibid., XV, 9, 8. 

4 Lucan, Pharsalia., 451. 

5 Diogenes Laertius, I, 1. 

6 Kendrick, The Druids., p. 100. 

7 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, XIII, 1577. 

8 Caesar, De Bello Gallico., VI, 3, 1 ; VIII, 38. 

® Hubert, Les Celtes depuis i'epoque de la Them el la civilization Celtique, p. 275. 

10 Ibid., p. 276. 

11 Pliny, Natural History, XVI, 249. 

12 In Greek oak is drys. 

13 Hubert, op. cit., p. 276. 
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vowels by metathesis and converting the i into y. 1 In all the other 
forms the s has been eliminated,- as happens very often when this 
consonant is found between two vowels. 

The appearance of the u in the word “Druida” and its Irish and 
Welsh original “Druid” and “Derwydd” is quite natural after having 
the y in this syllable. The o of “Droata” is the same u converted 
into o. In the Welsh name it is worth noticing the appearance of an 
e in the first syllable quite in accordance with the original name 
Tmtmila and its hellenized form Trrmilai. 

The name “Gutuater” is of special interest. Apparently the 
original name was Tuater, in which the syllable -ual- corresponds to 
the same -uad- in the Irish name “Druad”. The initial T is the D 
returned to its original strengthened form of the word Tiramilar. 
How the -r of the first syllable, which had always been retained dis¬ 
appeared in this case, it is difficult to explain. One would perhaps 
suspect that the last syllable of this word -er, has by an unknown 
and mysterious way shifted from the first syllable of the word to the 
end. In that case, the word thus formed “Tcruat” would find its 
parallel in the Welsh word “Derwydd”. 

But the addition of the syllable Gu, which had apparently been 
prefixed later, now remains to be explained. The particle co in 
Celtic language was often prefixed to mean “union”. 8 Originally 
this particle was naturally used with names in plural, for instance 
co-freres—confreres. But later even each singular individual of 
this union was referred to with the same particle, thus: confrere. 
This particle co- seems to be the origin of the syllable gu-. The change 
of o into u is well known. 1 2 3 4 The sound k- of co has been softened 
into g-. Thus gu- is the particle meaning “union”, and in this parti¬ 
cular case it means the union or college or society of all the Druids. 

1 Tin* v of I )rvsadae may also conn* from t lie cv an of the word Dravida. The conversion 
of this diphtong into y is not unknown in Celtic philology. Cf. Dottin, La Langur Gau/oisr, p. 70. 
This v is also found in Diogenes Laertius and in Lucan. 

2 See Chart on j>. 400. 

3 Cf. Dottin, op. rit., p. 100. 

4 Cf. Ibid., p. 00. 
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Thus we finally may draw the inference that the Druid, as well 
as all the forms meaning this clan both in the continent and in the 
British Isles, come from the word Dravida or Dramila, meaning there¬ 
fore originally “the children of the sea”. 

5. On reaching this point an analysis of the whole subject 
may be made by means of a chart, in which the chronological, geo¬ 
graphical and probable phonetical developments of this word may 
be seen at a glance. (See chart on following page). 

As far as possible, the words have been written in the plural 
form, excepting those numbered under 13, 15 and 17, for obvious 
reasons; and also No. 19, which shall be explained presently. 
The plural terminations of all these words are of three kinds. 
Nos. 1-5 have the Dravidian termination -ar. Nos. (5-7 have their 
termination in Greek. All the rest are in Latin. Even No. 19 is 
written “Gutuatres” in Latin by Caesar. In our chart the word is 
in the singular, (as is found in the inscription at LePuy), in order 
to discuss its termination -cr. The explanation given above is a 
quaint but suggestive syllabical metathesis ; but the comparison 
of this termination with that of the first cases of the chart (Nos. 1-5) 
makes one suspect that this termination -cr might be a relic of the 
old Dravidian plural termination -ar, the real meaning of which being 
unknown to Caesar, was substituted by him by the latin plural 
termination -cs. 

As regards the first part or element of the name Tiram it is 
interesting to notice that the original initial T or its softened form 
D has always been kept. 

The second letter -i- was soon eliminated in India itself (Nos. 
3-5) as is natural (it being a short vowel) and continued being eliminated 
throughout, excepting in Greece (No. 6), in Wales (No. 17) and pro¬ 
bably once in Gaul (No. 18). The third letter -r- has persevered 
throughout excepting in No. 5 and probably in No. 18. In the first 
case the disapperance of -r- is easily explained as the initial dr- 
is always softened in the Prakrits into d-. 1 The latter case would also 

1 Caldwell, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian, p. 9. 
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be explained if the strange but suggestive metathesis pointed out in 
No. 18 is accepted. 

The fourth letter -a- perseveres all throughout in India (Nos. 1-5), 
in Spain (No. 6), and in two cases in Gaul (Nos. 8 and 11). It dis¬ 
appears in Greece (No. 6) and undergoes several other changes, but 
always retaining a vowel sound, into -o- (No. 10), into -u- (Nos. 
13-15 and 19), into -w- (No. 17) and into -y- (Nos. 9-12). 

The last letter of this first element of the name is also kept 
in India, excepting in one case when it is converted into through 
Sanskrit influence (No. 4). It also remains in Greece (No. 0). In 
two cases in Gaul it becomes -s- (Nos. 8 and 9) and in one -r- (No. 11). 
In all the other cases both in Spain and in Gaul it completely dis¬ 
appears (Nos. 7, 10 and 12-19). 

As to the second element of the name il, the initial i-, remains 
always in India (Nos. 1-5), in Greece (No. (5), in four cases in Gaul 
(Nos. 8, 11, 12 and 14) and in three in the British Isles (Nos. 13, 
14 and 17). But it has become a- in three cases in Gaul (Nos. 9, 10 
and 19) and in two cases in the British Isles (Nos. 15 and Hi). In 
Wales the i- becomes v- (No. 17). 

The second letter, which is originally -/ becomes -d twice in 
India (Nos. 2 and 4), a change due to Sanskrit influence, as explained 
above. It remains -/ in Greece (No. 6) as a proof of immediate 
Dravidian influence, without any Aryan contact, in Herodotus. 
It remains -d in seven cases in Gaul and the British Isles (Nos. 8-12 
and 14-15) ; it reduplicates once in Wales (No. 17) and becomes t 
twice, once in Gaul (No. 19) and once in the Island of Man (No. Hi). 

In Spain the word il “son” is substituted for its corresponding 
Greek. This substitution, nevertheless, was done by the Greek 
writer of the Periplus. The original name used by the Iberians 
of Spain most probably was the original name ilar. 

All these are very few changes, indeed, and practically all are 
very easily explained, if we consider the enormous length of time 
and space that this name has bridged. One may rightly wonder at 
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the perseverance of this name in the course of about three thousand 
years, spread from western Asia up to central and western Europe. 
Really the Tiramilar were wonderful people. 

(>. In the study of the names given to the Indo-Mediterraneans 
throughout the Mediterranean basin, we have not mentioned the 
Etruscans of Italy, nor any name attached to them which could 
be equated with the names studied in the previous chart. And yet 
such name exists in relation to the Etruscans, too. The Etruscans 
were often called Tyrrenians in classical times. Consequently the 
eponymous father of the nation was supposed to be Tyrrenos, said 
to be the son of Atys, who had migrated from Lydia to Italy. 1 2 3 
The meaning of this name is nevertheless unknown nor do the 
classical Greeks seem to have had an inkling of it. Yet we may 
now, after being acquainted with the origin of this nation, suggest 
the real significance of this name. The word lira (which may very 
well be transliterated tirra, owing to the peculiar Dravidian pronun¬ 
ciation of the ‘r’), as seen above, means “wave” and “sea”. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Tyrrcnoi would have an adjectival characteristic meaning, 
“those of the sea”, which is precisely a meaning very similar, 
if not so significant, to the Greek demomination Termilai. That 
the ancient Greeks were not acquanited with the true meaning of 
the word, the names Tyrrenike zdlassar and Tyrrcnikdn pelagos' 
seem to suggest, owing to their redundant character, meaning in 
fact “sea of the sea”. We may point out incidentally, that this 
denomination “Tyrrenian sea”, continues to be given to the ocean 
to the west of Italy down to Sicily. 

7. The persistence of these nouns connected with the sea 
applied to the ancient Indo-Mediterraneans spread through the 
Mediterranean basin may finally explain an expression often found 
in Egyptian records which has up to now been a puzzle to the 


1 Strabo, 219, 221. 

2 Dionyssos of Halicarnassus, Antujuitatcs Romanae, I, 10, etc. 

3 Plutarch, Camillas, 16 ; Paulas Aemilios, 6. 
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historians of the land of the Nile. These 



Fig. 317 

A Group of “the people of the sea", alter the sculptures 
of I\1e<linet-Al)ii, Thebes, of the time of Harnesses III. 
Those of the left are Tuirsha (Tyrrenians), those of the 
right are Tikkarai (Teucriaus). 


Nilotic records of a later 
period very frequently 
mention “the people 
from over-sea” or simple 
“the people of the sea”, 
of whom the Egyptians 
of the Delta were much 
afraid on account of 
their violent depreda¬ 
tions. 1 2 3 Among them, if 
we are to believe the 
sculptures of Mcdinet- 
Abu, there were Tyrre¬ 
nians, called 1 uirsha by 
the Egyptians, and 
Teucrians, named Tik¬ 


karai in the records. They are styled as pirates of the coast 
of Egypt.- Yet these “people of the sea”, qualified as pirates, 
are acknowledged as the “undoubted ancestors of the classical 
people of Greece and Asia Minor”. :t They were the enterprising 
children of the sea coming from the East. Once more the knowledge 
of Indian History elucidates an important point of ancient Medi¬ 
terranean times which has remained obscure up to now. hx 
Oriente lux. 


1 Cf. My res, The Dawn of the History, p. 1 Kb. Cf. above, p. 4f>2. 

2 Ibid,, p. 207. 

3 Jarde, l a Formation du Peuple Grec, p. !MJ. 
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Abercromby, Lord, about English beaker, 
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Agur, King of the Minaei, 353. 

Agni, 411. 

Agni Parana, 5, 411. 413. 
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407 ; his titles, 369. 

Ahilyabai Ghat, Maheshwar, 376, 376 n. 5. 
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Aiyarru, an old town, 108. 

Aiyur, ditto, 108. 
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Ajivakas, 284 n. 2. 

Ajlvikas, 226. 

Akbar, Emperor, 397. 

Akkad, kingdom in Mesopotamia, 205, 220, 
224. 436, 466. 
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words, 160 n. 7. 
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Akkadians, 197. 
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471 n. 4. 
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455. 

Alexander the Great, 5, 13, 285 n. 2, 386 ; 
Army 7 in India, 382. 

Alexandria in Egypt, 344, 345 ; centre of 
co m m erce, 356. 

Alexandria, modern Las Bela, in Makran, 
re-christened by Alexander the G^eat, 
386. 

A1 Hafa, in S. Arabia, 348. 

Wli, village of Bahrein, 190, 129 fig. 50. 

Alicante, province in E. Spain, 472. 

Alinas, “Squirrels”, Proto Indian tribe 4, 114. 
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20 . 

Alor, Proto-Indian city, 108, 109. 
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Alps, 485. 

al’Ubaid, in Sumer, 205, 224, 228 ; culture, 
243 n. 2; its origin, 182 ; people, of 
Mediterranean origin, 440; period, 181. 

Alur, in Mysore, 109. 

Alur in Tiruchirapalli District, 109. 

Ama, the mother Goddess, third person of the 
Triad of Mohenjo-Daro, 168, 168 fig. 22, 
295 ; constellation of the Zodiac, 240. 

Amaa, third person of the Triad of Sumer, 
also called Antum, 168, 295; image of, 
172. 

Amfin, bisexual name of God in Mohenjo- 
Daro, J36, 169. 

Amasis, Pharaoh of Egypt, 130. 

Amazons, 470. 

Amenemliet, Pharaoh of Egypt (XI1 dvn.) 
326. 

America, 479. 

Americans, Indians, 289 n. 3; scholars, 
about origin of Phoenicians. 

Amman, God as father, 136. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, Latin author, about 
the Druids, 487. 

Ammon, the Lord of Heaven in Egypt, 236, 
406. 

Ammon Ra, gifts brought to him from the 
Land of Punt, 352. 

Ammoniari Promontory, in Aden, 352. 

Amurru, the Ainorites, 316. 

An, first person of the Sumerian Triad, 168, 
203, 245 n. 4, 295; called ‘Mother-Father’, 
169; images of, 170, 172 fig. 29, 1.73 fig. 
30, 174 fig. 31, 175 fig. 33, 225 n. 3; 
nude, 171, 172 fig. 29, 173 fig. 30, 
175 fig. 33 ; his self-existence, 172; 
manifestations, 175. 

An, name of Osiris in Egypt, 290 ; abolished, 
291; name of Horns, 292; ecpial to 
Ra, 290. 

An for An, 285 n. 1. 

An, worshippers of (for An) in India, 294-304. 

An, “the Lord” the Supreme Being in India, 
first person of the Proto-Indian Triad, 
72, 121, 136, 138, 155, 168, 246, 263, 
278 n. 2, 281, 282, 284, 284 n. 4, 

285, 285 n. 1, 288, 289, 290, 295, 303, 
332, 332 figs. 199 and 200, 333, 422, 
423, 426 ; equal to An, 289 ; his figure 
on seals, frontispiece, 169, figs. 23 and 24, 
195 fig. 53; on amulet, 170 fig. 25; 
image of, 170, 171, 172 ; his forms, 
175,410. (See “Kalidasa*’); his fish eyes, 
150; identified with the Sun, 245, 
295 ; nude, 170, 171 fig. 28, 224; on an 
Indo-Sumerian seal, 194, 195 fig. 53 ; 
proto-type of Siva, 421 ; vel (trident) 
upon his head, 167 ; worshipped in 


Mohenjo-Daro, 169, 294 ; equal to Ra 
of Egypt, 287. 

An, name given to the father of a family in 
the Konkani of Mangalore, 121 n. 4. 

An, his son Anil, 121, 168 ; or Murugan, 121. 

Ana, probably An, 287, 288. 

Ana, name by which Christians of Mangalore 
address the lather, 121 n. 4. 

Ananta, a serpent 363 ; used as a rope to tie 
the ship of the Flood, 420. 

Anantapur District, 124 n. 3. 

Anar, “those of An”, i.e. worshippers of, 
285 n.J. 

Anareoi, non-Aryan people of Iran, accord¬ 
ing to Strabo, 284. 

Anatolian migration into Sumer, 182. 

Anatolo-Mediterranean God, 406. 

Andaman Islands, 474. 

Andavar, the Supreme Being Tamil name of 
God, 121, 168, 284 r. 1; the same as Andi- 
vanan 136. 

Andivanan, Tamil name of Siva or God, 102, 
168, 284 n. 1. 

Andubar, a leader of the Indians migrating to 
Sumer, 189 n. 2, 190, 440. 

Andubarios, Greek modification of Andubar, 
189, See “Andubar”. 

Anliur, feudal god of Egypt, 288. 

Anil, “the son of An”, second person of the 
Proto-Indian Triad, 93, 137, 168, 175, 
295, 278 n. 2, 28L 

Ansur, god of the Etruscans, its meaning, 

288 n. 5. 

Antaeos, a Libyan giant, 471 n. 5; contest 
with Herakles, 467 fig. 309, 468. 

Antares, a star of the constellation of the 
Scorpion, 240. 

Anti incense, a kind of frankincense, 359. 

Anti-Lebanon, 207. 

Anu, a name of Siva, 284 n. 1 ; part of the 
word Sthanu in the Brahman da Pur ana , 
284 n.J. 

Anu, prehistoric god of Sumer, first member 
of the Triad, 263, 333 n. 1, 466. 

Anu, equal to Nu and Ra, in Egypt, 288. 

Anu, an Aryan tribe in the Rgveda, 283, and 
in the Mahdhhdrata, 284 n. 4 ; 285 ; 
worshippers of An, 290, 295. 

Anu, early people of Egypt, 283, 285-294, 
302, 303, 331, 337, 355, 394-404; of 
the North, 335, 295-302 ; of the South, 
302-304, 331, 333, 335; Indian origin of 
the Anu of the South, 302; of the North 
and of the South, 339. 

Anu, city of Heliopolis, in Egypt, 245, 286, 

289 ; probably Anur in ancient times, 
287. 
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Anuke, goddess of ElepUantina, in Egypt 
288, 289. 

Anumim, biblical name for Ann of Fgvpt 
286, 286 n. 3. 

An unit, goddess of Heaven in Chaldaean 
pantheon, 288. 

Anupu, one of two brothers, in an Egyptian 
story, 289. 

Anur, probable original name of Heliopolis. 
286. 

Anns, a fish nation, .*102 n. 1; of Egvpt, 284, 
302 n. 1 ; equal to Anus, 284. 

Anns, 284. 

D'Anville, Mons., about the city of Ora, 386. 

Apollo, Greek god, 425-26 ; patron of sailors, 
426; Dclpliinios, connected with mer¬ 
chant ships, 426; painted blank, 469. 

Aquarius, zodiacal constellation, cal led the 
“Water-Jar'’ in Mohenjo-I >aro, 179, 
242. See "Water-Jar”. 

Ajas, “Goats’* an Indian tribe, 4. 

Arab, geographers, 317; invasion, 200; 
mixture in the Berebers, 4.73 ; tribes 
3f>3. 

Arabia, 303. 312, 339, 340, 342, 343, 344. 
345, 350. 353, 354, 355, 356, 357, 384 
n. 3, 387, 388 n. 1, 391, 441, 450; 
cinnamon growing country, 346 ; coun¬ 
try of the phoenix. 347 ; helix, equal to 
Yemen, in classical writers, 356, 366, 
396, 398 ; incense land, 347; East, 199 ; 
North, 450 ; South, 341, 342, 346, 347, 

351, 360, 387, 388; present people of, 
451 ; type of people of, 450 ; South 
Western, 300, 450. 

Arabian, coast, 351 ; lands, 303; merchants, 
352; Ocean or Sea, 196, 352, 356, 464 u. I; 
Peninsula, 482. 

Arabians, 343 ; spoke of predominance of the 
Nfigas to Herodotus, 388. 

Arabians*, English corrupted form for the 
Aravas, 385 n. 2. See “Aravas”. 

Arabic geographers, ancient, 112. 

Arabis, Gatin name of the Purali river, 385, 
386 ; etymological meaning, 385 n. 3. 

Arabitac, Arrian’s name of the Aravas, 385. 

Arabs, 327, 339, 356, 477 ; of central and 
northern regions, 451 ; their knowledge 
of the Zodiac, 176 n. 2; neighbours of 
the country of Khus, 460 ; Semites, 

352, 479. 

Ararat, mountain where Noah’s ark shipped, 
421,427. 

Arava, synonymous for Naga, 385. See 
“Aravas”. 

Aravas, tribe in Makran. 385. 

Archers, Proto-Indian people, 121. See 
“Bilalas’V 


Arcot (North) District, 114. 

Arctic regions, 479. 

Anlates, lather of Xisuthrus, the Babylonian 
hero of the Mood. 431. 

Ardhanansvara, bisexual image* of god, 
136, 169. 

Arevalo. H. S.J., about St. Isidore, .399 u. 3. 

Argos, city of Greece, 469. 

Ariaka. a Naga King, 12. 

Vries, the first zodiacal constellation, 2.36 
237. See “Pam" and "lulu". 

Arirur, ancient Indian city, 109, 254. 

Aristotle, about Arabia, 347. 

Arjuiia, 65 n. 2; practising l<ipu<, 213, 214 
fig. 82. 

Armenia, 426, 427. 

Armenoid type, bracliycephalic, 449. 

Arphaxa I, tower of, 189. See “Pabel” 

Arran Islrud, cairns of, 457. 

Arrian, 7,385 ; about names of S. Arabia, 351. 

Arrow, zodiacal constellation in Moheivjo- 
Daro, 179, 239, 240. 

Artaxerxes I Gonginiftnus, of Persia, 327. 

Artemis, Greek goddess, painted whit<\ 469. 

Arunacdla Pindnam, text of. 286. 

Arfir, ancient. Indian city, 169. 

Aruvajar, Naga sub-tribe in S. India, 126. 

Arvae, for Aryas, 358. 

Ary a (mV) family, 3. n. 1. 

Aryan-Dravidian Culture, 8. 

Aryans, an adjective meaning of, or apper¬ 
taining to the Aryas, 56, J.3,3, 446 n. 9; 
contact, 491 ; dialects, 6,3 ; invaders 
61, 444; invasion. 2, 61, 62, 124, 452, 
486 ; language, 63 ; how hmguages 
spread out in India, 16 18 ; of India 
different from Aryans of Europe l sw) 
444; origin of the word Dravida, 486; 
religion, 283 ; tribes, 283, 284, 284 n. 
4, 478 ; origin of the Flood story doubt¬ 
ful ; 411 ; tvpe disappeared from India, 
445. 

Aryans, used for Aryas, 133. 

Aryanizing. task of, 12 u. 4. 

Aryas, the tribe that invaded Irfm and India, 
3, 5 n. 4, 8, .3.3, 47, 52, 57, 62, 95, 115, 
118, 123, 284, 285, 448, 486; a primi¬ 
tive tribe 95 ; adopted the script of the 
Indus Valley, 95 ; culture of, JO n. 3 ; 
descendants of Japhet, 478, 479 ; en¬ 
tering India, 474; invasion of, 459 n. 

2 ; living among Dravidians were called 
Yratvas, 414-415 ; low state of culture 
of, 10 n. 3 ; of the Ugsedic period, 58 ; 
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tribes of, 294, 448 n. 1, 408; where to 
be found at present, 13-14. 

Arya (sic) society, 52. 

Asolepius, Greek physician, his portrait, 
449 fig. 298. 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 103, 248, 273, 
393, 424 n. 4. 

Asia, 294 ; country of origin of Egyptians, 
441, 442 tig. 287; Central, 250; West, 
459 n. 2. 

Asia Minor, 359 n. 2, 440 n. 6, 448, 470, 493, 
population of, Mediterranean, 449 ; 
anthropological history of, 449. 

Asian greyhound, symbol of Set, 290. 

Asiatic current in cult of Osiris, 290. 

Asiatic origin of Egyptian god Min, 424. 

Asiatic style, 318. 

Asiatics*, spreading through Northern Africa, 
442 ; Western, 331. 

Asoka, his inscriptions, 31. 

Assa, Pharaoh of the Vtli dynasty, 328. 

Assam, 280. 

Assurbanipal, Assyrian King, 430,431. 

Assyria, IX, 318. 

Assyrian, alphabet, 48; boats, 311 fig. 170; 
civilization, 181 ; extinct, XI ; period, 
311 ; sculpture, 187 fig. 45; seals, 187 
fig. 48, 188 fig. 47, 189 fig. 48, 218-217. 

Assyrians, 279; ancestor of, 189. 

Assyriolegists, 256, 276. 

Astamurti, name of Siva, 121 n. 4. 

Asur, god in Assyria, 279. 

Asura. i.e. Oravidian, chief in Kamaniyaka, 
364. 

Asuras, 8. 

Asva, Kgvedic rsi, 69 n. 1. 

Asvas, “Horses”, an ancient tribe, 69 n. 1. 

Atem, the setting Sun god, in Egypt, 361 
fig. 213. 

Atharvaveda, 414, 420. 

Athenaeus, about Arabia, 347. 

Athens, 483. 

Atlantic, 452, 454. 

Atramitae, community of Sabaeans, 343. 

Atum. See “Adum”. 

Augustine, St, 477; about curse of Noah, 473. 

Augustus, in search of gold and frankincense, 
349. 

Ausa, ancient city of Spain, 486. 

Ausetani, tribe of Iberians, 486. 

Austric, 62; tribes, 61, 63. 

An Iran, Mons. C., about Egyptian god Min, 
406. 


Avion us, author of Ora Maritima , 484, 486. 

Ayanar, South Indian god, Siva's son, 170 ; 
image, 171 fig. 27. 

Ayyars, tribe of shepherds, 119. See 

“ Abhiras”. 

Babel, Tower of, 189, 314, 316, 317, 460. 

Bab-el, meaning in Semitic, 314. 

Bab-el-Mandeb, straight of, 303. 

Babylo-Assyrian, cuneiform, 48 ; period, 228. 

Babylon, 187 n. 1, 213 fig. 81, 278, 279, 314, 
316, 42J, 438; discoveries in, IX; 
Empire, 190 ; kingdom of Nemrod in, 
460 n. 8; Tower of 245. See “Babylo¬ 
nia”. 

Babylonia, 193, 196, 200, 269, 299, 300, 316, 
318. 

Babylonian, art, 322 ; astronomers, 235 n. 2 ; 
civilization, 1K1 ; extinct, XI ; conque¬ 
rors and traders, 317-318; cosmology, 
314; Deluge myth and poems, 411, 
422, 426, 430, 432; demons, 219,220; 
king. 211 ; lexicon, 197 n. 1; period, 
218, 237, poem, 314; script, 298; 

sculptures representing the .Sun, 74 ; 
seals, 314, 314 fig. 174, 216-217, 316; 
temples; Tiamat of the Kniima lilts , 
25 ; tradition, 189, 190, 249, translation 
of the Flood story, 342, writings, 282. 

Babylonian work of ancient times, 189. 

Babylonians, 279 ; supposed to be inventors 
of Zodiac, 176. 

Badarians, pre-dynastic people of Upper 
Egypt, 296, 455. 

Badiri. See “Badrmath'. 

Badrinath, place of Manu's lapas, 413, 414, 
415, 418 ; temple of, founded by San- 
karacarya, 414. 

Baghdad, 195. 

Bahawalpur State, relics of lYoto-liisloric 
civilization found in, 5. 

Bahrein Island, Persian Gulf, 190, 193. 

Balaam, Prophet of Edom, Arabia, 472 n. 2. 

Balarama, a Naga chief, 396 ; death, 397, 

397 iig. 263; migrating to Egypt, 396- 

398 ; pilgrimage to the Sarasvati, 398 ; 
taught Duryodhana the use of mace, 397. 

Bfilhikas, ancient Indian tribe, 5, 62. 

Ball, Prof. C. J., 250, 266, 269, 277; about 
origin of Sumerian and Chinese scripts, 
249. 

Baloch, Central Asia tribe, 63. 

Balochistan, 15, 62, 63, 185, 198, 224, 230, 
366, 461. 

Bana, describes a young mountaineer, 475. 
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Banerji, Prof. Rakhal Das, the discoverer of 
Mohcnjo-Daro, 12, 15, 63 n. 283 ; about 
Aryan invasion, 12. 

Ban van merchants trading in frankincense 
349. 

Barcelona, University of, 59, 453. 

Barton, Prof. George Aaron, 226, 248, 251, 
253, 256, 268, 272, 273; about Indian 
influence in Proto-historic Egypt, 304 ; 
about nudity of Sumerian priests, 226 n. 
7 ; about origin of Sumerian sign for 
fields, 260; about skid Is of Crete ; 
about Sumerian origins, 183, 186, 198, 
199 ; about Sumerian sign for eye, 258- 
259. 

Barua, Dr B. M., system of deciphering 
Indus Valley script, 53-56. 

Basque language, no difference between 
noun and verb, 65 ; substantially the 
Iberian language, 479 n. 2, 481 n. 4 ; 
connections with Etruscan, 479 n. 2 ; 
called Euskalduna, 479 n. 2. 

Basques, pre-diluvial people of Spain and 
France, 151, 479, 486. 

Bates, Prof. Oric, about Libyans, 467 ; about 
Hamitic family of dialects in N. Africa, 
452 ; about Greek painting, 468. 

Baud hay ana, 5 n. J. 

Bfiberu, old Indian name of Babylon, 196. 

Jidvc-ru Jfitaka, account of early commercial 
expedition, 6, 196, 482. 

Bombay Branch of the Koval Asiatic Society, 
250. 

Bedouin incense traders, 348. 

Behar, 444. See “Bihar". 

Being, Supreme, 280. See “God", “An”, 
“ Isa ", etc. 

Bel, highest Babylonian god, 187 n. 1, 278, 
278 n. 2, 280, 282, 431. 

Belgium, 458. 

Belnchistan, 184. See "Balochistan". 

Bel-ussur, original name of Berossus, J87 n. 
1. See “Berossus'’. 

Benedite, Mons., about knife of Jebl 
el-'Arak, 310. 

Bengal, 15, 443, 444, 474; Bay of, 447; 
Tirayars trading in, 482. 

Bengali word, 137. 

Beni-Hassam, a painted tomb in Egypt, 
442 tig. 287. 

Benjamin of Tudela, Kabbi who visited 
Malabar, 461. 

Bents, S. Arabian explorers, 351 ; descrip¬ 
tion of S. Arabia, 347-50 ; about Har¬ 
bour of frankincense trade, 350-51 ; 
about Sokotra, 357-58. 

Bereberians, people of X. Africa, 330, 442. 


Berebers or Berbers, people of N. Africa, 
442, 452, 453, 465; purest Hamitic 

people, 453; related to Indians, 444. 

Berlin Museum, 308-09. 

Berenice, Egyptian city on the Ked Sea, 
384, 385. 

Berossus, Babylonian priest, author of 
history of Mesopotamia, 187, 188, 190, 
197, 199, 201, 249, 282, 301, 315, 431, 
432, 435, 437, 462 ; about antidiluvian 
kings, 439 ; his name explained, 187 n. I. 

Bhds>avata Parana, 426, 474; the Flood storv 
of the, 413.* 

Bhairava, images of, nude, 170 n. 4. 

Bhairavis, ascetics of N. India, 416, 416 n. 1. 

Bharatar, wrong denomination of the Para- 
vas, 18. 

Bhartrhari, 18, 103; a quotation from, 103. 

Bharukaccha, old name of Broach, 392. 

Bhils of Eajputana and Gujerat, 121 ; 
portrait of one, 475 fig. 315. 

Bhbna, one of the Pandavas, 194, 320, 
386 n. 4; His light with lions, 218. 

Bhitari seal of KumaraGupta IF, 363 fig. 217. 

Bhrgus, 56 ; in Mohenjo I )aro, 56, 57. 

Bhriguid energy and labour, 57. 

Bible, 197-98, 200, 286 n. 7, 301, 373 ; about 
sons of Mizraim, 464 ; story of the 
Flood, 413, 438 ; account of Sumerian 
settlement, 313-14. 

Biblical, studies, 460 ; tradition about Sume¬ 
rian migration, 197-201. 

Bihar. 15, 46, 206. 

Biksanamurti, nude, 170 n. 4. 

Bilavas, 96 ; flowery, 106 ; king of, 155; 
harvest afflicted, 107 ; the moon of the 
harvest of, 96; of South Kanara, 121 ; 
equated with BhilJs, 121. 

Bismaya, in Mesopotamia, 167. 

Blemys, Indian chief gone to Egypt, 395-96. 
See “Balarama'\ 

Blemyses, descendants of Blemys, 396. 

Bodhisattva, mentioning ancient Indian 
scripts, 65 n. 2. 

Boeotia, 482. 

Boghaz-koi, the Hittite capital, 432. 

Bohlen Herr P. von, about trade between 
India and Arabia, 353. 

Bombay, 116, 348; University of, 106, 205. 

Book of the Dead, of Egypt, 287, 364 fig. 218. 

Book of Wisdom, of the Bible, 427. 

Bosch Gimpera, Dr P., about Hamitic 
migration from Africa to Spain, 453. 

Boswellia Cartevi, frankincense trees of 
Arabia, 342, 
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Boy*’, in S. Arabia, 348. 

Bialuna °r Brahman, 284 n. 1, 412, 421. 

Jirahtmni'is, 9. 

Brahmanas, people of Ihe priestly caste, 
3118,' 403. 475. 

Jirahmanda Parana, quotation from, 284 n. 1. 

Brahmanic, cult, .”>2 n. 1 ; literature, 415 ii. 
2 ; reputation, IK. 

Brahmans, of dark skin cleverer than the 
white ones, 9. 

Brfihnii script, 30, HI, H8, 39, 54, 05 n. 2, 05 ; 
derived from the Mohenjo-I >aro script, 
05. 

Brfdiui, language of the Brahms, 02, 08, 185 ; 
origin of, 158 ; words, 130-149, 355 n. 4. 

Brfdmis, Balochis, 37, 02, 03, 380 n. 3 ; not 
descendants of tin* Molienjo-I >aro people, 
02-03 ; hill-folk in Persia, 380 n. 3. 

Braulius, Saint, Archbishop of Saragossa, 
400, 403. 

Breasted, Prof. James, about frankincense 
trees, 341 ; about Wadi liammfuuut, 
327. 

JUhat Samhitd by Yarfdia Mihira, 384 n. 8. 

Britain, barrows of, 457. 

Britain, 247 ; migration from to the British 
isles, 450 ; small, 151. 

British Isles, 21, 442, 458, 491 ; early people 
of elongated heads, 450 ; Mediterra¬ 
neans migrating to, 450 ; migration from 
Britanny to, 450 ; people of, 458. 

Britisli Museum, 58, 129, 212, 222 n. 1, 
224, 248, 311, 395, 445. 

Broach, 392. 

Brosse, Mons. Etienne (Viywa-Mitra), about 
Flood story, 412. 

Brown, Prof. George\\\, 10,10; a.statement, 
12 n. 14; al>out doctrines of Upanisads , 
10 ; about spread of Aryan languages, 
10. 

Brsaya, a Kgvedic chief, I. 

Buddhas, previous, 439. 

Buddhism, rise of, 52 n. 1 ; in China and 
Japan. 295. 

Buddhist, carvings in Satichi and Nagar- 
junakonda, 407 ; literature, 404 ; works, 
X. 

Buddhists 113; built a stupa, in Mohenjo- 
Daro, 113. 

Bui is, ancient Indian tribe, 5. 

Bull, a zodiacal constellation, 181, 234, 235. 
240. 

Burma, Tirayars trading in, 482. 

Burnout, about storv of the Flood, 412. 


Burrows, Fr E., S.J., 252, 254, 250, 273 ; 
about biblical Patriarchs, 439 ; about 
Noachic Flood, 434. 

Buxton-Rice, about pre-brachycephalic popu¬ 
lation of India, 440. 

By bios excavations, 455. 

Byblus, 454. See "Byblos”. 

Caesar, Latin historian, 489 ; about the 
Druids, 487. 

Cain family, 477. 

Cairo Museum, 380, 380 n. 3, 381 n. I. 
Calcutta, 301 n. 1 ; University of, 132. 
Calicut, Ml7 n. 1. 

Canibiscs, his conquest of Egypt, 384. 
Cambridge History of India . 29. 

Gamoens, about, frankincense, 349. 

Cana, in S. Arabia, 351, 352.. 

Canaan, grandson of Noah, 151, 454, 455 ; 
civilization of, 24 ; origin of, 23-24 ; 
sons of, 403 ; himself son of ’Ham, 402, 

472. 

Cauaanites, later, 454 ; nation of, destroyed, 

473. 

Canary Islands, 454. 

Cancdo, Prof. J., about influence of Dravidian 
over Aryan languages, 10. 

(-apart, Mons. Jean, Belgian Egyptologist, 
about the Ann, 280 ; about scorpions 
of Hierakonpolis vase, 39 ; about seal of 
King Ten-Setui, 378. 

Capricorn, zodiacal constellation, 242 ; deno¬ 
minated Makaia in Sanskrit and Tamij ; 
missing in the Mohenjo-I )aro Zodiac, 179. 

Carmel (Mount), 455. 

Carthage, 454. 

Carthagenian, 407 ; priestess, her race, 455. 
Carter, Dr, explorer of S. Arabia, 349-50. 
Carlovingian period, 450. 

Caspian type, 444. 

Castillas, both, in Spain, 471 n. 4. 

Castillian (Spanish ) word, 14t). 

Catalan word, 149. 

Catholic Church, about the Flood, 477 n. 5 
Caucasus, 421. 

Celtic, appertaining to the Celts, 487 ; comers, 
442 ; language, 480 n. 4 ; philology, 
488 n. 1 ; times, 480. 

Celts, 484 ; invaders, 485. 

Cempsi, denomination of the Celts in the 
Iberian Peninsula, 484-85. 

Cen Tamiz, for Sen Tamil, 132. 

Cerro de U>s Santos, in Spain, 453. 
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Cerveteri, near Rome, Etruscan cemetery at, 
455. 

Ceylon, 114, 120, 240, 430; coins of, 200, 
208; Tirayars trad ingin, 482. 

Chaitanya, religious preacher of N. India, 
52 'll. I. 

Chaldaea, 30th 412. 

Chaldaean, element in Arvo-1 )ravidian cul¬ 
ture, 20; pantheon, 288; source of 
Indian Zodiac, 170 u. 2. 

Chaldaeans, 238 ; astronomical system of, 
234 ; supposed to he inventors of 
Zodiac, 170. 

Chalukva king Yikramaditya, VI, 100. 

Cham, 280, 400, 473. See “Mlani”. 

Chamblatules, in Switzerland, 458. 

Champollion, Mons. J.-E., Frencli Egyptolo¬ 
gist, IX, 20 ; about «»ld Egyptian 
language, 129, 130. 

Chahhu-1 >aro, site of Indus Valley culture, 
X, XT, 1 ; inscriptions of, 29 ; seals of, 
tig. 1, 101 tig. 3, 315 fig. 170. 

Chanvaux, in Belgium, 458. 

Chatterji, Prof. Sunili Kumar, 10, 15, 10, 
20, 132, 133, 134, 157; about decipher¬ 
ment of Indus Valley inscriptions by 
Fr Moras, 132; about Pravidians as 
Mediterraneans, 445; about Dravidian 
civilization prior to the Aryan, 133; 
about Dra vidian influence over Aryan 
culture, 10 ; about Western influences in 
Arvo-1 )ravidian culture, 20; about 1 Ira- 
vidian influence over Hindu religion 
10-11. 

Chaula, a samsktini, 227. 

Chemkanma, hero of the poem Mttfuya- 
padukatain, 123. 

Chicago Oriental Institute, 302. 

Chidambaram, 54, 122. 

China, 295 ; figure script of, 05 n. 2 ; Tira- 
yars in , 482. 

Chinese, 249, 258, 203 ; affinities with Sume¬ 
rians, 277-78 ; ethnological influence, 
13 u. 4 ; intercourse with Molienjo- 
Paro, 70; junks, 13 n. 4; merchants, 
13 n. 4 ; picture words, 47 ; script, 47, 
48, 151, 163, 207, 208, 274. 

Chingleput, 280. 

Chirini river, 415. 

Cliisen, in S. Arabia, 348. 

Chitoor District, 280 n. 7. 

Chota Nagpur, 280. 

Christian era, 131. 

Christian Fathers {sic), 3 u. 1. 

Christians of Egypt, 129. 

Chulam (Quilon) in Malabar, 461. 


Cicero, quotation, 403. 

Cirrhadae, people of K. coast of S. 1 itdia, 474. 

Citragupta, Varna's attendant in Hell, 05 

Citraratha, king of the Gandharvas, 05 u. 2. 

“City of the Crab*’, 112. See “Naiidur". 

Cochin, 404; State of, 110. 

Cogul, prehistoric paintings in, 330, 331. 

Cola inscriptions, 109. 

Cojas, dynasty of Tanjore, 4, 110, 123; 

capital ot, 114; called Sulikas in N. 
India, 480 \\. 2. 

Conder, Mr C. R., about Hittite sculpture, 
440 n. 4. 

Coorg, 115, 117 ; the mountains of, 115. 

Coorgies, 13; probably the Kudagas, J3. 
See K udagas". 

('optic, books, 130; language 129, 130; 
as the language of ancient Egypt, 129, 
130; people, their cosmogonic ideas, 
179H.8. 

Coptos, now Kupt, in upper Egypt, 325, 
327, 337; worship of Min in, -124. 

Corbiau. Mile. Simone, about Indian industry 
in Mesopotamia, 194. 

Cose, ancient citv of the Iberians in Spain, 
480. 

Cosetani, Iberian tribe, 480. 

Cosmas ludicopleustes, 300. 

Courtillier, Mons. Gaston, 21 about commercial 
relations of Pravidians with the West, 21. 

Cowley, Prof. A. E., about origin of Hiltites, 
447. 

Crab, zodiacal constellation, 120, 105, 179, 
240, 421. See “A laud". 

Crab, people of, 81. See “Nandor" and 
“Nandur". 

Crawford, Mr O.G.S., about origin of Indian 
culture, 182-183. 

Cretans, people of Crete, 359 n. 2 ; portrait 
of two, 470 fig. 311. 

Crete, 210, 359, n. 2, 400, 407, 425, 441, 408, 
470, 482, 483; civilization of, its fall, 
471 ; connected with the Fish of the 
Flood, 425 -20 ; excavations in, 449 ; 
discoveries in, IX ; kings of, 142, 355 n. 
2, 400-7 ; legend of Apollo in, 420 , 
Minoan script of, 29 ; neolithic people 
of, 19 ; skulls of, dolichocephalic, 449. 

Crocodilopolis, now Shedet, in Upper Egypt, 
381. 

Crooke, Mr \V. about Chinese script on 
swords. 65 ti. 2. 

Crowley, Dr J. J. about antiquity of Indus 
Valley civilization, 20; about Indus 
Valley culture, 20-27 ; about decipher- 
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men! of Indus Valley script by Fr Heras, 
134; about Indian migration to Sumer, 
180 . 

Ctesias, about negritos of India, 47f> n. 1. 

Cushite race, pre-Semitic people of Yemen, 
340. 

Cushito-Elamitc tribes, 300. 

Cyprians, people of Cyprus, 03. 

Cypriote script, 73. 

Cyprus, 317, 427, 471. 

Cvrenaica, 402. 

Cyrus the Great, 293. 


Dagon, Semitic god, wrongly identified with 
Odakon, 188 n. 3. 

Daksa, father of Kadrii, 303 ; his marriage 
with his sister Daksa, 404. 

l)ak§iiia, an Indian script mentioned by the 
Bodhisattva, 03 n. 2. 

Damascus, 197 n.l. 

“Dame of Cogul”, in Eastern Spain, 330, 
331 fig. 198. 

Danaos, daughters of, in Greece, 409, 470. 

Darius, Achemenian King of Persia, 293, 
338. 

Dasas or Dasyus, Dravidian enemies of the 
Aryas in the Kgvedic period, 1, 3, 8, 
02, 120, 474, 480 ; signs of the, 93. 

Datta, Prof. Bhupendranath, about primitive 
population among the Hittites, 449. 

David, Psalms of, 404. 

Dawson, Mr. C., about early religious inquiry in 
India, 9 ; about origin of the Sumerians, 
183 ; about pre-Dvnastic culture of 
Egypt, 290. 

Death-god of Memphis, called Seker, 371, 

De Clerq Collection, Paris, 194. 

Deir el-Bahari, carvings illustrating Egyptian 
expedition to the Land of Punt, 339-41, 
340 fig. 210, 332, 333, 337, 430 fig. 299. 

Dekkan, 443. 

Delougaz, Prof. P., about Sumerian bricks 
and constructions, 201, 202, 204, 207. 

Delphos, in Greece, 423. 

Delta of the Nile, 292, 324 ; invasion of, 
432 ; people of, 333. 

Deluge, 427, 434, 400 ; supposed to be a 
local disaster, 433. See “Flood”. 

Denmark, 438. 

Deriadeus, Indian prince probably Purio- 
dliana, mentioned by Nonnus, 390, 397. 

Dendera Zodiac, in Egypt, 408, 409. 

Dev!, 10. 


Dhofar, in S. Arabia, 340, 341, 342, 347, 
348, 349 ; commerce of, 330. 

Dhulia, 404. 

Digambaras, a jaina sect, 227. 

Dikshitar, Prof. C. K. Kamacliandra, about 
decipherment of Mohenjo-Daro script 
bv Fr. Heras, 132. 

Oil mum, Sumerian name for the Island of 
Bahrein, 193; mountain of, 193. 

Pingan, his death, feast of, in S. Africa, 294. 

Diodorus Siculus, about Osiris, 318; about 
Sokotra, 300. 

Diogenes Laertius, 488 n. 1. 

Dionysos, Greek god, brought up in India, 
340, 333, 333 n. 3, 395. 

Dionysiaca , by Nonnus, 395-90. 

Dioscorides, about cinnamon, 340. 

Director General of Archaeology. See “Mar¬ 
shall, Sir John”. 

PTrghatapas, an ascetic, 192. 

Diu in Saurashtra, words of Portuguese 
dialect of, 151-52. 

Dixon, Prol. R. B., 451; about Aryan invaders 
ot India, 444 ; about Mediterraneans of 
the British Isles, 458 ; in France, 450 ; in 
Mesopotamia, 447 ; in Spain and 1‘'ranee, 
453-54. 

Podona, in Greece, 470. 

Dog star, 344. 

Dorset, cairns of, 437. 

Pothain. in Canaan, 342. 

Draco Kinnabari , name of a ruby of Sokotra, 
according to Pliny, 358. 

Praganes, Iberians in the Iberian Peninsula, 
484-85 ; explanation of the name, 485-80. 

Drake-Brockman, Mr R. E., an African 
explorer, his letter about Somaliland 
340 ; about cinnamon, 345. 

Draniila or Dramilar, ancient name of the 
Dravidians, 158, 480, 480 n. 4,481,483. 

Dravid, 3 n. 1. See "Dravidas”. 

Pravida, Manu, King of, 413. 

Pravida, name of Dravidians in late Sanskrit 
literature, 480; story of the word, 
480 n. 4. 

Dravidas, 480. 

Dravidian, early language spoken by the 
Dravidians of India, 03, 104, 105, 129, 
132, 280, 421; character of the language 
of Mohenjo-Daro, 101, 103, 129 ; con¬ 
struction in Indus Valley inscriptions, 
104-105 ; test to determine the language 
family as, 104. See “Proto-Dravidian”. 

Dravidian, culture, prevalence of, 8; customs, 
79, 415; dogma of monotheism, XI 
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dynasty, 415; ethnic type in India con¬ 
nected with the Sumerians, 445 ; etymo¬ 
logical meaning of Sumer, 200 n. 4; 
family, 200 n. 2 ; god, 285 ; influence, 
491 ; on Sanskrit literature, 9-10, 11 ; 
on Vedic civilization, 9 n. 3 ; inhabitants, 
284; kings, 119; literature, 125; 
alliteration as a feature of, 125; lore, 
482 ; names, 188, 189, 304 n. 1 ; names 
of Kings of Sumer, 200; name of a 
king of the Minaei, 353 ; nations, 100 ; 
origin of the Flood tradition in India, 
125; origin of Indian asceticism, 413; 
original months of 45 days, 177 n. 5 ; 
peculiarity of the Indus seals, 53; peoples, 
125, 199 ; people prior to Aryan 

invasion, 1-4 ; pocket groups in N. India 
03 ; phase in history of Makran, 386 ; 
philology, 200 n. 4 ; race all over India, 
13, 61, 385 ; relics in Makran, 384-387 ; 
seafaring exploits, 482 ; superiority over 
the Aryas, 9 ; social life, 125 ; scholar 
about a popular saying, 128; tribes, 
5 n. 4, 02, 127, 152, 361-62, 440, 441, 
444 ; in N. India, 4-5 ; when Alexander 
the Great crossed Punjab, 13; in Mak¬ 
ran, 383 fig. 252 ; type, 450 ; prevalent 
in India, 445; equated to Kami tic, 
459-00; wisdom, 411; year, solar, 178, 
n. 3. 

Dravidian languages, 03, 124, 133, 157, 202, 
270, 274, 481 ; modern, spoken in 

India, 131, 132, 133, 155, 250, 479 n. 2, 
480 n. 4 ; character of, 64, 101, 102 ; 
peoples speaking, 123, 100 ; chart of, 
158 ; family of, 100 ; grammatical cons¬ 
truction, 90, 104, 105, 154 ; relative 

pronoun in, 105; sound e in, 105; 

suffix of possession in, 07 ; verb in, 154 ; 
plural in, 151; names in, 1, 108-21; names 
of zodiacal constellations, 124, 135, 

177 ; origin of the word JJranrila , 480 ; 
alliteration a typical feature of, 125; 
etymological meaning of kan, 101; use of, 
in explaining some Indus Valley signs, 
99; words, 284 n. 1 ; influence on 

other languages, 0-7 ; comparative 

grammar and morphology of, 134; 
similarities with Sanskrit, 478 ; simila- 
raties with Sumerian, 159, 163 ; akin to 
Proto-Hittitc, 448. 

Dravidians in India, 1, 56, 129, 185, 192, 

354, 350, 415, 423 450, 402, 475 ; as 
an Aryan tribe (sic), 52 ; as a separate 
racial unit, 53, ; branch of Mediterra¬ 
nean race, 63, 445; belonging to the 
Hamitic family, 459-64 ; built cultures 
of Punjab and Sindh, 133 ; colonizers 
of Greece, 483 ; language of, 133 ; 
culture of, 10 n. 3 ; matriarchal system 
of, 403-404 ; migrations of, 21, 440-42 ; 
mixed with negritos, 466 n. 3 ; predeces¬ 
sors of the Aryas, 283; invaders of 
India, 473-74 ; settlement of in India, 
475 ; travelled to S. Europe, 20-21 ; up 


to the British Isles, 21 ; seafaring activi¬ 
ties, 481-83. 

Druids, 480; coloured complexion, 471; 
confused with Celts, 442 ; origin of, 22 ; 
sculpture of, 236. 

Dubois, Abbe, about Hindu temples on 
mountains, 214. 

Dubois, Mons. Marcel, 408 n. 1. 

Dul-Azag, in Babylon, 279. 

Dussaud, Prof., his excavations at By bios, 
454. 

Duryodhana, a Kaurava prince, 397. 

Dutt, Shri Komesh Chandra, about war 
between Aryas and Dravidians, 1-2. 


Ea, Sumerian god, 422, 436 ; announces the 
Flood to Ut-Napishtim, 435-436. 

Eagle's Hill at Tiruparankunram, S. India, 
280. 

Eanua, ancient Sumerian name, 188. See 
“kur Eanua’’ and "Uruk”. 

E-anna-turn. King of Sumer, 278 n. 2. 

East, swarthy men from the, 470. 

East African Coast, 339. 

East India Company, 17. 

Easter Island script, 36, 37. 

Eastern lands, 193. 

Ebro River, in Spain, 190. 

Edeta, ancient Iberian city of Spain, 486. 

Edetani, tribe of Iberians, 486. 

Edom, country of job in Arabia, 347. 

Edit, “the Ram", the first zodiacal constel¬ 
lation in the Indus Valley, 242. 

Egypt, 33, 130, 190, 236, 245, 246, 247, 285, 
288. 289, 289 ji. 3, 290, 292, 295, 297, 298, 
300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 309, 310, 312, 313 
n. 2, 316. 317, 318, 319, 320, 321, 322, 

323. 324, 327, 328, 331, 333, 337, 339, 

342, 345, 346, 347, 352, 354, 355 u. 2, 356, 
357, 359 n. 2, 361, 362, 363, 365, 366, 

368, 370, 372, 377, 380, 384, 387, 388, 

388, n. 1, 390, 393. 395, 396, 398, 399. 

401, 402, 405, 400, 407, 408, 424. 437, 

438, 441, 442, 449, 451, 452, 404, 465, 

493 ; ancient Christians of, 129 ; ancient 
language of, 129, 359 n. 2 ; Anu of, 302 ; 
civilization of, J85, 296; extinct, XI; 
descendants of 'Ham inhabited, 464; 
discoveries in, IX ; dynastic people of, 
337 ; Hamitic population of, 452 ; hie- 
roglyphs of, 129 ; influenced by Meso¬ 
potamia, 299 ; invaded by Nagas, 387, 
388 ; invasions, 452 ; Lower, 301, 305, 
334, 335, 336, 338, 339 (See “Northern 
Egypt") ; Lower and Upper Egypt, 
300, 369, 371 ; map of Proto-historic, 
307 fig. 161 ; Mizraim settled in, 404; 
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Northern, 290, 294, 366 (See "Lower 
Egypt*') ; points of contact with India, 
403-410; presents from Crete to the 
king of, 470 fig. 311 ; primitive popula¬ 
tion of, 2SO ; primitive system of 
Inirial, 4.72 ; race of archaic, 4.72 ; 
receives civilization from Mesopotamia, 
200 seals of, 34; South, 202 (See “Upper 
Egypt”) ; Sumer and, 200; ten prehistoric 
kings of, 430 ; tombs of 451 ; tradition of, 
390 ; (Upper, 303, 304, 307, 320, 328, 
333, 33.7, 337, 330, 301 fig. 255, 455 
(See “Southern Egypt”) ; Upper and 
Lower. 202-93, 304, 370, 373. 381, 380. 

Egyptian, ancient scripts, 7.7 ; anthropolo¬ 
gical series, 200 ; art, 318, 407 ; artist, 
310 ; artistic motifs, 322 ; has relief, 
portraying a Hittite prince, 448 fig. 
207 ; carvings, 408 ; cities, 280 ; civili¬ 
zation, 25.7, 200. 411 ; originated in 
Chaldaea, 300 ; Delta, 310 ; desert, 325 ; 
fashion of writing, 43 n. 3 ; first pre- 
dyuastic culture ; folk-lore about croco¬ 
diles ; god of fertility, 280; gods and 
goddesses, 287 400 ; government, 328, 
greyhound, symbol of Set, 321 ; hiero¬ 
glyphs, 40, 47, 4s, 78, 245, 207 ; for. 
Mile’ 200 ; for ‘Sun’, 74 ; their Proto- 
Indian equations, 78 ; historv, 280, 200, 
202, 204, 323, 320 ; kingdom, 200 ; 

lauds, 302, language (ancient) of, 32 u. 
0, 307 ; found in the Coptic books, 130 ; 
the most important language ol the 
Hamitic group 404 : medical papyrus, 
3.70 n. 2 ; merchants, 345 ; monarchs, 
327 ; monuments, 471 ; mythology, 
287 ; name, 280 n. 8 ; name for Sokotra, 
380 ; old Egyptian, 140 ; origin of 
Greek tradition about Indian invasion, 
300 ; palette***, 375 Jig. 230, 302 fig. 
2.77, 303 Jig. 259, 394, 394 fig. 201, 395; 
paintings, 290 fig. 144, 291 fig. 140, 
292, 292, fig. 147, 293 fig. 148, 300; 
ligs. 221 and 222, 4.74 fig. 304, 408, 
Pharaoh's marriage, 4()3 ; phraseology, 
339 ; population, Mediterranean, 449 ; 
portraits of ILittites show them dolicho¬ 
cephalic. 447 ; pot, 303 fig. 157 ; priests 
130, 410; ritual, 290; records, 492; 
script, 40, 47. 7.7, 78, 2.78 ; prior to the 
Proto- Indian script, 47; sculpture, 
304 ; influenced by Mesopotamia, 200, 
sign, 277 ; system of writing, 120 ; 
serpent tale of the XII 1th l>vnasty, 
358, 359-00, 387-302 ; texts, 287 ; tra¬ 
dition, 330, 377, 401 ; vessels sailed to 
Patti la, 380 ; word, 140; words meaning 
crocodile and calamity, 370 ; writing, 
120, 103; Zodiac, 408, 400-10. 

"Egyptian Exploration Fund” publications, 
330. 

Egyptians, 03, 170 n. 8, 230, 285, 280, 287, 

* 280, 280 u. 3, 202, 20.7, 300 fig. 160, 
330, 342, 347, 352, 3.70, 357, 350, 303, 
300, 403, 441, 442, 443, 407, 482, 493; 
ancient physical aspect of, 407 ; did not 


speak Hebrew, 130; Dynastic, 300; 
fond of history, 324 ; Hamitic origin of, 
404 ; in the Fields of Lalu, 400 fig 308 ; 
in the Land of Punt, 355 ; language of, 
130 ; called welnnitts ”, 407 ; Mizraim 

their ancestor, 404; Proto-1 Knastic, 
200 . 

Egyptologists, 40, 285, 302, 337, 330, 400 ; 
about origin of god Min, 424. 

Egyptology, Champollion, father of, 130. 

Egypts, two, 204. See “Upper” and “ Lower 
Egypt*'. 

Eileithyaspolis, Greek name for the city of 
Nekheb, 335. 

Eijiau, historical name found in the ins¬ 
criptions of Molieujo-I >aru, 101, 123. 

Kinaus, Proto-Dravidian tribe, 101. 

Eka-Vratya, seven forms of, 414. 

El, the Sun among the Proto-Indians, 287. 

Elam, 182, 108, 215, 270, 310, 323, 401 ; 
cylinder from, 305 ; similarities with 
Sumer, 181. 

Elamite, art, 322, 323 ; hero, 310; language, 
I {18; sign, 270; script, 108. 

Elamites, 180. 

Elephantina, in Egypt, 280, 384. 

Elliot Smith, Prof. G., about Egyptians 
belonging to the Mediterranean race, 
451 ; about Indian and Egyptian skulls, 
304 ; about intercourse between Egypt 
and Arabia, 303 ; about inter-relation 
of Sumerians and Egyptians, 295-200 ; 
about physical aspect of ancient. Egyp¬ 
tians, 407 ; about Red Sea shells in 
pre-J )ynastic graves, 32 ; about Semite* 
Hamites and Mediterraneans, 478 n. 1 ; 
about Mediterranean race of Sumerians, 
440 ; about Wadi Hammamat, 327. 

E Iliad, 100. 

el-Rahmanlya, village of N. Egypt, 300. 

Enfd, name of God, in Mohenjo-Daro, 174 
fig. 32, 174-175, 175 n. 1. 

Eueiu, the creative Word, in Sumer, 23, 173. 

England, 247, 471, 485, 480; influence of 
Iberian Peninsula civilization in, 457-58 ; 
Mediterranean element in South of, 457 
valleys of, 458. 

English, beaker, its origin, 457 ; literature, 
230 ; word “child”, its origin, 481 n. 1. 

Euki, water god in Sumer, 278 n. 2, 310, 
422, 400. 

Enlil, second person of the divine Triad in 
Sumer, 108, 235, 252, 278, 295, 310, 
436, 400; his eight forms, 175 ; his 
image, 172; his voice, 173. See“Enem” 

Enmai, name of &iva (‘the one of eight 
forms’), 175, 175 n. 1. 

Ennius, Latin author, 400. 
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Epirus, 470. 

Erech in Sumer, 430. See ‘Truk”. 

Eridu, in Sumer, 205. 

Enimbur, old Dravidiau r.ity, 115. 

Erumbus, recent name of the Kruvus, 113. 
See “Eruvus”. 

Kruvus, “ants”, ancient Indian tribe, 5, 1 15. 

Erythraean region, round the Arabian Sea, 
300, 398. 

Erythraean sea, 390 n. I ; origin of Phoeni¬ 
cian migration, 404 n. J. 

Kstjuiiuos, pre-diluviau, 470. 

Eshuima, Sumerian site, 105. 

Esperanto, 45. 

Etherian city of Meroe, in Egypt, 399. 

Ethiopia, 399, 407, 449; called Indian 402 
n. 1. 

Ethiopian tongue, 384. 

Ethiopians, 402, 470 ; origin of, 400, 401. 

Etkalis, “spiders”, ancient Indian tribe, 5, 
115. 

Etruscan, belonging to the Etruscans, con¬ 
nections with language of the Basques, 
4 70 n. 2 ; inscriptions, 14 ; language, 
480 n. 4 ; portrait from Cerveteri 455 
fig. 305 ; and from Orvieto, 471 fig. 
312; script, 75; writings, 75; word, 
148. 

Etruscans of Italy, 03, 440, 482 ; called 
Tyrrenians, 492 ; of coloured complex¬ 
ion, 4.71 ; founders of Rome civili¬ 
zation, IX ; Hamitic nation of Dravi- 
dian stock, 288 n. 5 ; origin of, 22; 
proceeding from Tiittite Empire, 440 
u. 9 ; race of, 450. 

Etymologies of St Isidore, 400. See “Isi¬ 
dore, St” 

Kudaemou, ancient Greek name of Aden, 
in S. Arabia, 313 n. 2, 343, 351, 355, 
350, 383, 393 ; foundation of, 441. See 
“Aden”. 

Euphrates, one of the twin rivers of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, 181, 184, 180, 190, 190 n. 1, 
200, 207, 249, 324, 435 ; cities, 190 ; 
Delta, 323. 

Euphronios, a Greek artist, 407-08; his paint¬ 
ing of the contest between Hcraklcs and 
Antaeos, 407 fig. 309, 408. 

Euripides, his tragedy ‘The Supplicants’, 470. 

Europe, 403, 458, 459, 405, 485; Central, 
442 ; neolithic people of, 456 ; Central 
and Western, 456 ; inhabitants of, 478 ; 
South, 459 n. 2 ; South western, 486 ; 
Southern nations of, 16 n. 6 ; South, 
supposed era d ill e of Mediterraneans, 
459 ; Western, Iberians civilizing nation 
in, IX. 


European, branches of Mediterranean race 
442; brunet, 467; heraldry, 209; 
population, 471 ; types, 444. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, earlv Christian writer, 
427. 

Kuskalduua language of the Basques, 479 
n. 2; non-l>ra\ idiau elements in it, 
479 u. 2. 

Evans, Sir Arthur, his excavations in Crete, 
19, 425 ; about Cretans’ intercourse 
with the West, 19-20 ; about dolicho- 
cephalism of some Jlittites 447. 

live, the mother of the human race, 470, 
470 n. 4. 

Expedition of the British Museum and the 
University Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 248. 

Kvinar, Xfiga, sub-tribe of S. India, 120. 

Kzoehiel, Hebrew prophet, 398; about 
merchants of Aiabia, 399 ; about, trade 
between Alien and Tyre, 354, 441. 


l abri. Dr C. I.., 30. 

Kara, modern name of the ancient city of 
Slitiruppak, in Sumer, 209, 437 ; tablets, 
248, 249. 

‘banner', royal title in Sumer, 200. 

banner of the Crab’, royal title iu Molu ujo- 
Daro, 105, 105 figs. 10 and 17; 199. 

‘bather’ and ‘Mother’ predicated of God in 
Indian literature, 109. 

b'enioio, Fr S. j., ancient missionary of 
Malabar, 25 n. 2. 

Ferishta, about nuditv of Hindu warriors, 
311-1.2. 

Fcstus, 400, See “Avieiuis”. 

Fincgan, Prof. Jack, about )ebl cl-’Arak 
knife. 318. 

Fish, a form of God in the Indus Valley, 240. 

Fish, feast of, in Madurai, 427-430. 

Fish, zodiacal constellation, 107, 128, 150, 
170, 170 fig. 34, 179 n. 8, 209 n. 1, 242, 
244, 201. 

Fish, sign of, 100. 

‘Fish-Eaters’, their habitat, 384. See ”lch- 
thyophagi”. 

‘Fish-eyed one’, name of God in Mohenjo- 
Paro, 150-151. See “Miukan”. 

Fish-men represented on seals and sculptures, 
187, figs 45 and 40, 188 fig. 47,189 fig. 48. 

Fisherman, title of a Proto-Indian king, 88. 
See “Mlnavan”. 

Fishermen, in possession of the island of 
Utsthala, J19, 192. 

Fishery Coast of S. India, 120, 423. 
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Fishes, modern zodiacal constellation, 233, 
242; two, spoken of by the Yu-mana 
Parana , 179 n. 8. 

Fie urc, Prof., about brown people of 

England, 458. 

Flinders Petrie, Prof. Sir. \V. M., 33, 34, 30 
43, 377 n. 4; 400; about Aiiu, 280; about 
common stock of Indians and Egyp¬ 
tians, 304 ; about death of King Mina, 
377 ; about Indus Valley signs, 103 ; 
about intertwined snakes, 321, 322 ; 
about knife of jebl el-'Arak, 304, 305, 
309. 310, 318-319, 322-23 ; about the 
Laud of Punt, 339 ; about nudity of 
Mycenaean warriors, 311 ; about origin 
of Egyptian god Min, 405 ; about paint¬ 
ing in Hierakonpolis tomb, 33G ; about 
ships painted at Hierakonpolis, 303; 
his system of deciphering the Mohenjo- 
Daro script. 33-30. 

Flood (the), 125, 193, 431, 47f> ; account of, 
125, 419-420 ; blessing of God after, 
472 ; cause of, 477 ; date of Sumerian 
account, 438 ; lira vidian origin of 

tradition, 125, 421 ; Fish of the Flood a 
form of God, 421, 422 ; figured on a 
Minoan seal, 415 fig. 275 ; Fish of the 
Flood in Crete, 425-26 ; in Egypt, 424 ; 
identification of the Fish of the Flood, 
420-423 ; Indian accounts of, 411, 426, 
437 ; in Tndia, 461 ; hero of, 413-415 ; 
historicity of, 432 ; Sumcro-BabyIonian, 
418, 437, 438-439; original story of, 

415 n. 2 ; prediction of, 418-419 ; scene 
of, 415-418; tradition of, 424. 

Fomorians, Iberian and Mediterranean people 
of Ireland. 458, 471 n. 5. 

Fortunate Light (Island of), translation of 
Greek name for Sokotra, 360. See 
1 ‘Sokotra”. 

Fothoringham, Dr J. K., a British astrono¬ 
mer, 244 u. 1. 

France, 151, 236, 453, 454, 458, 479. 486; 
South, 465 ; South-Western, 247. 

Frankfort, Prof. JL, 21, 215 ; about disposal 
of the dead in Sumer, 227-28 ; about 
horse in Sumer, 228 ; about Mediter¬ 
ranean origin of the al-Ubaid people, 
446 ; about part played by India in the 
Mediterranean civilization, 21 ; about 
similarities between India and Sumer, 
183; about animals of seals in India 
and Sumer, 218 ; about origin of Sume¬ 
rians, 182, 243 n. 2. 

'Frankincense Country', East of Aden, 351. 

French word, 149. 


Gadd, Mr C. J., 31 n. 4; about a seal dis¬ 
covered at Ur, 58 ; about the script of 
Mohenjo-Paro, 31 ; and Mr. Sydney 
Smith on the difference between Sume¬ 
rian and Mohenjo-Daro scripts, 29. 


Gadak Taluka, 109. 

Gahga river, flowing from Siva’s head, 170. 

Gaiomart, the first man of Iranian scriptures, 
439. 

Gajapura, for Hastiuapura, 116, 118. 

Gajas or Kasas, ancient Indian tribe, 315-16. 

Galaad, a town in Arabia, 342. 

Galgal, a place near the river Jordan, 151. 

Galgal, a word used by Basque people ami 
French peasants to denote pre-historic 
funeral mounds made of stones, 151. 

Gallaland, in Ethiopia, 340. 

Gallas, Ethiopian tribe, 465. 

Gandhara, ancient kingdom near the N. \Y. 
frontier of India, 5. 

Gandharas or Gandharis, people of Gan¬ 
dhara, 5, 62. 

Gandliarvas, Indian mythical beings, 65 u. 2. 

Gaud Ira, ancestor of the Gandhara, 5. 

Ganges, 118, 474. 

Gara mountains, in S. Arabia, 349, 350. 

Gara tribe, in S. Arabia, 340, 349. 

Garama, main city of the Garamantes, in 
Libya, 402, 402 n. 4. 

Garamantes, ancient Libyan people, 401, 
402, 442. 

Garliwal, District, in U. 1\, 414. 

Garrod, Miss, her exploration of caves of 
Mount Carmel, 454-455. 

Garuda, mythical vehicle of Visnu, 362, 363, 
365; amulet from Harappa, 364 fig. 219, 
365 ; human headed in the Bhitari seal 
of Kumara Gupta II, 363 fig. 217 ; 
images of, 362, 362 fig. 215; tradition of, 
in Egypt, 370-71 ; with the Nagas, 374. 

Garuda puksi, the hawk, the l&ncana of 
the Garuda tribe, 361, 362, 368, 

Garuda, leader of the Naga migration into 
Egypt, 364. 

Garudas, ancient Indian tribe, 5, 362, 391 ; 
and Nagas in an island of S. Arabia, 
391. 

Gaudas, Kannada speaking tribe, 127, 232 
n. 2. 

Gaul, ancient name for France, 489, 491. 

Gedrosia. 383. 

Gchon or Gison, river of Paradise, 461. 

Gemini , constellation missing in the Mohenjo- 
Daro Zodiac, 179 ; modern sign among 
the Tami|as, 181 n. 2 

Genesis, first book of the Bible, 24, 26, 200 n. 
4, 420, 432, 439, 440, 462, 473, 476; 
Abraham’s history from, 460 ; authority 
of 286 n. 3 ; interpreters of, 200 ; early 
migrations mentioned in, X ; about the 
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Aiuiiuim, 280; about, the Flood, 411, 
438 ; about frankincense trade, 342 ; 
about Sumerian origins from the East! 
197, 282. 

Germany, 247 ; Southern, 458. 

Gersoppa, in India, 227. 

Gcrzean culture of Egypt, its graves, 335. 

(dials, Western, 123, 127. 

Ghondi, Dravidian language, its origin, 158. 

Ghurve, Dr G. S., exploration in N. India, 
205. 

Gilgamesh, King of llruk, hero of Babylonian 
poem, 193, 194, 215, 217, 225, 318, 319, 
431, 433, 434, 437, 437 n. 3 ; fights with 
wild animals, 218, 222 Jig. 101 ; inter¬ 
views tU-Napishtim, 311, 430; poem 
of, 318. 430, 4.02; portrait of, 447 fig. 
294 ; watering buffaloes, 220 Jig. 95. 

Giiigi, city of S. India, 115. 

Girivraja, capital of jarasandha, 8. 

Gison or Gelum, river of Paradise, 401. 

Gita, 423. See “ Jihagavad Glia". 

Glaser, l)r, about original inhabitants of 
Yemen, 300 ; about S. Arabia, 351. 

Gloucester cairns of, 450-57. 

Guana Prakasar, Fr Sundaram, O.M.I., 
100, J00 n. 1. 157, 159, 102; his Lexicon, 
478 n. 4; about relations between 
Dravidian languages and Sumerian, 100. 

God, 99, 125, 280, 284, 284 n. 1, 288 n. 5, 
289, 377, 389, 390, 421, 427, 432 ; abode 
of, 279 ; activity of in Indian scriptures, 
123 ; believe in existence of one, in 
India, XI ; connected with chariot and 
cultivated fields in the Indus Valley, 
122 tig. 10; creator of the world, in 
India, 109; development of sign for 
God, 203 ; eight forms of, 98, 129, 177, 
177 n. 4; external activity of, 123, 
father of a family, representing God, 
121 n. 4 ; forbade Balaam to curse Israel, 
472 n. 2 ; hand of, governing Noah’s ark, 
427; idea of God in Kgveda, 172; in 
Sumer, 173 ; love of God towards man 
in Indian scriptures, 109; name of, 
89 ; one in three persons, 295 ; pro¬ 
vidence of God in saving Flood hero, 
437 ; Sanskrit name of, 172 ; self-sub¬ 
sistence of, in Sumer, 172 ; sons of God, 
477 ; supposed to be the king of the 
country in Mohenjo-Daro, 100 ; Triad 
of one God, 295. 

Godana, a samskdra, in India, 227. 

Godavari river, 118. 

“God’s Hand", Egyptian name of Aden, 357. 

“Golden Citv", pp. 119, 120. See “Kanaka- 
pura", 119, 120. 

Golenischeff, Mr \\\, discoverer of Egyptian 
serpent tale, 389. 


Goliath, a Philistine Giant, 471 u. 5. 

Gomez-Perez-Grial, publishers of Madrid, 
399 n. 3. 

Gordon, 1). H. and M. K., 224. 

Gordon Childe, Prof. V, about civiliza¬ 
tion of the Indus Valley, 1 ; about knife 
of Jebl el- Arak, 310, 318, 321. 

Gower, his verses about the constellation of 
“Aries”, 230-37. 

Gray, Prof., about Proto-Jiravidiau, 133. 

Great Britain, neolithic interments, of, 448. 

“Great Fish”, 425. See “per Min". 

“Great Mountain", the name of Asur, 279, 

Greco-Latin lexicons, 478. 

Greece, 410 Jig. 3, 440, 405, 407, 483, 489, 
491, 493 ; anthropological type in, 450 ; 
black hydriae of, 407 ; continental, 482; 
Northern, 482 ; system of burial, 452. 

Greek, authors, 285 n. 1, 395, 400, 432 u. 2, 
483 ; characters, 130 ; civilization 472 ; 
equivalent for Sabaean names, 351 ; 
harbours, 350 ; language, 487 ; letters 
used in Coptic script, 130 ; literature, 
244 n. 1 ; name, 280 n. 8 ; plurual termi¬ 
nation, 285 n. 1 ; source of Indian Zodiac 
(supposed), 170 n. 2 ; statues and busts, 
450; ancient tradition about Indian 
migration to Egypt, 395-399 ; vase, 
painting on 407 fig. 309 ; writers, 355 n. 
3 ; word, 140 n. 4. 

Greek Islands, system of burial, 452. 

Greeks, 130, 245, 280, 335, 339, 351, 355, 350, 
357, 382, 408, 445, 492 ; knowledge of 
the Zodiac, 170 «. 2 ; protected by 
Amasis of Egypt, 130; related to 
Indians, 444. 

Grenoble, in France, 129. 

Guanclie, people of the Canary Islands, 454. 

“Guards", a Proto-Indian tribe, DO. See 
“Kavals”. 

Gudea, pate si, of Lagash, in Sumer, 180, 
197 ; images of, 223 ; presents harp to 
a temple, 180 ; vase, 321, 322 fig. 184. 

Gudimalam, its litiga, 170 n. 4. 

Guf monkeys, in Sokotra, 390. 

Gujerat, 121 ; Northern, 475 ; people of 
black complexion, 400. 

Guntur, District of, 112 

Gupta, 60. 

Gutasya, 00, 00. 

Haddon, Prof. A. C., about Mediterraneans 
in vailing Egypt, 452 ; about migrations 
of Mediterraneans, 450; about migration 
of Philistines, 471 ; about migration of 
Sumerians, 243 n. 2; about origin of 
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Egyptians, 443 ; about origin of Sume¬ 
rians, 180 ; about Sumerians belonging 
to the Mediterranean race, 440. 

Jladramaut, in S. Arabia, 340, 331 

J iaje Kannada, old Kannada language, 04 ; 
its origin, J58; words, 130, 149. 

Jlaliasluv Indus, scientific name <d the Indian 
hawk, 301. See “Garuda'\ 

Hall, Dr, 11. R., 7, 13, 21, 280 n. 3; about 
culture of India, 7, 8, 21 ; about dis¬ 
appearance of Aryan type from India, 
13 ; about Egyptian wall, 299 ; about 
ethnographical affinities of Sumerians, 
443 ; about Indian origin of Sumerians, 
200 ; about knife of Jebl el-'Arak, 319, 
322 ; about mace head in Egypt and 
Babylon, 298-99 ; about Mesopotamian 
influence in Egypt, 299-300 ; about <»ri- 
gin of Sumerians, 180, 200 n. 2 ; about 
Sumerian migration into Egypt, 317-18 ; 
about survival of Pre-Aryan type in 
India, 443. 

Ilallstat people, their race, 430. 

'Ham (Chain), second son of Noah, 280, 437, 
400, 402, 473, 477 ; committed a fault 
against his father, 472 ; ‘country ol’, 
Egypt, 404; descendants or children 
of, 433, 401, 479 ; descendants of, the 
Egyptians, 404; meaning of name, 
403-00; negroes not his descendants, 
473; not. cursed by his father, 472 ; 
his sous, Canaan, 403; Khus, 400 ; 
Mizraim, 404; remembered in Indian 
scriptures (See “Nfibhanedistba”) ; 

worshipped in Libya, 403. 

Hamite Nation, 402. 

Hamites, 470, 478 n. I ; belong to white 
race, 403 n. 7 ; two fish nations among 
them, 302 n. 1 ; dolichocephalic, 443 ; 
of Africa, 430, 433 ; migrating to Spain, 
433 ; through N. Africa, 442 ; in India, 
470; are Mediterraneans, 403 n. 3, 
479 ; in alliance with Semites in Egypt, 
394-93. 

Haiuitic, affinity of Minaeans of Arabia, 
430 ; army entering Egypt, 301 ; Dra- 
vidian stock, 288 n. 3 ; equated to 
l)ravidian, 439-400 ; family, 479 n. 2 ; 
and Dravidians, 439-470 ; family equal 
to Mediterranean race, 403 ; languages 
403 ; Basque, 481 n. 4 ; are Dravidian, 
478; migration, 280 n. 3; migrations 
into Egypt, 283-403, 338 fig. 207 ; map 
of Mamitic migrations into Egypt, 338 
fig. 207 ; nations, 330, 479 ; not the 
negroes, 473 ; origin of Egyptians, 404 ; 
origin of Indian race, 461-03 ; origin of 
Mediterranean nations, 403 ; origin of 
the people of Yemen, 340 ; origin of, 
Sumerians, 400 ; origin of Proto-Indians, 
460-463; peoples, 280 443, 433; are 
dolichocephalic, 459 ; of Punt, 352 ; 
population of N. Africa, 290 ; of Egypt, 
452; race, 303, 465, 472, 474, 478 


ol I Unites and Phoenicians, 404 ; 
settlement in first, 454 u. 0 ; 

stock in Sumer, 317 ; substratum in 
N. Africa, 452 ; type, 280 n. 3. 

llaiiiito-Dravidian languages, 359 u. 2. 

Kami to- Mediterranean nations, 23 ; their 
migrations, 440-43 ; their racial charac¬ 
teristics, 443-59. 

Hammurabi, his Code of laws, 400-07. 

Hamm, Egyptian admiral, 352. 

‘Happy Islands’, 300. See “Sokotra". 

Harappa, site of the Indus Valiev civiliza¬ 
tion, I, 37, 190 n. I, 219. 223, 228. 250 ; 
amulet, 304 fig. 219; ancient inhabitants, 
131 ; Aryan or iin-Arvan origin, 01 ; 
civilization, 01 ; discoveries, 185, 222 n. 
1 ; excavations, 180; image, of An, 171 
fig. 28; inscriptions, 27, 107, 209, u. I ; 
language, 131 ; linked with Mohenjo- 
Daro, 1N-X; remains, til ; studv of 
script, 29; seals, 59, 213 fig. 79, 370 
tig. 241 and 242 ; still alive, XI ; work 
of deciphering inscriptions, 01. 

I lari, in the epic, 170. 

Harp, l‘roto-lndian zodiacal constellation, 
179, 181, 239. 

Harpoon Lake, in Lower Egypt, 334. 

JLarsa Yard liana, King of Kariau j, 00. 

Haski, in S. Arabia, 348. 

Hast map ura, 118. 

Hatsliepsut, Oueen of Egypt (XYIllth 
dyn.), 352, 355, 300, 407 n. 0 ; ins¬ 
criptions at Deir el-Italian, 345. 

Hawr, probably Ora, on the Tomerus, in 
Makran, 280. 

Hawk (Royal) in Egypt, 370. See “Hawk”. 

Hawk destroying the city of the Owl, 380, 
380 fig. 248. 

Hebrew, as a pre-diluvian language, 130 ; 
no resemblance with Coptic, 130 ; wrong¬ 
ly supposed to be the most ancient lan¬ 
guage of the world, 130. 

II ebrew, nation rise, 313 ; original of Genesis , 

420-21 ; rendering of Anu, 286 ; root of 
the name ‘Ham, 465; tradition, 200 
n. 4; version of the Flood purified of all 
mythology, 438 ; writers of Bible, 438 ; 
word, 197. 

Hebrews, 464 ; were given Chanaau, 473 ; 
learned the Sumerian Flood account, 
438. 

Hcimann, Dr Betty, 8 ; about amalgama- 
tion of Aryan and Dravidian cults, 8 ; 
about Indian culture before the Aryan 
invasion, 3. 

Hierakonpolis, in Upper Egypt, 380. 

Hekcn perfumes, in Sokotra, 390. 
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Hellenoi, Indo-European Greeks, 407. 

Heliopolis, Greek name of the city of Anu; 
in Lower Egypt, 245. 286, ‘288, 289, 
291, 346. See 'Anu**. 

Hehvan, village in Egypt, 382. 

Herakles, fight with Antaeos, 407 fig. 309, 
468. 

Hercules, 344. 

Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg, 389. 

Herodotus, 115, 215, 236, 384, 388 n. 2, 
470, 491; about ancient India, 115; 
about Arabia, 347; about cinnamon, 
340 ; about ‘crocodiles’ in Egypt, 380 ; 
about Egyptian gods, 410 ; about Egyp¬ 
tians’ fondness for history, 384 ; about 
frankincense of Arabia 387 ; about 
Phoenicia, 317 ; about phoenix bird, 
340; about, ‘serpents’ in S. Arabia, 
388, 388 n. I ; about Termilai in Greece, 
483-84 (See'’Termilai”) ; Calls Egyptians 
black, 407. 

Hesperia, ancient classical name for Spain, 
403. 

I Lesperians, 401. 

Hesse, Langrave Charles, controversy with 
Champollion, 130. 

H.ctha, son of Chanaan, father of Hitt it es, 
403. 

Hethaei, biblical name of Hittites, 403. 

Ilevesy, M. G. de, 30; about Mohenjo-J >aro 
script, 30-37. 

Hewitt, Mr J. 1'*., 4, 7; about Dravidians in 
N. India, 4, 0 ; about Aryan translation 
of Dravidian names, 5 n. 4. 

Ilicksos, invasion, in Egypt, 291. 

II ierakonpolis, Greek name of the city of 

Neklien, iji Upper Egypt, 303, 335; 
tomb, 325, 335-339 ; its paintings, 335 ; 
vase, 390 fig. 254, 392. 

IIierakonpolite King, 280 u. 3. 

Himalayas, 14, 121, 280, 282, 320, 414, 415, 
410, 420, 421; dwelling place of Siva, 
according to Indian Mythology, 121. 

Hind, Persian name of India, J02, 197 n. I 
200 . 

Hindi language, 45 ; lectures on, bv Prof. 
S. K. Chatterji, 132. 

Hindu, mythology, 420; society, 3 n. I ; 
soldiers, their nudity, 312; temples, 
214. 

Hindu-Kush, 119, 421, 407. 

Hinduism, modern, 129, 283; degeneration 
of the doctrine of re-birth, 129. 

Hindus (modern), 170 n. 2, 231 n. 2; of 
S. India, 127. 

Hipparchus, Greek astronomer, 232, 235 

n. 2, 238. 


Hiranyagarbha, “the Golden Seed”, name 
of the second person of the Indian Triad, 
8, 23, 174. See “Yak”. 

Hiranyapura. Sanskriti/ed name of the city 
of Minnagara, 111. See “Golden City*’. 

Hissarlik, modern name of Troy, 448. 

HistiobJiorus hrevirosUis, scientific name of 
the horn or sword fish, 422. 

Mittito, official language of Hittites, affinities 
with Indo-European, 447. 

Hit tit o, capital, 432; inscriptions, 57; 
language, most ancient non-Indo-Euro¬ 
pean, 447-448 ; population of, 449 ; 
Prince, portrait, 448 fig. 297 ; scripts, 
40, 75, 79, 268 ; vocabulary, 40. 

Hittite Empire, 440, 447, 4415; discoveries 
in, IX; home of the Etruscans, 440 n. 6. 

Hittites, 63, 295, 471, 482; ancestor of, 
463; connected with Proto-Indians, 440 
n. 4 ; controversy about their race, 447 ; 
Hamitic, 464, 465 ; helped people of 
Troy, 448 ; described as Indo-Euro¬ 
pean, 447. 

Holdich, Mr about Makrau, 384, 386, 
386-87. 

Holy Writ, 463. See “Bible”. 

Homer. 470. 

Horkem, Egyptian nobleman, his stele, 
374 fig. 236. 

Horsomtus, title of Horns, 292. 

Horns, son of Osiris, 289, 292, 31.0, 361, 370, 
381 ; begotten by Osiris, 368; calls 
Osiris to life, 293 fig. 148 ; child in 
Motternick Stele, 380 tig. 249; cippi, 
381 ; clan, 360 ; commanding Osiris to 
rise, 292 fig. 147 ; conquering the whole 
of Egypt, 369 ; equated with the Sun, 
362; helping a Pharaoh, 294 fig. 149; 
invaders under, 362 ; invasions ol 
Asiatics from the time of Horns, 442, 
leader of second Hamit ic migration into 
Egypt, 361 ; migration preceded by the 
hawk staff, 364 ; his people, 286 u. 3 ; 
allied with the Set people, 393 fig. 258, 
294-95 ; shown as a hawk, 368 ; as 
Iiawk-1 leaded, 362-63, 364 fig. 218 ; as a 
crowned hawk, 373 fig. 234 ; supported 
by crocodiles, 380 fig. 249, 381 fig. 250 ; 
united the two Egypts, 292. 

“Horus name” of a Pharaoh, 369. 

Horus-Set-Klia-Sekhermii, title of Kha Se- 
khenuii, 369. 

Hotr priest in the asvamedha, 119, 120. 

Hrozn\ , Prof. I\, 58, 59, GO ; principles of 
interpretation of, 60 ; system of deci¬ 
phering the Mohenjo-J >aro script, 447 ; 
studies about language of Hittites, 447. 

Huna writing mentioned by the Bodhisattva 
65 n. 2. 
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Hunt, Dr E. H. about similarity of Indian 
and Egyptian funeral pots, 2117. 

Hunter, Dr G. R., 37, 38, 39, 41, 43, 54, 2.11 ; 
about decipherment of Mohenjo-Daro 
script, 37-39. 

Hunter’s 1’alette, of Egypt, 308. 

liurrian fragment of story of the Flood, 432. 

Hus land of Arabia 347. 

Hycksos, 38. See “Hicksos”. 

Hyderabad Slate, 297. 

Hymn to Apollo, by Homer, 421. 


Ialive, Hebrew name of God, 473. 

lasily Kava, city of the Hittites, 23.1-30. 

I bar, ancient name of the river Ebro in 
Spain, 190, 442. 

Ibarra, * those of the river I bar”. Masque 
surname, 481 n. I. 

Ibarrar, original of Ibarra, 480. 

Iber, equal to I bar, the beneficent river’, 480. 

Iberi, Latin name of the Iberians, 480. 

Iberian, civilization in Spain, 247 ; influence 
in England, 4.17-18; language now 
.Basque language, 481 n. 4 ; language, 
Hamitic, 10 n. 0, 479 n. 2; nation, 
481-80 ; peninsula, 403, 442, 40.1, 479, 
484-8.1; people. brunet, 407 ; settled in 
Ireland, 4.18; lady portrait, 472 fig. 
313; youth portrait, 4.13 fig. 303; 
script, 7.1; skirt in prehistoric paintings, 
330 ; type in Wales, 4.18; writings, 7.1. 

Iberians, of Spain, 03, 190, 230, 330, 442. 
40.1, 479 n. 2, 482, 485, 480, 491 ; 
civilizing nation in W. Europe, IX ; 
coloured complexion, 471 ; invaders of 
England and Ireland, 457-58 ; migration 
to Central Europe, 442, 4.10 ; origin, 
22; related to Indo-Afghans, 453. 

Iberus, Latin name of river Ebro, in Spain, 
442. 

Ibiza, island of, 482. 

I bn Hat uta, Arab traveller to India, 13 n. 4. 

Hm Khaldum, Arab writer, 351 ; about 
frankincense country, 351. 

Tchthyopliagi, “fish-eaters”, a section of the 
Oritae, in Makran, 382-380. See “Fish- 
eaters”. 

Tdigna, Sumerian name of the river Tigris, 
162. 

Id-i-Kurdi, feast in Iran, 284 n. 4. 

Ilerda, ancient city of Spain, 480. 

Ilenlet.es, Iberian tribe of Spain, 480. 

Illustrated London News, 29. 

Illustrated Weekly of India , 33. 

Im-dugud, mythical Sumerian bird, 101. 


'Incense Land’, King of, 358-59. 

India, 123, 157, 100, 178 n. 3, 185, 180, 192, 
195, 190, 197, 197 n. 1, 200, 201, 212, 
214, 218, 253, 248, 208, 279, 282, 286, 288, 
289, 295, 297, 302, 303, 304, 311, 312, 

313, 320, 322, 331, 340, 353, 354, 355, 

350, 357, 359 n. 2, 300, 308, 373, 374. 

384, 385, 380, 388, 392, 402, 403, 404, 

405, 412, 418, 421, 427, 435, 437, 439, 

440, 441, 444, 440, 448, 454 n. 6, 461, 

400, 407, 470, 480 n. 4, 48L 482, 489, 

491 ; ancient, 361 ; civilization, the 
same as that of the Indus Valley, XI ; 
country of origin of the Phoenicians, 
404 n. 1 ; cradle of human civilization, 
of Mediterraneans, 459 ; of Sumerians, 
199; of Sumerian civilization rejected 
a priori, 183 ; probable, acknowledged 
by Sir John Marshall, 181 ; of Western 
civilization, 22-23 ; Dionysius nursed in, 
340 ; Greater, 19; Greater of the West, 
22 ; inhabited by live different races ; 
invasions of, XI, 10 n. 3 ; literature, X, 
411, 401 ; as a historical source, X; 
migration into, 10 n. 3 ; spoken of in its 
literature, X ; negroid population, 
400 n. 7; North, 114, 118, 132, 159, 
210, 418 n. 1 ; its inhabitants, 132 ; 
North Western, 198, 444; its past 
made known to the world, Xll ; penin¬ 
sular ports, 190 ; people travel on ca¬ 
mels, 409 ; points of contact with Egypt, 
403-410 ; rich in ivory and ebony, 342- 
343 ; similarities with Sumer, 183 ; its 
shores, 404 n. 1 ; South, 113, 114, 110, 
117, 118, 120, 122, 240, 250, 323, 410, 
474, 483 ; known to the people of the 
Indus Valley, 365 ; task of historian of, 
XI, Western Coast, 482 ; woollen dress 
in, 220. 

Indiaka, ancient Iberian city in Spain, 480. 

Indian, anthropological series, 290; asceti¬ 
cism, its origin, 413 ; astronomer, 189 ; 
authors, 183 ; bird, 301 ; character of 
the Flood story, 412 ; characteristics of 
the Sumerian story of the Lion-Fighter, 
437 n. 3 ; chief gone to Egypt, 390 ; 
civilization mostly non-Aryan, 411 n. 
3 ; its origin, 183 ; complexion of peo¬ 
ple, 468; customs, 196 n. 3, 201, 212; 
counterparts of ten biblical Patriarchs, 
439 ; daily, 359 n. 2 ; emigrants, 367 ; 
to Egypt, 399 ; figure, 224 ; Flood 
stories, 425 ; frontier, 281 ; goods, 197 ; 
history, 293, 493 ; its foundations in the 
Mohenjo-Daro inscriptions, 108; icono¬ 
graphy, 419 ; industry, 194 ; invasion, 
15 n. 1 ; isolationism fancifully des¬ 
cribed, 1110 n. 1; king hero of the Flood, 
435 ; king’s boat, 312 fig. 171 ; legends 
in ancient literature, X; life in early 
days, X ; literature, 169, 363 ; migra¬ 
tion, 401 ; to Hesperia, 399-403 ; to 
Sumer, 183, 186; mukuta (crown) 

339; mythology, 121; nation, 385; 
Ocean, 356; origin of people of S. 
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Arabia, 450; origin of Sumerians 
rejected by Barton, 199 ; portrait, 230 
fig. 117; race, 461 ; sailors bound for. 
Egypt, 313 n. 2 ; scriptures on the Flood, 
435 ; sculpture, 440 n. 4 ; seafarers of 
ancient times, 184; settles in Arabia, 
354 fig. 212 ; South inscriptions, 120 
style seals found in Sumer, 193, 194 
fig. 52, 394 n. 1 ; technique of 

carving seals, 194 ; trade in Sumer, 
195; traders, 353; traditions, 300, 
307. 308-09, 401, 420; traditions, non- 
Aryan, 411 n. 3; about migration to 
Kgypt, 301-75; tribes, 08, 09, 09 n. I, 
70, 71 ; migrating to Kgypt, 392-395; 
warriors, 311-12. 

Indian Historical Research Institute, 222, 
302. 

Indian History Congress, 403. 

Indians, 194, 190, 301, 380, 395, 390 n. 1, 
400,401, 403, 411, 445, 401, 402, 470 ; all 
Orientals call so, 402; ancient, 358, 
307, 451; knowledge of Zodiac of, 170; 
migrations to Egypt, 338 fig. 207 ; 
Northern Indians are not all Aryas, 
414 n. 5 ; related to Spaniards, 444 ; 
South Indians, fondness for riddles. 129. 

Indigetes, ancient Iberian tribe of Spain, 
480. 

Indo-Afghans, related to Iberians, 453. 

Imlo-Aryan, lectures, delivered on, by Prof. 
S. K. Chat terji, 132. 

f ndo-Aryans, 1, 411 ; did not know the 
Flood, 412. 

Indo-Chamites of India, 412. 

Indo-European language, 478. 

Indo-European, invaders, 58; languages 
447 ; influence Hittite, 447-48 ; nations, 
459 n. 2, 478; race, 185 n. 1; racial 
element, 10 n 0. 

Indo-Europeans, 407 ; brachycephalie type, 
443 fig. 288 ; buried in round barrows in 
Britain, 457 ; japhites, 479. 

1 ndo-Germanic, languages, 30. 

I ndo-Mediterranean, civilization, 23; mean¬ 
ing of the expression, 23 ; nations, 479 ; 
race, 440-79. 

Indo-Mediterraneans, 470, 492 ; their original 
name, 480. 

Indore Museum, 312. 

Indostan, 390 n. 1. 

Indo-Sumerian, connections, 224-52 ; migra¬ 
tion, 24 ; seals from Sumer, 195 fig. 53. 

Iiulra, Rgvedicgod, 12, 283, 411 ; mentioned 
in treaty of peace between the Hittites 
and the Mittani, 448 n. I ; not an Aryan 
pre-Indian deity, 12. 

Tndra-Vftra myth, of pre-Aryan origin, 11-12; 
of the Rgveda, 11. 


, Indus, river of X. \Y. India, 111, 180, 190, 
190 n. 1, J90 n. 1. 207, 285, 386, 400, 
474 ; banks where relics of earliest 
Indian civilization were found, XI ; 
cities, 230 ; civilization, 58, 283, 280, 
302 ; Aryan of origin, 32 ; period, 194- 
95 ; country, 401 ; Delta, 184 ; indus¬ 
try, 195 ; pictographs. 48 ; river, 386 ; 
script 240 ; and Tan trie Code, 53; 
phonetic value of the signs, 88. 

Indus Valiev, frontispiece, 59, 125, 134, 158, 
184, 185, 180, 191 fig. 49, 200, 20l, 

207, 209, 210, 212, 213, 215, 221, 230, 

243 n. 2, 245, 250, 251, 301, 320, 322, 

332, 359 n. 2, 370, 278 n. 2, 401, 407, 

440; cities, XI, 190; civilizataion, X, 
54, 220 ; authors of, 02 ; origin of, 50 ; 
still alive, 1 ; contact with Sumer, 
185; cults prevalent in, 132; 
culture, 194 ; decipherment of the ins¬ 
criptions, 100 ; discoveries, 22, 183 n. 0 ; 
evidence (external and internal) on the 
inscriptions, 129 ; false picture, 190 n. 

1 ; inscriptions, XI, 53, 125, 129, 100, 
353, 380 ; king, 232 fig. 122 ; called 
vel, 100 ; people, 180 ; from Iran accord¬ 
ing to Frankfort, 183; period, 315; 
pictographs, 52, 104 ; sages, 172 ; script, 
30, 31, 36, 47, 151, 209 fig. 71, 205, 
229; attempt at deciphering it in 
Europe, 57 ; development of, 54 ; 
sculptor, 218; seals, 51, 210, 217, 218, 
220 fig. 90, 337 ; signs, syllabic phonetic 
value, 53; connected with Tantric 
signs, 53 ; tradition, 220 ; vd(, 405 
fig. 200. 

Intef, Egyptian officer, 320. 

Iralar, “Living Flowers”, ancient Dravidian 
Tribe, 89, 91, 115. 

Iran, 190, 198, 284, 289 n. 4, 357, 421, 448, 
401 ; clan of ancient, 459 n. 2 ; plateau 
of, cradle of Sumerians according to 
Frankfort, 183. 

Iranian, scriptures, 439 ; racial type in 
Asia Minor, 439. 

Iranians, 113, 197 u. I. 

Iraq, 196 n. 1, 434. 

Iravan, "One who is”, name of God among 
the Proto-Indians, 139. 

Ireland, 247, 471, 471 n. 5, 482, 486 ; con¬ 
nected with Mediterranean cultures, 
458 ; influence of civilization of Iberian 
Peninsula over, 457-58 ; Mediterranean 
element in, 457 ; peopled by Iberian 
People, 458 ; relations with Spain in 
ancient times, 458 ; its shores reached 
by Phoenicians, 458. 

Irish, language, about Druids, 487 ; sea, 456. 

Irshu Pingascha. See “Pingaschu”. 

Truven . See “Iravan”. 

Isa, the Lord, name of Grid, in Sanskrit, 280 
n. I. 
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Isana, name of §iva-Rudra, 281 n. 1. 

Isa Upanisad, 377 n. 1. 

Isaac, children of, 478. 

Ischali temple, in Sumer, 199 fig. 56. 

Islichali, in Sumer, 338. 

Ishtar, Babylonian goddess, 466. 

Isidore (Saint), Spanish monk, Archbishop of 
Seville, 309, 401, 402, 403, 4f>0; his 
writings, 300 ; his sources of information, 
400. 

lsiil, king of, 407. 

Isis, Egypt ism goddess, 371 ; her Lamenta¬ 
tions, 288 ; temple in Wfuli Mamma- 
mat, 328. 

Iskuduru, corrupted name of Sokolra in 

A vest a, 358. 

Islamic Chronicles, 108. 

Island Abode of bliss, 358. See “Sukhfi- 
dara Dvipa” and “Sokotra". 

Island of Immortality. 

Island of Man, 401. 

Ismael, son of Abraham, 478. 

Ismaelite merchants, 342. 

Israel, conquers Chanaan, 473 ; people of, 
472 n. 2. 

Israelites, 24. 

Istanu, Supreme God of the Hittites, 205; 
his identity with the Sun, 205. 

Italian, peninsula, 440 ; word, 140. 

Italians, 445; related to Indians, 444. 

Italy, 288 n. 5; 440, 450, 450, 482, 485, 

402 ; pre-historic language of, 470 u. 
2 ; South, 247, 405 ; svstem of burial. 
452. 

I mien perfumes, in Sokotra, 30(1. 

Jacob, Hebrew Patriarch, 342; invasion of 
Egypt, 201. 

Jadgals, tribe of Central Asia, 03. 

Jaffna, city in Ceylon, 114. 

Jalive, for hdive, 24. 

|alna, Nirgranthas, 227; poem. 117; tlrthan- 
karas, 227, 430; works, X. 

Jaipur, city in Rajasthan, 118; coins, 45, 
46 ; pictographs, 48. 

Jaipuroan, pictograms, 46 ; script, 45. 

Jami, Persian poet, about the Flood, 427. 

janurdana, a name of 420. 

japan, 205. 

Japanese artists, 310. 

Japliet, the third son of Noah, 477; des¬ 
cendants of, 478-70. 

Jarasandha, a l)ravidian King of X. India, 8. 


Jarde, Moms. A. about the Minoan tye, 468. 

[dtaka, Buddhist stories of the pre-birth of 
the Buddha, 301, 303. 

Jatilas, religious people, 284 n. 2. 

lavadratha, mentioned in the Mahahhdrata, 
65 n. 2. 


Jebl el- 1 

Arak, in 

Upper Egy 

pt, 304. 


Jebl el-' 

Arak knife, 304-321, 

, 311, 

312, 

310, 

320, 

321, 322, 

324, 320, 

330, 

333, 

336, 

337. 






jemdet 

Xasr, in 

Mesopotamia, 

165, 

182, 

220 

; period. 

163, 164, 

218 ; 

pottery, 

215 

; script. 

240 ; tablets, 

163. 

248, 

448 

fig. 140, 240. 250. 





Jephte, a Judge of Israel, his daughter, 24. 

Jequier, Mons. Gustave, about race of ancient 
Egypt, 452. 

jeremias, Herr A., inspirerof Pau-Babvhmiau 
School, 183 n. 6. 

Jews, 477, 470. 

jimtitamahla, a traveller from N. India 
to S. India in ancient, times, 118. 

“Joag City” (Kudavuij, 110. 

Job, Arab from Hus, Edom, 347. 

John of the Cross (St), of swarthy complex¬ 
ion, 471 n. 4. 

Joktanites, people of Yemen, 354. 

jones, Sir 'William, about Indian Zodiac, 
176 n. 2. 

Jordan river, 151. 

Joseph, Hebrew Patriarch, 342. 

Joseph, Sliri lVriyanayagain, his studies in 
ceramics, 215. 

Josua, Judge of Israel, 151. 

Journal of Indian History, Madras, Jl. 

June, second half, beginning of XV. Monsoon, 
374-75. 

Jupiter, Supreme god of Rome, appearing to 
Herald os, 326. 

J upiter-Ammon, in Egypt, 326. 

Jutland corded ware, of England, 157. 

Kabyles, people of X. Africa, 465. 

Kadamba epigraph, 103. 

Kadambas of Banavasi, Indian dynasty, 18. 

Kadphises, Kush ana King of X. India, 318. 

Kadru, the mother of the Nagas, 363, 364. 

Kailasa Mountain, dwelling of &iva, 270, 
281, 320. 

Kalakilas, a Proto-Indian tribe, 5, 06, 115. 

Kalars, infantry, a ancient tribe, 05, 109, 

Kalidasa, Indian poet, 177 n. 4. 
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Kfilor, “people having legs” of the Proto- 
Indian period, probably the same as the 
K&lars, 116, 153, 155 ; conquest of their 
fort, 104 ; rising of, 95. 

Kama, Indian god of Love, 375 n. 1. 

K5ma and Madana being buried, an Indian 
festival, 405. 

Kambojas, people of a N. Indian region, 5. 

Kanakapura, “the City of Gold”, in the 
Island of the Fishermen, 119, 120, 192, 
193. 

Kanan, name found in the Indus Valiev 
inscriptions, 116. 

Kanan, old name of Kr?na, 116. 

Kapanir, “people having eyes” a Proto- 
Indian tribe, 116. See “Kannadigas.” 

Kanara District, N., 116; S., 116, 117, 121, 
124, 188; devil's dances in, 124; the 
Vanaras in, 117. 

Kanarese, language, 64; people, 116. See 
“Kannada” 

Kanars, an old tribe 116. See “Kananir”. 

Kani, “the Arrow”, a Proto-Indian Zodiacal 
constellation, 240. 

Kannada, language, 102, 116, 135, 153, 158; 
dialectal forms in Proto-Dravidian, 116 ; 
literature, X; poem, 117; speaking 
tribe, 127 ; tribe, 232 n. 2 ; words, 135, 
136-149, 153, 154, 160, 161,162, 176 n. 4. 

Kannadigas, people speaking Kannada in 
Sanskrit literature, 116. 

Kathd Sarit S cigar a, “The Ocean of Story”, 
a Sanskrit work, 192. 

Kathaksaras, generic name for old Pravidian 
people, in the Puranas, 5. 

Kathiawar, a region of N. W. India, now 
called Saurashtra, 118. 

Kanya-Kumarl, Dravidian name for Cape 
Comorin, 284 n. 1. 

Kapidhvaja, “the Banner of the Monkey”, 
of the Vanaras, 117. See “Kudagas”. 

Kara, original name of the Gara tribe in S. 
Arabia, 340 n. 3. 

Karama, “Town”, original form of Garama, 
402. See “Garamantes”. 

Karkotaka, a Naga, 363. 

Karmarkar. Dr. A. P., 57, 112, 284 n. 1; 
his system for reading the Indus Valley 
Inscriptions, 56-57. 

Karnataka, a S. Indian region, 247. 

Karnataka Mahdbhdrata by Kumfira Vvasa, 
118. 

Ka&as or Gajas, ancient Indian tribe, 315-16. 

Kashmir, in N. India, 197 n. 1. 247, 475. 

Kashmiris, 113. 

K&$i, old name of Banaras, 15, 19, 361. 


K5$is, a tribe, 5. 

Kassites, people of Mesopotamia, influence 
the Hittites, 448. 

Ka£yapa, a Naga, 363. 

Kau, a fruit of Sokotra, 389. 

Kauravya. a Naga, 363. 

Kaukltaki Brahtmnia, 18; about people 
going to the N. to learn Sanskrit, 
18-19. 

Kfivals, “Guards”, a Proto-Indian tribe, 5, 
116, 422. 

Keftiu, Cretans, 470 fig. 311 ; portrait of, 
483 fig. 316. 

Keith, Dr. Arthur Berriedale, 9 n. 3, 10, 
11, 14, 16, 19, 20; about ancestry of 
Sumerians and Egyptians, 295 ; about 
ancestry of Sumerian type, 184 ; about 
anthropological relations of Minaeaus of 
Arabia, 450 ; about dolichocephalism of 
Sumerians, 446; of Hamites, 459; 
about Dravidian influence on Hindu 
texts, 11 ; about migration of Mediter¬ 
ranean culture, 20 ; about, mixture of 
Sumerians and Semites of Ur, 446 n. 5; 
about original Hamite, 443 ; about pre¬ 
valence of Dravidian blood, J3 ; about 
race of Xatufians of Mount Carmel, 454 ; 
about religion of the Rgveda , 10 ; about 
similarity between Sumerians and Egypt¬ 
ians, 451. 

Keralas, people of Kerala, in S. India, 5, 

Khaba, King of the Illrd Dynasty of Egypt, 
his seals, 369. 

Khafage, a place in Sumer excavated in 
recent times, 234, 309, 446, 447 ; dis¬ 
coveries at, 170; drainage canal at, 
209 fig. 70 ; images of An and two lower 
gods, 172 fig. 29, 175 ; plaque found at, 
182 fig. 41. 

Khcfrosthi, Semitic script of N. W. India, 60. 
65. 

Kha-Sekhemui, early King of Egypt, 369. 

Khasis of Assam, 280. 

Khati or Khety II (IXth Dvn.) of Egypt, 
his death, 379. 

Khensu, Egyptian god, 372. 

Khnemu, Egyptian god, 236. 

Khonsu, the third member of the Triad of 
Thebes, in Egypt, 361 fig. 214. 

Khorsabad Palace, of the Assyrian Kings, 311. 

Khus, country of, 460-61. 

Ivhus, eldest son of H£Lm, 460 ; descendants 
of, first inhabitants of India, 461. 

Khyber Pass, in N. W. India, 119. 

Kidennu or Kidenas, for Kidinnu. 

Kidinnu, Babylorian astronomer, 235 n. 2. 

KIkata, name of Siva, 285 n. 3, 
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K-katas, ancient Dravidian tribe, 5, 69 

n. 1, 285 n. 3. 

Kilakalas, changed name of the Kalakilas, 
J15. 

Kin, monkeys of Sokotra, 390. 

King List, of Sumer, 432 n. 1, 433, 436, 439. 

Kish, a city in Sumer, 224, 334 ; bricks, 
202 fig. 58; column, 203 fig. 60 ; 
kings after the Flood, 436; seals bearing 
inscriptions, 29; tablet of the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford, J63, 164, 164 
fig. 15, 248, 249. 

Kiskindluipura, main city of the Vanaras, 
117. 

Kititum temple of Ishchali in Sumer, 199, 
fig. 56. 

Kit to about Chapter XI of Genesis, 
197 n. 3. 

Knight, Rev., about connections between 
Sumer and Egypt, 300. 

Knossos, Minos Palace at, 425. 

Kol, the kingdom of, an ancient Dra vidian 
kingdom, 110. 

Kolarian tribes, 4, 6. 

Kolas, a Dravidian tribe, 5. 

Kolerian language, 63. 

Koli, “Fowls", name of a Proto-Indian tribe, 
‘ 116, 252; defeating a Kasa, 316 fig. 177. 

Koli. original name of the earlv capital of the 
‘ Colas, 315-316. 

"Knlikon", title of the Cola kings, read in 
the Indus Valley inscriptions, 123. 

Kolis, members of the Ko]i tribe, 5 ; on a 
Chanhu-Daro seal, 315, 315 fig. 176 ; 
king of the, 272 ; victory over the, 376 ; 
in Bombay, Konkan and South Kanara, 
Districts, 116. 

Koliir, Proto-Indian city, 110. 

Konanir “People of the King”, shepherd 
caste of S. India, 117. 

Konkan, on W. coast of India, 116. 

Koiikani language 138 ; of Mangalore, 121 
n. 4 ; words, 138, 147. 

Konkani temples of Malabar, 280. 

Konow, Prof. St:en, about Indra, 12. 

Koragar, tribe of S. Kanara, 117. 

Korleitncr, Fr. Francis X., about Indian 
civilization from Sumer, 183. 

Kosalas, people of kingdom of Ko$ala in 
N. India, 5. 

Koscir, harbour of Egypt on the Red Sea, 
325, 352. 

Kritamal river, of Madurai, in S. India, 415, 
416 fig. 276, 417 fig. 278, 418, 427, 428. 
See "Flood" and "Maim". 

Kritamali. See "Kritamal". 


Kj^pa, anavataraof Visnu, 12, 33, 116, 118; 
brother of Balarama, 396 ; his state¬ 
ment on the Gita , 423. 

Kr?na river, 118. 

Krtamala. See "Kritamal". 

Kuda, "Water-Jar", a Proto-Indian Zodiacal 
constellation. 242. 

Kudagas, "Monkeys", a Proto-Indian tribe, 
5, 13, 103, 104, 117, 155; still living in 
India, XI. 

Kudagu, old name of Coorg, in S. India, 117. 

Kudagu language, 13, 68 ; origin of, 158. 

Kudal, ancient name of the city of Madurai, 
110, 435. 

Kudal-Sonigama, place of S. India, 284 n. 1. 

Kudanadu, mentioned in S. India inscrip¬ 
tions, 110. 

Kudavur, a Proto-Indian city, 89, 110. 

Kui. a Dravidian language, 68 ; its origin, 
1.58. 

Kumara, name of Subramanya, 123. 

Kumara Vyasa, Kannada poet, 118. 

Kumbakonam, in S. India, 118. 

Kuntl, wife of Pandu, 404. 

Kupft, modern name of the city of Coptos, 
on the E. coast of Egypt, 325, 328. 
See "Coptos". 

Kurangas, modern name of the Kudagas, 
13, 117. 

Kurds, people of Iran, 63, 289 n. 4. 

Kurgal, the "great mountain" of Sumer, 278. 

Kurinji Andavar, "the Lord of Mountains" 
title of Murgan, 281. 

Kurinji Irawan "the God of Hill Tops", 
title of Murugan, 281. 

Kurinji, Vendan, "the King of Hilltops," 
title of Murugan, 281. 

Kurinjiraan, "the one of the Mountains", 
title of Murugan, 281. 

Kurkur, "foreign countries" in Sumerian, 161. 

Kur-lil, a Sumerian, 224; portrait, 231 
fig. 119. 

Kuru-Minas, an ancient Indian tribe, 5. 

Kurus, an ancient Indian tribe, 3 n. 1, 8; 
Northern, 405. 

Kusanas, N. Indian Dynasty, 293. 

Kushite reminiscences in Makran, 461. 

Kusi signs, according to Hrozny, 58, 59. 

Kuttanadu, S. Indian region, 110. 

Kuvaya, Dravidian chief, 4. 

Kypreans, 470. 

Kyprian type, for Chipre, 469. 
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Lactantius, a Latin writer, 400. 

Lagash, in Sumer, 197, 233, 235, 278, 321 ; 
kings of , 422. 

Lagrange, Fr, about Odakon. 188 n. 3. 

Laka-Dvipa, islets off the Malabar Coast, 
248 n.l. 

l.alita Vi star a, 65 n. 2. 

Langdon, Prof. S.J., 30, 31, 38, 251, 256, 
269 ; acknowledges connections be¬ 
tween Sumerian and Indus Valley script, 
163, 265 ; about astronomical data on 
Mohenjo-Daro seals, 176 n. 1 ; about 
connections between Sumerians and 
Indus Valley people, 250 ; about Indus 
script being known in Sumer, 164; 
about Mohenjo-Daro script, 30-31 ; about 
origin of Sumerian civilization. 181-82 ; 
about possibility of Sumerians being 
Indus Valley people, 185-86 ; about signs 
of Kish tablet, 249 ; about Sumerian 
grammar, 163. 

Lanka, Dravidian name for Ceylon, J18, 
135; conquest of, bv Rama, 118; king 
of, 135. 

Lassen, Herr, about trade between India and 
Arabia, 353. 

Las Bela, in Makran, 386. 

Latin, literature, 486 ; about Druids, 486-89 ; 
authors, 16 n. 6, 400, 402 ; writer, 484- 
85 ; word ‘films', 481 n. 4. 

Latins, 113. 

Lausanne, in Switzerland, 458. 

l.avana, Dravidian chief in Ramaniyaka 
(Egypt), 364. See “Ramaniyaka”. 

Layard, explorations of, IX. 

Lebahim, father of Libyans, 464. 

Lebu, a captive of the, portrait, 452 fig. 302. 

Leo, zodiacal constellation missing in the 
Mohenjo-Daro Zodiac, 179. 

Le Puy, inscription of, 489. 

Le Roy, Mons., about negroes in Africa, 473. 

Levi, Mons. Sylvain, 9 n. 3. 

Libya, 236, 402, 465, 467. 

Libyan, desert, 454 ; women, 469. 

Libyans, 63, 294, 330, 442, 452 ; in Egyptian 
art, 467 ; supposed to be Hamitic, 405. 

“Libyans”, name of black hydriae in Greece, 
467-68. 

Libyes, Greek name for Libyans, 464. See 
“Libyans”. 

Ligurians, people of Liguria, 63, 485. 

Ligus, for Ligurian in Iberian Peninsula, 
484-85. 

Lion-Fighter, 194, 195 fig. 53, 318 fig. 178, 
319 fig. 179, 320, 437 n. 3 ; in India, 320, 


320 fig. 100; in Jebl el-’Arak knife, 
318-19 ; in Sumer, 222 fig. 101 ; in the 
painting of Hierakonpolis, 336-37, 336 
fig. 204, 336 fig. 206 ; in the seals of 
Mohenjo-Daro, 218, 221 figs. 98, 99, 
and 100, 337 ; tradition about, 320 
n. 2. 

Lion, zodiacal constellation, 240. 

Lion, luncana, attacked bv warriors, 394 
fig. 261; destroying an army of negroids, 

393 fig. 259, 394 ; destroying wall of a 
city 395, 395 fig. 262 ; in possession of a 
town, 392 fig. 257, 394 ; migrating, 

394 fig. 260, 395 ; routing an army of 
negroid people, 393 fig. 259, 395. 

Lion tribe, possibly from Syria, 395. 

Lipet Ishtar, King of I sin, in Sumer, 467. 

Livius Andronicus, old Latin author, 400, 

Llovd, Mr Set on, about historicity of Flood, 
432. 

Ldgos, theological word in Greek, 23. 

] .omasa rsi, 388 n. 1. 

London, 244 n. 1, 250, 393. 

‘Lord of the Week’, 177 n. 5. 

Loret, Mons. Victor, 290, 292, 294 ; about 
murder and resurrection of Osiris, 289. 

'Lost Book', tale of, in Assam, 280. 

Louvre Museum, 304, 369. 

Lubim, Libyans, 464. See “Libyans”. 

Lucan, Latin author, 468, 488 n. 1 ; about 
Druids, 487. 

Lucas, Mr A., about commercial relations 
between India and Egypt, 357. 

I.uce, Mr Robert de, communication from 
177 n. 5. 

Luschan, about population of Hittiie Empire, 
449. 

Lycia, its population, Mediterranean, 449. 

Lydia, 492. 

Ma, second person of the Hittite Triad, 295. 

Maa, third person of the Egyptian divine 
triad, 295. 

MacGregor Collection, 378-79. 

Mackay, Mr Ernest, excavator of Mohenjo- 
Daro, 224 ; about a seal, 225 n. 3. 

Mackenzie, Mr Donald A, 8 ; about absence 
of “Aryan miracle” in India, 8. 

Madana, 405. See “Kama and Madana”. 

MadhvScarya, an Indian philosopher, 52. 

Madhya BhSrat, State of modem India, 376. 

MadhyadeSa, in ancient India, 13, 14, 18, 19, 
95 ; settlement of the Aryas in, 95. 

MSdras, ancient Indian tribe, 62 ; country 
of, 404, 
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Madras State, 297. 

Madras University, 131. 

Madurai, city in S. India, 110, 123, 415, 416, 
417 fig. 278, 418, 421 fig. 279. 426 
fig. 282, 427, 428, 429, 435; PSndya kings 
of. 123, 483. 

Madurai District, 128. 

Madrid, in Spain, 399 n. 3 ; University of, 16. 

Magadlia, kingdom in ancient N. India, 
5 n. 1, 8, 65 n. 69 n. ; different systems 
of writing in, 65 n. 2. 

MSgadhas, bards of Magadha, 5. 

Magan, kingdom of, 197, 303; conquered by 
Sargon of Akkad, 193. 

Magi of Iran, their downfall, 293 

Magofonia , feast of the downfall of the Magi 
in Iran, 293. 

Mahabalipuram in S. India, 214. 

Mahabharata, great epic of India, 7, 11, 284, 
284 n. 1 and n. 4, 320 n. 2, 361, 363, 373, 
375, 388 n. 1, 389 n. 1, 397, 398, 412; 
Flood Story, 413 ; Tamil translation, 
385 n. 5 ; tradition, 385 ; about Indian 
migration to Egypt. 361-375 ; war, 15. 

Mahadeva, 414. See “^iva". 

Mahara$tra, 247. 

Mahavrsnis, ancient Indian tribe, 62. 

Maheshwar, in Madhya Bharat, 376, 376 
n. 5. 

Mahegwara, a name of Siva, 421 n. 1. 

Mahikhoran, name of the Fish-eaters in 
Persian, 383. See "Ichthyophagi". 

Mahisas, ancient Dravidian tribe, 4. 

Mahra country, in S. Arabia, 348. 

Majan, on Syrian coast, 319. 

Makara, crocodile, original meaning, 423 
n. 7. 

Makar an, probable original name of Makran, 
384 n. 8. 

Makaras, ancient Dravidian tribe, the coun¬ 
try of, 375-387 ; in Egypt, 377 ; Rama- 
nlyaka, the country of, 364 ; their 
victory over the Minas, 376, 381. 

Makarene, Greek name of Makran, 384 n. 8. 

Makran, in N. W. India, 384-387, coast, 385, 
387; glass, its Egyptian origin, 387 ; 
Kushite reminiscences in, 461 ; Makran 
map, 383 fig. 252 ; pottery of, 387. 

Makrisi, Arab writer, about frankincense 
country, 349. 

Malabar, 93, 109, 110, 227, 346. 365, 414, 
414 n. 2, 416 n. 1, 461; architecture, 
Chinese influence on, 13 n. 4 ; harbours 
of, 13 n. 4; luxuriant trees of, 98; 
products, 110, 


Malad-Alur, in S. India, 109. 

MalainSdu, mountainous region of S. India, 

110 . 

Malay folk-lore, 423. 

Malaya, hills and mountains of, 365, 413, 
414. 

Malayalam, language of the people of Malabar, 
402 n. 4 ; names of months in, 176 n. 2 ; 
origin of, 158 ; words, 136-149. 

Malayalam people, of Malabar, 13, 248 n. 1. 

Malayam, Proto-Dravidian name for Mala¬ 
bar, 110; inscription that mentions it, 
98, 110, fig. 6; luxuriant trees of, 98. 

Malayapadukalan, 10th canto of the Pattu- 
pattu, 123. 

Malays, pre-diluvian race, 479. 

Mallas, "people of the Mountains", a Dra¬ 
vidian tribe, 5, 120. 

Malta, 247. 

Malto, Dravidian language spoken in W. 
Bengal, 140; origin, 158 ; word. 140. 

Mama, animals in Sokotra, 390. 

Manar Island, off N. Ceylon, 120. 

Manethon, Egyptian writer in Greek, 337, 
355 n. 2, 377, 378, n. 4, 379. 

Man-fish, sea of, in S. Arabia, 392. 

Mangalore, in S. India, 121 n. 4. 

Manikkavasagar, author of the Tiruvasagam , 
108. 109. 

Manoravasarpana, mountain of the Flood 
ship, 419. 

Manteion Artemidos, Greek name for a place 
in S. Arabia. 351. 

Manu, hero of the Flood, 125, 413-415, 418, 
419,421. 426,427,428, 429, 432, 435, 437, 

462 n. 7 ; advised by the Fish, 125 ; 
as Nlgaraja, 415 fig. 275 ; called Rfija, 
413 ; country of, geographical descrip¬ 
tion, 125 ; Dravidian name, 415 ; men¬ 
tioned in Bgveda, 415 n. 2 ; progeny of, 

463 ; his race the Indian race, 461 ; 
seated on a colossal fish, 419 ; son of 
Vivas vat, 461 ; sons of, 462, 463 ; two 
persons of this name probably, 415 n. 2. 

Maramur, "the city of trees," Proto-Indian 
city, 254. 

Marang-buru, the Supreme Being among the 
Ur£ons, 280. 

Marathi word, 151. 

Maravar, Naga sub-tribe of S. India, 120. 

Marco Polo, about cinnamon in India, 346. 

Marduk, Babylonian god, 235, 278, 314; 
myth of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 27. 

Mari, a king of, in 316. 

Marka^deya Purina, a dialogue of Birds, 120 

Marriette Bey, aboqt Sokotra, 357, 
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Marseilles, navigator of, 484, 486. 

Marshall, Sir John, the excavator of Mohenjo- 
Daro, 2, 30, 31, 61, 63 ; about a Mohenjo- 
Daro seal, 225 n. 3 ; his work, 250. 

Martial, Latin port, about the Etruscans, 471. 

Masson-Oursel, Dr Paul, about Indus Valley 
culture, 185. 

Matsi Buruj, of the Ahilyabai Ghat at 
Maheshwar, 376. 

Matsva (originally Mina, Fish), country, 108, 
118 ; princess, mother of poet Vyasa, 12. 

Mcltsya-Nadi, "river of the Matsyas", 111. 

Malsya-Piiydna, 5, 426 ; Flood story in, 413. 

Matsyas, Sanskrit name of the Minas, 5, 62, 

118, 119, 302 n. 1; the dominion of, 

119. See "Minas*'. 

Matsya Sammada, King of the Minas, 119. 

Matsyavatara, the Fish incarnation of Vi?nu, 
423, 426. 

Mauritania, 468. 

Maya, an Asura architect, 8. 

Mazax, a nation of Libya, 467. 

McCown, l)r T., about race of Natufians of 
Mount Carmel, 454. 

Median alphabet, 48. 

Medinet-Abu, in Egypt, sculptures, 452. 
493, 493 fig. 319. 

Mediterranean, 197 n. 1, 30J, 317, 324, 342, 
356, 440, 442, 448, 452, 483 ; basin, 492 ; 
civilizations, 472 ; their contact with 
Ireland, 458 ; dolichocefals, 296 ; oldest 
people in Crete, 449 ; discoveries, IX 
Eastern, 471 ; eastern lands of, 454 ; 
element in England and Ireland, 457- 
58 ; family, 458 ; islands of, 465 ; man, 
his earliest settlement, 454 n. 6 ; migra¬ 
tion throughout Europe, 458 ; nations, 
330, 359 n. 2, 451-52 ; their Hamitic 
origin, 463 ; painting, 331 ; peoples, 
454 ; peoples of the sea, 452 ; migrating 
from Britanny to the British Isles, 456 ; 
population, 471 ; ports, 354 ; scripts of 
ancient times, 75 ; stock of the Hittites, 
447 ; race. 159, 246, 446, 450, 451, 452, 
454, 456, 459; brown sub-group of white 
race, 465; from biblical viewpoint, 
459; is Hamitic, 465; its cradle, 
459; not a stunted race, 471 n. 5; 
skulls in Mohenjo-Daro, 445 ; relation¬ 
ship of Indians, 444 ; type, 444 ; in 
South Wales, 458; of giant Antaeos, 
467 fig. 309, 468; of Hallstatt people, 
456 ; older layer in Asia Minor, 449 ; 
prevalent in Mesopotamia, 447; in 
India, 445 ; among skulls of Mohenjo- 
Daro, 445; Western, tradition of In¬ 
dian migration to India, 399-403. 

Mediterraneans, 455, 478, 478 n. 1 ; are 
Hamites, 465 n. 5, 479 ; customs of, 311; 
dolichocephalic, 449 ; in long barrows in 


Britain, 457; invading Egypt, 452; 
nations, 466, 469; of Ireland, 471 n. 5 ; 
physiological characteristics of, 465. 

Meiners, C. t about Indian migrations, 19. 

Meissner, about Sumerian knowledge of pre¬ 
cession of equinoxes, 235 n. 2. 

Mena, first dynastic king of Egypt, 355 n. 2, 
406. See "Mina". 

Mcnes, Greek name of Mena, 355 n. 2, 377 ; 
identified with Narmer, 337 ; unificator 
of Egypt. 338. See "Mina". 

Menfe, abbreviation of the old name of 
Memphis, 338-39. 

Memphis, ancient city of Egypt, 339, 371. 

Men-refru-Mire, old name of Memphis, 338- 
339. 

Mentuhetep IV Sankhkara, Pharaoh of the 
XI Dyn., 326, 352. 

Mererlt wood, in Sokotra, 390. 

Meriggi, Herr I\, his system of deciphering 
the Mohenjo-Daro script, 39-43. 

Merikara, Pharaoh of the IX Dyn., instruc¬ 
tion to his son, 441-442. 

Meroe, in Upper Egypt, 396, 398. 

Meru, Mount, mythical Mountain of India, 
388 n. 1. 

Mes-anni-padda, prince of Sumer, 200. 

Mes-kalam-dug, prince of Sumer, 200; his 
helmet, 233 fig. 123. 

Mesopotamia, 6, 58, 186, 187, 190, 194, 195, 
196, 196 n. 3, 197, 197 i\. 1, 200 n. 4, 204, 

228, 245, 248, 252, 265, 279, 282, 295, 

298. 303, 304, 311, 312, 317, 323, 329, 

331, 360, 435, 436, 437, 445, 446, 461, 

482 ; art of, 323 ; its civilization older 
than that of Egypt, 296 ; excavations at, 
22, 437 ; expedition to, 6 n. 6 ; Indian 
shell inlays found in, 195 ; lower, 295 ; 
Northern, 207 ; script of, 222 ; Semites 
of, 186, 194, 200 n. 4, 203; Sumerians 
early settlers, 181 ; upper, inhabited 
by Semites, 436; valley, 182. 

Mesopotamian, cities, 194, 316, 437; civi¬ 
lization, 182, 296, 300; Delta, 230; 
harbours connected with India, 200 ; 
history, 311 ; id**as, 319 ; influence in 
Egypt, 299 ; in Egyptian sculpture, 296 ; 
inspiration in Egyptian art, 318 ; mytho¬ 
logy, 278; products, 318; words, 197 
n. 1. 

Metropolitan Museum, New York, 317. 

Mettemich Stele, 380, fig. 249, 381. 

Meydum Mastaba, 451, fig. 301. 

Mianas of Kathiawar, 118. 

Mianis of Sind, 118. 

Midnapur, 46. 

Milton, about constellation of Aries, 237. 

Min, early Egyptian God, 246, 326, 40 
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kotra, 390, 391 ; in S. Arabia, 388; 
invading Egypt, 388 ; magic powers, 
389 n. 1 ; systems of writing, 65 n. 2 ; 
tradition in Egypt, 370-71. 

Nahmanlel or Nachmolef, Hurrian name of 
the hero of the Flood, 432. 

Nakada, in Egypt, a seal from, 375 fig. 234, 
I and II periods, 331 ; pottery, 335 fig. 
203 ; tomb, 372. 

Xakht-i-Rustam, near Persepolis, in Iran, 
inscription of Darius, 358. 

Nakkannei, an old tribe in, 116. 

Nalilaka, probable Proto-Dravidian name of 
Sokotra, 358. 

Nalliakodan, ancient chief of the Tamil 
nadu, founder of Velur, 125. 

Xallur, in Ceylon, 114. 

Nalpeyur, probable original l)ravidian name 
of Aden, 357, 359. 

Xalur, a Proto-Indian city, 82, 113. 

Nambudiri Brahmana, the administrator of 
Badrinath, 414 n. 2. 

Nambudiri Brahman as, 416 n. 1. 

Nand, “Crab”, zodiacal constellation of the 
Proto-Indians, 240. 

Xarulal, original name of the pongut or 
harvest festival, 83, 91, 97. 

Nandalur, ancient city, 124 n. 3. 

Xandalur, village in Anantapur District, 
' 124 n. 3. 

Xandod, capital of the old State of Raj- 
pipla, 112. 

Nan dor, people of the Oral), the inhabitants 
of Nandur, 153. 

Xandor, a corrupted form of Nandur, 112 

Xandukal, the flower of the foundation of 
Velur, 126. See * Nallaikodan’ and 
“Velur”, 

Xaiulur, “City of the Crab", Probable original 
name of the citv now called Mohenjo- 
Daro, 81, 112/ 113, 156, 165, 166 ; 

cemetery, 109 fig. 2; ‘dead city’, 113; 
formation of sign for, 100 ; harbour of, 
112; inhabitants of, 81, 100; likely 
capital of the MJnanir, 118 ; king of, 222, 
225 fig. 111. See “Mohenjo-Daro” and 
“Mlnanir”. 

Nandur, ancient capital of the Gurjara Dy¬ 
nasty of Broach, 112. 

Nandurbar, probable name of Mohenjo- 
Daro in Aral) geographers, 112. 

Nandurbar, town in \V. Khandesh, 112. 

Nandurir, people of the city of the Crab, 153. 

Nannan, the Moon among the Proto-Indians, 
161 ; name of ancient kings, 123. 

Nannuru, 161. 


Xaraka Daitya, an evil being, his bones, 
388 n. 1. 

Nariim-Sin, Akkadian King, 322. 

Narasimha, the lion incarnation of Vi$pu, 55. 

Narayana, Vai$nava avocation, 312, 313 
fig.* 173, 413,' 420. 

Narbada river in N. India, 15. 

Narmer, first dynastic King of Egypt, 309, 
337, 355 n. 2 ; called Mina, 407 ; flag- 
staffs of, 367 fig. 224 ; great mace-head 
of, 368 ; Hierakonpolite King, 286 n. 3 ; 
palette of, 334, 367 fig. 223, 368, 379 
fig. 247, 380, 392 fig. 256, 393, 394. 

Natufians, of Mount Carmel, 454, 455. 

Nasatyas mentioned in treaty of people 
between the Mitanni and the Hittites, 
448 n. 1. 

Naubhandana, mountain where the Flood 
ship was tied up, 419. 

Naurangi Darwaza, Raichur Fort, 415 fig. 275. 

Xavaprabhrainsana, mountain mentioned in 
the Atharvaveda, 419. 

Navi lie, Mons. 339-40; about the Land 
of Punt, 340. 

Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 196. 

Nectanebo 1, Pharaoh of Egypt (XXXth 
Dyn.), 373 fig. 326. 

Negapatam, Taluk a of the Tan j ore District, 
109. 

Negritoes, in India in prehistoric times, 61. 

Negu fruits, in Sokotra, 389. 

Neilos, Greek name of Nile, 469. Sec ' Nile”. 

Nejd, desert in S. Arabia, 348. 

Nekhcb, an Egyptian city, called Eileithyas- 
polis by the Greeks, 335. 

Neklien, original name of Hierakonpolis, 
335. See ''Hierakonpolis”. 

Nellore, city in Andhra-de6a, 113. 

Nemesian, about a nation of Libya, 467. 

Xemrod, King of the Sumerians, 460. 

Neugebauer, Prof. O., about inventor of the 
precession of the equinoxes, 235 n. 2. 

New Testament, conception of I6gos in, 173. 

New York, 317. 

Nidaba, God of Sumer, 275. 

Niddesa, a Sanskrit work, 284. 

Nidukki Island, probably Bahrein. 282. 

Nighafjtas, Indian ascetics, 284 n. 2. 

Nilakanta Sastri, Prof. K. A., about deci¬ 
pherment of Mohenjo-Daro script, 131. 

Nilakantha, Commentator of 421 n. 1. 

Nile, river of Egypt, 190, 287, 290, 298, 301, 
306, 313, 317, 319, 321, 323. 324, 325, 

326, 327. 331, 333, 334, 335, 336, 337, 

355, 360, 361, 375, 382, 384, 393, 396, 
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398, 400, 401. 402, 424, 441, 4r.2, 439, 
469; boats, 303, 308; Delta, 313,338, 
493 ; inundation, 365 ; Upper, 342 ; 
valley of, 286, 296. 

Nilgiris, range of mountains in S. India, 115. 

Nilotic, of the Nile, Egyptian, boats, 308. 
(See “papyrus boats'’), in the Hiera- 
konpolis painting, 336 fig. 204, 337 
fig. 205 ; people, 359 ; records, 493. 

Nirgranthas, Indian ascetics, 227. 

Nimurta, Sumerian hero identified with 
Nemrod, 460 n. 8. 

Nineveh, capital of Assyria, 431 ; Empire of, 
190. 

Nin-gir-su, Sumerian god, 278. 

Ninsikil; goddess of Dilmum, 193. See 
“Dilmum”. 

Nippur, in Mesopotamia, 278 ; corbelled 
arch in, 214. 

Ni$ada, non-Aryan Indian tribe, 119, 192; 
description of a Nisada, 4 74 ; puranic 
origin, 474-75. 

Noachic family, descendants of Noah, 479 ; 
division, 440. See “Noah". 

Noah, hero of biblical Flood, 421, 427, 435, 
437. 461, 462 ; ark of, 420, 427, 478; 
children of, 197; curse of, 472; 
Deluge, 476; descendants of, 437, 460, 
465 ; family, 477, 477 n. 5 ; language of, 
130; not Hebrew, 130; sons of, 459. 

Nonnus, Greek writer, 398 ; about Indian 
Invasion of Egypt, 395-96, 397. 

Xu, original Egyptian divinity, 287, 288. 

Nubia. 328, 448. 

Nubians, 373, 394. 

Nuit, goddess of Heaven, 288. 

Numidians, 442. 


Cannes, leader of the Sumerian migration, 

187, 188, 190, 249 ; figure in sculpture, 
187 fig. 45. 

Ocean, 365 ; mother of rivers, 398 ; swallow¬ 
ed by Agastya Swarai, 418 n. 1. 

Odakon, leader of Sumerian migration, 187, 

188, 188 n. 3, 189, 199, 249, 440; liis 
name in Indus Valley signs, 188. 

Ojlia, Prof. K.C., about pre-Aryan origin of 
the Indra Vftra myth, 11-12; about 
affinity between Dravidians and Medi¬ 
terraneans, 20. 

Okaka, founder of the Sakyas, 404. 

Oliyar, Naga sub-tribe in S. India, 120. 
Oman, in Arabia, 199. 

On, biblical name of the city of Anu or 
Heliopolis, 206 n. 7. See "Ami". 

Ophiusa, in Iberian Peninsula, 484-85. 


Opillamani Pulavar, a Tamil Sangam poet, 

102. ‘ 

Ora, city in Makran, 386. 

Ora, country of the Oritae, 386. 

Ora Maritinia, Feriplus of the Iherian Penin¬ 
sula by Avienus, 484, 486. See “Avie- 
nus’’. 

Oraea, name of Ora, according to the Veri- 
plus of the Indian Sms, 386. See “Ora“. 

Oretani, Iberian tribe, 486. 

Oria, ancient city of Spain, 486. 

Oriental Institute of the University of Chi¬ 
cago, 301 ; expedition to Sumer, 170-71. 

Orilur, Proto-Dravidian city, 85. 

Oritae, Dravidian tribe in Makran, 383, 

385, 386, 386 n. 3. 

Oritians, See “Oritae”. 

Orur, Proto-Dravidian citv, 83, 99, 254, 

386, 386 u. 4. 

Orus, antiquated spelling for Homs, 361. 
See "Horus". 

Orvieto, in Italy, 471. 

Osirian invasion, 310. 

Osirian legend, 318. 

Osiris, ancient god of Egypt, 292 ; assassina¬ 
tion, 290 ; begetting Horus, 368 ; 
black coloured, 467 ; called An, 288, 
290 ; connected with crocodiles, 381 ; 
cult; 296, death, 288 ; father of Horus, 
363, 364 fig. 218 ; identified with Ra, 
290, 290 n. 3 ; King of Egypt, 290 fig. 
144; murder and resurrection, histori¬ 
cal explanation, 289 ; reign of, 290 ; 
rising at the command of Horus, 292 
fig. 147, 293 fig. 148 ; soul as a hawk, 
363, 363 fig. 216. 

Oudh in N. India, 15, 444. 

Owenat oasis, paintings, 330. 

Oxford, 244 n. 1, 250, 373, 393, 424 n. 4. 

Paa-enka “the island of the spirit", Egyptian 
name of Sokotra, 359, 389. See 
“Sokotra." 

Paanch, another form of Paa-enka, 359. 

Pacuvius, old Latin author, 400. 

Pagur, a city of S. India, 113. 

Pakur. a Proto-Indian city, 113. 

Palampur, city in Bombay State, 46. 

Palestine, 296, 318, 319. 

Pali literature, 120. 

Pali, S. W. of Kasi, 361. 

Pallava Tirayar, a sub-division of the Tirayar 
fribe. See " Tirayar.'* 

Pajni, a town in Madurai District, 123. 
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Pampa ltd may ana, Kannada poem, 117. 
Pan-Babylonian School of Dr. Jeremias, 
183 n. 6. 


Pancavim&i Brdhmana, 414. 

Panchaia, Latin corrupted form of the ancient 
Egyptian name of Sokotra, 347, 357. 
See “Paa-Enka” and “Sokotra”. 
Panchalas, ancient Indian tribe, 3n. 1. 
Panchayats, origin of, 7. 

Pandavas, the live brothers, heroes of the 
Mahdbhdrahi , 3 n. 1, 8, II, 12, 388 n. 4, 
388 n. 1, 307. 

Pandion, name of the Pandyan Kings of 
Madurai in Greek authors, 483. 

Pandion, chief of Dravidians in Athens, 483. 


Pandya, for Pandya, 102. 

Pandu, father of the Pandavas about loose 
marriage practices, 404. 

Pandus, of the family of Pandu, 13. 

Pandyas, Kings of Madurai, in S. India, 5, 

’ flO, 123 ; came to S. India from the X., 
119; called vel, 107. 

panis, Dravidian tribe mentioned in the 
* ftgveda, 400, 482, 483. 

Papyrus Harris, of Egypt. 287. 

Papyrus of Ncbkopit, now in Turin. 460. 

Paradise, biblical, Gelion river of, 401-02; 
temptation of, 237. 

Parava, sub-tribe of the Minas, 120. 

Paravas, “Birds” (Paravar in Tamil) mem¬ 
bers ot the Parava tribe, 18, 120, 161 
fig 14, 157, 220, 263, 301, 392 ; city of, 
150 ; in Sumer, 301 n. 4 ; migration to 
Egypt, 392-93 ; of the Moon and of the 
Sun, 370 n. 2; of TamiJ-nadu, 18; 
religious customs, 423 ; of the South, 
170- still living in India, XI; sub¬ 
divided, 376 n. 2. See “Birds”. 

Par a vat as, name found in Sanskrit literature, 
probably meaning the Paravas, 220. 


Paris, 399 n. 3. 

Parusjii, llgvedic name of the Ravi river in 
Punjab, 226. 

Parvati, Siva’s wife, 279 ; performing tapas 
213, 215 fig. 83. 


Paschal Chronicle , a text from, 189. 


Pasupati, ‘the Lord 
tion of Siva, 52, 


of cattle’, a deuomina- 
50, 414 ; supposed seal, 


49,54. 

Patala probably modern Tatta in S. Sindh, 
8/385-86; inhabited by the Garudas 
362 ; realm of the Nagas, 385. 

Patanjali, ancient Inidan Grammarian, 9. 
Patriarchs (ten) of Genesis, 439. 

Patrician houses of Rome, in need of 
frankincense, 345. 


Pattisvaram, a place in S. India, 215. 

Pattnpdttu, a Tamil poem of the Sahgam 
period, 123, 125 ; a text from, 170 n. 4. 

Paumacariya, a Jaina poem, 117. 

Pausanias, a Greek author, 387. 

Pava, ‘Snake’, Dra vidian name of the Naga 
tribe, 120. 

Pavas, members of the Pava tribe, 5. See 
“ Nagas”. 

Peake, Mr Harold, about the origin of the 
Indian Flood story, 412. 

Peiping, Catholic University of, 185. 

Pelasgians, ancient inhabitants of Asia 
Minor and Greece, 03 ; origin of their 
name, 470. 

Pelasgoi, Greek name of the Pelasgians, 470. 

Pentateuch, the first five books of the Bible, 

20 . 

Pentateuchal story, p. 27. 

Pepsu, State of, 14. 

Perabsen, Egyptian king of the find Dyn., 
seals of, 369. 

Peral, Proto-Dravidian name of An, 121, 
122, 123; abbreviated form of Perumal, 
121 ; connected with destruction and 
fertility, 123. 

Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 313 n. 2, 
341, 342, 351, 357, 300, 383, 391, 393, 
401 ; about foundation of Aden, 355, 
441 ; about the frankincense country, 
352 ; about men of Gujerat, 400 fig. 
400 ; about men with flattened noses 
in S. India, 474. 

Periplus round the Iberian Peninsula, 491 
Sec “ Ora Maritima ”. 

Persepolis, city of Persia, 358. 

Persia, 162, 446. 

Persian, alphabet, 48 ; art, 323 ; coast, 387 ; 
gulf, 182, 184, 185, 190, 198, 243 n. 2, 
312, 313, 317, 322, 354, 300, 384 n. 3 ; 
name, 383. 

Persians, 412. 

Perumal, modern Tamil word for Siva and 
Vi?nu, 81, 121, 122 ; its original form, 
81. See “Peral”. 

Peshawar, city in N. \V. of India, 46 ; Mu¬ 
seum, 224. 

Peter, Saint, about Flood comparison, 477 
n. 8. 

Petrie, 300. See “Flinders Petrie”. 

Phalguna, month of, 405. 

Pharaohs, Kings of Egypt, 342; lawful 
heirs of Horus, 370; life and death, 
369-70 ; marriage, 403 ; of the 1st and 
Ilnd Dynasties, 337 ; tombs, IX. 

Philadelphia, U.S.A., 248. 
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Philae, a place in Egypt, basrelief, 303 iig. 

210 . 

Philistines, relics of Minoan population of 
Crete, 470-71 ; arriving in Palestine, 
471 ; similar to the Hittites, 471. 

Phoenicia, 317, 405 ; discoveries in, IX, 

Phoenician, city, 441 ; civilization as 
Hamitic, 464 n. 1 ; migration, 404 n. 1 ; 
script, 75; stock, 455; vase, 317; 
writings, 75. 

Phoenicians, 197 n. 1, 440, 454, 482 ; as 
Semitic according to Movers, 404 n. 1 ; 
father of, 403 ; Hamitic, 403 ; origin, 
317, 455 ; original migration, 317 ; 
reaching shores of Ireland, 458 ; spoken 
of by Pliny, 317. 

Pierrc-Portay, in Switzerland, 458. 

Piggott, Mr. xS., about isolationism of the 
Mohenjo-Daro people, 190 n.l. 

Pijo&n, Prof. Jose, about intertwined snakes, 
323 ; about knife of Jebl el-'Arak, 
308, 319. 

Pindarus, Greek poet, about the Muses, 470. 

Pingascha, son of Ugra, a puranic hero, 
301. 

Pingaschas, supposed to be the ancestors of 
the Phoenicians, 301. 

Pipllikas, ‘Ants’, ancient Indian tribe, 115. 

Pircnnc, Prof. Jacques, about probability ol 
cities of Indus Valley being older than 
the Sumerian cities, 230 ; about civiliza¬ 
tion of India, 244. 

Pius XII, the reigning Pope, his escutcheon, 
209 n. 2. 

Pleiades, constellation, 127-128, 130, 137, 150. 

Pliny, Latin author, 115, 345, 347, 348, 358, 
384, 400; about ancient India, 115; 
about Arabia as the country of frank¬ 
incense, 343-344 ; about cinnamon trade, 
340 ; about Druids, 487 ; about Phoe¬ 
nicians, 317 ; about phoenix bird, 340- 
347; about Minaeans of Arabia, 441; 
about their trade, 354. 

Plumtree, Prof. E.H., about Aeschylus, des¬ 
cription of daughters of Danaos, 470. 

Plutarch, Greek author, about Osiris, 407. 

Po, river in N. Italy, 450. 

Poisson, Mons. Georges, about cult of Osiris, 
296; about culture of pre-Dynastic tombs 
of Egypt, 451 ; about Mediterranean 
migration throughout Europe, 458; 
about origin of Mediterraneans, 443 ; 
about relations between Indus Valley 
and Sumer, 180. 

Portugal, 448; its influence in England, 
457-58. 

Portuguese, knowledge about Dhofar, in 
Arabia, 349; words, 149, 208 ; words of 
dialect of Diu, Sauraslitra, 151-52. 


Pomponius Mela, Latin author, about frank¬ 
incense country, 343. 

Poftgal feast in Madurai, 418. 

Prabhasapatan, city in Sauraslitra, lilt 
398. 

Prachya. language of N. India, 15. 

Pragjyotissa, city of the Asuras, 8. 

Prague, University of, 57. 

Prakrit languages, 15, 32 ; their formation, 
15-10. 

Pran Nath, Dr., his system of deciphering the 
Indus Valley script, 31-33. 

Prasad, Halm Durga, his studies in punch- 
marked coins, 45,40. 

Pre-Aryan, period stories, 320 n. 2 ; type 
surviving in India, 445. 

Pre-Dynastic, people of Egypt, 302 ; times 
of Egypt, 303. 

Pre-Flood history, not Sumerian history, 
435. 

Pre-Hamite population of the Iberian Penin¬ 
sula, 479. 

Pre-Hellenic language of Greece, connections 
with Iberians, 479 n. 2. 

Prehistoric age, 324. 

Pre-Horian monument, the knife of Jebl el- 
’Arak. 310. 

Proto-Australoid race, skulls in Mohenjo- 
Daro, 445. 

Proto-Chinese, script, 47, 75, 92, 251 ; signs, 
equated with the Mohenjo-Daro signs, 
77-78. 

Proto-Dravidian, language of the Proto- 
Indians, 113, 133, 134, 149, 155, 157, 
170 n. 4, 200, 288 n. L 359 n. 2, 398 ; 
grammar of, 05, 149-157 ; Indians, 113, 
133. 134, 149, 155, 157, n. 2, 398; 
grammar of, 05, 149-157; morphology 
of, 04-05 ; name of Sokotra, 358 ; parent 
of all Dravidian languages, 133, 158; 
spoken in Mohenjo-Daro, 04-05 ; words, 
135, 130-149, 152-154, 107, 170 n. 4. 

Proto-Dravidians, Proto-Indians, 159, 161, 
250, 280; Hamitic race, 303. See 
"Proto-Indians” 

Proto-Dynastic, art in Egypt, 302 ; times of 
Egypt, 324. 

Proto-Egyptians, 327. 

Proto-Elamite, early language of Elam, 252 ; 
its .script, 205. 

Proto-Hamites arriving in Egypt, 442. 

Proto-liistoric Egypt, 307 fig. 101. 

Proto -historic India, 483. 

Proto-Hittite language, not Indo-European, 
its agglutinative character, 448. 

Proto-Indian Civilization, 22, 24, 183 n. 8, 
282; colony in S. W. Arabia, 355 ; 
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culture in Sumer, 407 ; family, 440 ; 
family, off-shoots of, 482; from Mohenjo- 
Paro, his portrait, 440 fig. 292 ; images, 
222, 223, 225 fig. Ill ; inscriptions, 
114, 131, 135, 163; author's decipher¬ 
ment of, 131 ; hero, 320 n. 2 ; kings, 
166, 225, 232 fig. 122, 355. 355 n. 2 ; 
language, 246 (See "Proto-l >ravidiau") ; 
migration according to \V. Mediter¬ 
ranean tradition, 399-403 (See "migra¬ 
tions") ; nation, 313 ; people, 244, 245, 
278, 287, 294-95, 302 ; period, 353, 410, 
480, 483 ; script, 22, 79, 92, 131, 353 ; 
its decipherment, 131, 132 ; parent of 
the Hrahmi script, 95 ; sculptors, 222, 
223-24, 356; signs, 77, 92 ; tribes, 

frontispiece, 195, 226, 353, 375, 381 and 
passim ; word, 210. 

Proto-Indians, people of the Indus Valley, 
58. 189, 190, 192, 193, 205, 216, 225, 
228, 243, 289, 301, 332, 376 n. 2, 382, 
406, 408, 410, 423 ; connected with 
Hittites, 440 n. 4 ; headdress, 225 ; 
language, 129-157; migrations, 6 n. 6, 
402 fig. 263; into Sumer, 189, 229 
fig. 116; of Hamitic origin, 460-463; 
relations with Sumerians, 185 ; were 
Dravidians, 132 ; their Zodiac, 179. 

Proto-Indo, Civilization, 440 ; emigrants, 
459. 

Proto-Indo-Mediterranean civilizations, 459. 

Proto-Indo-Mediterraneans, dolichocephalic 
tribe, 443 fig. 288 ; original name, 480-93. 

Proto-Semites, 286 n. 3. 

Pfsadlira, son of Manu, 463. 

Pfthu, 65 n. 2. 

Pteroeeras, shells of the Red Sea, 424 n. 8. 

Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, 130. 

Ptolemy, Greek geographer, about Aden, 
352 ; about the Aneroi of Iran, 284 ; 
about Ramnae, a tribe in Balochistan, 
366; about S. Arabian geography, 
350-51. 

Ptolemy VIII, of Egypt, 294 fig. 294. 

Ptolemy XIII, of Egypt making offerings to 
Horus, 371. 

Pudukottai, Madras State, 297. 

Pullndas, ancient Indian tribe, 5. 

Punjab, State in N. India, 133, 196 n. I, 
250, 444, 475. 

Punjabis, people of Punjab, 13. 

Punt, the Land of Punt, in S. W. Arabia, 
326, 327, 339-360. 366, 441 ; invasion 
from, 294; inhabitant of, portrait, 
450 fig. 299 ; people of, 352-53 ; prince 
of, 390. See "Land of Punt". 

Purali river, in Makran, 366, 383, 385 ; its 
Latin name, 385. 

Pur&nas, 5, 412 ; about sons of Manu, 463. 


Puranic, literature, 115, 118, 279, 304 n. 1 ; 
myth, 10 ; per-Aryan, 411 n. 3 ; times, 
120 . 

Puri, Dr K. N.. 45. 

Purukutsa, a Rgvedic leader, 12. 

Purus, ancient Indian tribe, 5. 

Purvada Kannada, oldest Kannada lan¬ 
guage, its origin, 158. 

Pyrenees, mountains, in N. Spain, 247. 


Quarterly Journal of the Raj wade Sanshodhak 
Mandir , Dhulia, 404. 

Quibell,Mons., discoverer of Manner's palette, 
380. 

Quilon, in Malabar, 461. 

Quintana Vives, Prof. Jorge, 60. 


Ra, the Sun-god in Egypt, 245, 246, 287, 
288, 290 ; of Dravidian origin, 287 ; 
meaning the Sun in Dravidian, 245 n. 4 ; 
equal to An, 295 ; hawk-headed, 271 
fig. 230, 372, 373 fig. 235, 374 fig. 237 ; 
name introduced in Egyptian cult, 291 ; 
temple at Heliopolis, 346. 

Radhakrislman, Sir Sarvapalli, about Vedic 
religion. 9. 

Raichur Fort, in S. India, 415. 

Raigir, Hyderabad State, 297. 

Rairh, Raj as tan, 226. 233 fig. 124 ; excava¬ 
tions, 45 ; coins discovered at, 45. 

R 5 j as tan, State in N. India, 114, 118. 226, 
418 n. 1, 473. 

Rfijasuya ceremony, 8. 

Rajput Dynasty of Jaipur, 118. 

Raj pu tana, 121. 

Rajwade. Shri V. R. f his study of ancient 
marriage customs in India, 404. 

Rakhiout, in S. Arabia, 348. 

Rak^as-Tagdi battle, 312. 

Ram, Proto-Indian zodiacal constellation, 
97, 106, 127, 127 fig. 12, 155, 164, 176, 
176 fig. 34, 176 n. 4, 177, 179, 230, 230 
fig. 118, 239, 240, 242. 243, 244. 408, 
421 ; of the Zodiac of Denderah, in 
Egypt, 408 ; position on the sky, 231- 
237, 242 fig. 137; running of, 106; 
Egyptian sign for, 409, 409 fig. 272; 
Proto-Indian sign, 409, 408 fig. 273. 

Rama, hero of the Rdmdyatia t 118, 245 n. 4. 

Ramachandra Dikshitar, Prof. C. R., about 
author’s decipherment of the Mohenjo- 
Daro script, 132. 

Ramah, in Yemen, S. Arabia, 398; mer¬ 
chants of, 366. 

Ramakrishna Mission, 44. 
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Ram ana. Sanskrit word meaning 'lovely*, 
'pleasing', 366. 

Ramanlyaka, Egypt, 364, 365, 366, 375, 
377. 

R&m£nuja, Indian Philosopher, 52 n. 1. 

Ramaswami Aiyar, Prof., about relationship 
between Dravidian languages and Sume¬ 
rian, 160. 

Ramayana, 117. 

Ramesses II, of Egypt, his brother-in-law 
a Hittite prince, 448 fig. 297. 

Ramesses III, of Egypt, 493. 

Ramesses 1V, of Egypt, 227, 328. 

Rammae, tribe in Balochistan, 366. 

Rapson, Prof. E. J., 66. 

Ras Shamra, on the Syrian coast, 464 n. 1, 
excavations, IX. 

Raval of Badrinath, a Nambudiri Brahman, 
414 n. 2. 

Havana, King of Lapka, 135, 245 n. 4, 288 
n. 1. 

Rawl in son, (Canon), about winged serpents 
in South Arabia, 387. 

Ray Chaudhri, Dr. H. C., 403, 404. 

Red-Indians, pre-diluvian, 479. 

Red Sea, 301, 303, 313, 313 n. 2, 319. 325, 
327, 328, 331, 339, 356, 366, 384, 396, 
398, 401, 424 n. 8, 441, 452. 

Kekh-ma-Ra, tomb of, at Thebes, in Egypt, 
470, 483. 

Rgveda, most ancient Sanskrit scripture, 45, 
62, 114, 226, 284 n. 4, 403, 415 n. 2, 
463, 474; about complexion of pre- 
Aryan people in India, 466; about 
N5.bh5nedi§tha, 462 (See “Nabhane- 
di9tha") ; differences in hymns of, 9 ; 
hymns of, 15; influenced by people of the 
Indus Valley, X ; no mention of the 
Flood, 411 ; religion of, 10 ; text from 
283. 

Rgvedic, hymns, 9, 283 ; period, 57, 283, 
294, 362; r$i, named A6va, 69 n. 1 ; 
triad, 173. 

Rhambakya, capital of the country of Ora, 
in Makran, 386. See “Ora". 

Rhamnae, for Rhambakya, mentioned by 
Ptolemy, 386. 

Rhine, valley of the, 458. 

Rigveda , for Rgveda, 284 n. 4. 

Ripley, Prof. William Z., about Mediterranean 
origin of Hallstatt people, 456; about 
racial affiliation of Indians, 444. 

Risley, Prof. H. H., ethnographical studies 
in India, 443-444. 

Risout (Cape) in S. Arabia, 348. 

Roman, civilization, 472 ; founded by Etrus¬ 
cans, IX ; Empire, 21 ; merchants in 


Alexandria, 345 ; poets and dramatists, 
400. 

Romans, 345, 442. 

Romafid, S.J., Fr. A., Director, Ohservatorio 
del Elro, Tortosa, Spain, his calculation 
of date tion of the Mohenjo-Daro 
civilization, 240. 

Rome, 190, 197 n. 1, 236, 399 n. 3, 400, 455 ; 
under the Republic, knowledge of 
Malabar, 110. 

Rori, in Sind, 108. 

Rosetta stone, hieroglyphs, 54 ; study by 
Champollion, IX, 129. 

Rocky River, rising of the people of, in the 
Proto Indian period, 95. 

Rsabhas, “Bulls" ancient Indian tribe, 394 ; 
victory of, 376; mentioned in a Chafthu- 
l)aro seal, 315, 315 fig. 176. See “Bulls". 

Rudra, Rgvedic god, 284 n. i, 285, 414. 

Rudra, a sculptor, 65 n. 2. 

Rudrapis, daughters of Rudra, 284 n. 1. 

Rudras, sons of Rudra, 284 n. I. 

Rupapas, people of an ancient Indian tribe, 5. 

Saas wood, in Sokotra, 390. 

Saba, in Yemen, S. Arabia, 343, 366, 398. 

Sabaean, Empire, 354 ; names of places in 
Greek, 351 ; period, 350 ; ruins, 350. 

Sabaeans, 343, 360 ; rich in frankincense, 
342-43. 

Sabaei, 343. See “.Sabaeans". 

Sabatlia, residence of the king of the frank¬ 
incense country, 352. 

Sabennitic nume, administrative unit, in 
Egypt, 288. 

Sabin, language of early Italy, 480 n. 4. 

Sabota, capital of Sabaean country, accord¬ 
ing to Pliny, 343. 

Sacae, Scythians, 293. 

Saccaea, 293. See “Sakaia”. 

Sachalites, people of S. Arabia, 341. 

Sachalitic, country, 351, 352 ; frankincense, 
351. 

Safe! Koh, mountains in Afghanistan, 281. 

‘Sagittarius', modified in the Mohenjo Daro 
Zodiac, 179. 

Sahara, desert in N. Africa, 453, 454, 458, 
paintings in the Hills, 330. 

Sahure, Pharaoh of Egypt (Vth Dyn.), 352. 

6aiva, of the sect of Siva, a sacred place, 109 ; 
a shrine, 209 n. 7. 

Saivite faith of the Flood hero, 421 n. 1. 

Saka Sam vat, beginning of, 293. 
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Sakata, feast of the defeat of the Scythians in 
Persia, 293. 

&akas, defeat of, in India, 203. 

Saktideva. story of; 110, 192-03. 

Sakyas, ancient Indian tribe, 5, 404. 

Salomonian Dynasty of Ethiopia, 407. 

Sam bandar, a Tamil writer, p. 100. 

Sam tiara, Asura chief, 1, 4. 

Sambhu, springing from Hari's head, 170. 

Satithitds , collections of Vedic literature, 
411, 412. 

Samudra Gupta, Emperor, playing the harp, 
179, 180 fig. 3H. 

Sanandur, a sacred city, probably the site of 
Mohenjo-Daro, 112, 113. 

Sanbha, Asura city, 8. 

Saiiohi, in N. India, 407 ; sculptures of, 179, 
179 fig. 36. 

Sandhanawala, a place in the old State of 
Bahawalpur, where potsherds with cha¬ 
racters of the Mohenjo-Daro script were 
found, 5. 

Sahgam age, Tamil language of the, 04, 157 ; 
grammar, 149; origin, 158; period of 
Tamil literature, 125, 140 ; words, 

130-140. 

Sahgam (confluence) of the Vaigai and Krila¬ 
ma! rivers, in Madurai, 417 fig. 278. 

Sankaracarya, 58, 414, 52 n. 1. 

&atikarananda Swarni, his system of deci¬ 
phering the Indus Valley script, 44-53. 

Sanskrit, 15 n. I, 103. 105, 135, 402, 402 n. 5. 
480 n. 4; accounts of the Flood, 411 ; 
as the likely language of Mohenjo-Daro, 
100; languages spoken in N. India, ex¬ 
planation, 15-10 ; literature, 108, 109, 
110, 177 n. 4, 225, 285, 480 ; influenced 
by Dravidian thought, 11; influence, 
401; interchange of, l and d, 480 n. 4; 
name for Sokotra, 358 ; similarities with 
Dravidian languages, 478; texts, 301, 
words, 137, 138, 140, 100 n. 0, 284 n. 1 ; 
for zodiacal constellations, 177 ; works, 
125, 320 n. 2, 411. 

Santivarman, Kadamba King of Banavasi, 
inscriptions, 103. 

Sapta-Kohkana, 109. 

Sapta-Sarasvata, “the seven seas", 398. 

Sapta-Sindhavah, 109. 

Saptasindliu, 95. 

Saragossa, in Spain, 400. 

Sarangapani temple, at Kumbakonam, 118. 

Sarapis Island, in S. Arabia, 384 n. 3. 

Sarasvati goddess, 398, 411. 

Sarasvati river, 5, 398. 

Sardinia, 450. 


Sargon the Ancient, King of Akkad, 102, 193, 
190 n. 1, 207, 316, 400. 

Sargon II, of Assyria, 311. 

Satapatha Jirdhmana , 401; a text, 175 ; first 
in narrating the Flood story in India, 
412. 

Satya Vrata, another name of Manu, the 
hero of the Flood, 125, 413, 414, 415, 
418, 419, 420,420, 427, 435 ; as ‘King of 
Dravida', 125. 

Satyavrata, King of the Fishermen, 119, 192. 

Savra?tra, in X. India, 0, 151, 209. 

Savce, Prof. A. H., about population of Hittite 
nation, 449. 

Scale, Proto-Indian zodiacal constellation, 
99, 177, 170, 240, 244. 

Scainander, river of Troy, in Asia Minor, 100. 

Schnabel, Herr Paul, about inventor of the 
precession of equinoxes, 235 n. 2. 

Schott Prof. W.H., editor of the j Periplus, 340 ; 
about coast of Makran, 401 ; about 
country of cinnamon, 345, 340 ; about 
frankincense trees, 341-42, 342 ; about 
Indian name of Sokotra, 358 ; about 
original inhabitants of Yemen, 300 ; 
about Punt, 341. 

Schulten, Herr A., about Draganes of Spain 
485. 

Scorpion, zodiacal constellation, 230, 240, 
242 ; missing in the Mohen jo-Daro 
zodiac, 170 ; stars of, 230, fig. 133. 

Scorpion King of Egypt, why so called, 304 n. 
I ; his mace-head, 301 fig. 255, 303. 

Scorpion tribe, 304 n. 1, city 304 n. I ; des¬ 
troying a city in Egypt, 382 fig. 251. 

Scotland, 247. 

Scythians, 203. 

‘Seven Seas’, 304 ; in the Indus Valley ins¬ 
criptions, 304 n. 1. 

Sefes, people in the Iberian peninsula, 484-85. 

Seiber, Prof. S. A , about prevalence of Dra¬ 
vidian culture, 8. 

Seker, god of Memphis, in Egypt, 371. 

Set, his rule in Egypt, 201-92. 

Sem, eldest son of Noah, 477. 

Semite-Libyans, 280 n. 3. 

Semites, descendant of Sem, 203, 291, 292, 
293, 310, 330, 471, 477, 478 n. 1, 479; 
their complexion, 340 n. 3 ; in alliance 
with Hamites in Egypt, 394-95 ; living 
among Sumerians, 446, 440 n. 5 ; smit¬ 
ten by Ten-Setni, of Egypt, 378 fig. 240. 

Semitic, appertaining to the Semites, civi¬ 
lization 290 ; dialect, the language of 
Phoenicia 404 ; folk in Mesopotamia, 
their reed-huts, 430 ; immigrations of 
Egypt, 291 ; interregnum in Sumer, 316 ; 
invasions, 291 ; into Babylon, 316; 
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language, 23 n. 5; of Babylon, 430; 
Semitic mould, 455 ; name of Sumer, 
200 n. 4 ; nations, 459 n. 2 ; languages,* 
their origin, 23 n. 5 ; elements of, 452 ; 
peoples, 280 n. 3, 310; rule, 292; 
tribe from Syria in Egypt, 395 ; types, 
340 ; victory in Mesopotamia, 310 ; in 
Sumer, 317. 

Sen Tamil, classical Tamil, 132, 157; origin 
158; word, 101. 

Sennaar, ancient Semitic name of Sumer 197 
200 n. 4, 400. See “Sumer”. 

Septuaginta , Greek version of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, 404. 

Sergi, Sign. G., Italian anthropologist, about 
absence of brachvcephalism in India, 444; 
about Mediterranean population of Asia 
Minor, 449 ; about origin of Egyptians, 
443 ; about skulls of Hissarlik, 448 ; 
describes Mediterranean race, 459. 

'Serpent-King', in Egypt, 309, 309 fig. 227. 
See “Zet-Ath”. 

Serumadvipa, original name of island in 
S. Arabia, afterwards called Wagad vipa’, 
392. See “Nagadvipa”. 

Servius, scholiast of Virgil, 400. 

Sesa, a Naga, 303, 390. 

Sesa Bhagavan, a Vai?nava sculpture, 312, 
313 fig. 173. 

Set, the enemy of Osiris, in Egypt, 290, 
292, 310, 309 ; and Homs people in 
alliance, 393 lig. 258, 394-95 ; his cult, 
296 ; identified with the evil spirit, 293; 
said to be the brother of Osiris, 289. 

Seth, third son of Adam and Eve, 470, 
470 n. 4 ; family of, 477, 477 n. 5. 

Seti I, of Egypt, 327 ; his portrait in a temple 
at Ahydos, 371 ; honouring Horkheni, 
374 fig. 230. 

Seville, in Spain, 399. 

Shamash, solar god of Babylonia, 212, 213 
lig. 81. 

Sliedet, city in Egypt, called by the Greeks 
‘Oocodilopolis’, 381. 

Shehri luban, modern name of frankincense 
tree of Arabia, 341-42. 

Shepherd caste in S. India, 117. 

Shub-ad, Queen of Sumer, 185. 

Shuruppak, 432, 433, 434, 435 ; said to be 
ruled by pre-Flood kings, 437. 

Sicily, 456, 492. 

Sid, original name of the Indus River and of 
India, 113. See "Sind 0 . 

Sidon, son of Canaan, father of Phoenicians, 
403. 

Sigrus, ancient Indian tribe 4. 

Silurcs old Iberians, 458 n. 3. 


Siiiihas, “J.ions”, an ancient tribe, victory of 
370 ; on a Chafthu-l)aro seal, 315, 315 
fig. 170. 

Sind or Sindh, 108, 111, 133, 205, 224, 250, 
302, 380, 475 ; as the harbour of Nandur, 
112 ; exploration in, X. 

Sindhi language, 113. 

Sindhu, ancient form of India’s name, 197 
n. 1. 

Singapore, attacked by a sword-fish, 423 ; 
ruled bv Rfijendra Coja, I, 423. 

Singhalese, the languege of Ceylon, 138; 
origin of, 158; word, 138. 

Sippar or Sippara, for Shuruppak, ruled l»y 
pre-Flood kings, 432, 437. See “Shuru¬ 
ppak”. 

Siva, historical name of the ancient Dravidian 
god, 10, 121, 121 n. 4, 122, 123, 138, 175n. 
1, 279 280, 281, 284 n. 1, 285 n. 3, 414, 
415, 421, 421 n. 1, 420 ; as Perumaj, 
in S. India, 122, 123 ; at times shown 
having white complexion, 405 n. 7 ; 
at times his figures nude, 170 n. 4; 
destroyer of one ol llie Tripuras, 111; 
dwelling in a mountain, 109, 214; 
eight forms of, 124, 177 n. 4 ; explana¬ 
tion of his name, 285 ; his son, Ayanar, 
170; his son Subrahiuanya, 123; his¬ 
torical counterpart of An, 175; images of, 
170, 170 fig. 20; traditions concerning 
his dancing, 54. 

Sivas, “Partridges”, ancient Dravidian tribe, 
4, 02, 285, 285 n. 3. 

Siwa, oasis in Libya, 403-05. 

Slater, Rev. Gilbert, about ancient Tami] 
astronomical observations, 178 n. 3. 

Slinger, “Sagittarius ', zodiacal constellation, 
239. 

Slinger, zodiacal constellation, 242. 

Smfti, ancient Sanskrit tradition, 26. 

Sokotra, island at the entrance of the Red 
Sea, 340, 348, 357, 359, 359-00 389, 

390, 391 ; names of, 358-59, 300 ; pro¬ 
ducts, 358. 

Solinus, ancient Latin author, 400. 

Solomon, Hebrew King, his wives, 477. 

Somali coast, 341 

Somaliland, 339, 340, 341, 342, 345, 340, 
357, 300, 384. 

Somerset, cairns of, 450. 

Somnius, Michael, a French publisher, 399 
n. 3. 

Sone, river in Bihar, 206. 

Spain, 151, 242, 247, 248, 399, 400, 401, 403, 
440, 442, 448, 453, 459, 465, 471, 479, 
481 n. 4, 482, 485, 491 ; bel-beaker of. 
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457 ; Eastern, 330, 453, 472 ; coast of, 
486; Iberians of, civilizing nation in W. 
Europe, IX; relations with Ireland in 
ancient times, 458. 

Spaniards related to Indians, 444. 

Spanish dolmens, skulls found in them, 453. 

Phoenicians, in Ireland, 458. 

Spiders, Proto-Dravidian tribe, 1J5. 

Srinuid Bh&gavatam, 463. 

Srinivasa Iyengar, Shri 1*. T., about Murugan, 
as the god of hills, 281. 

£ruti, “revelation’* in Sanskrit literature, 26. 

Stanu, first god of the Hittite triad, 235. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, 5, 224, 

Stele of Vultures of E-anna-tum, in 
Sumer, 278 n. 2. 

Stephen of Byzantium, a Greek writer, 384 
n. 8. 

Sthanu, name of £iva, 284 n. I. 

Stoessiger, Dr. Hrenda, about dolichocepha- 
lism of skulls in Egypt, 451. 

Strabo, Greek writer, 7, 115 ; about ancient 
India, 115; about Arabia, 347; about 
cinnamon country, 345 ; about Minaeans 
of Yemen, 441 ; about people of Yemen, 
353 ; about Phoenicia, 317. 

Subrahmanya, Siva's son, 123, 125, 137, 281. 

Sudan, 368, 452. 

Sudanese, appertaining to Sudan, 373, 394 ; 
elements of, in Egypt, 452. 

Siidras, the lowermost social cast of India, 
4, 463. 

Suez isthmus, 291, 294. 

Sukhadara Pvipa, ancient Sanskrit name of 
Sokotra, 358. See “Sokotra”. 

Sukthankar, l)r. V. S., 11, 11 n. 3; about 
pre-Aryan origin of story of Yudhisthira, 
11 ; about Flood story, 412. 

&ulikas, corrupted form of Colas in N. India, 
482 n. 2. 

Sumaru, probable original form of the name 
‘Sumer’, 200 n. 4. 

Sumer, Southernmost country of Mesopo¬ 
tamia in ancient times, frontispiece, 
164, 165, 167, 175, 183, 184, 186, 189, 
193, 195, tig. 53, 197, 197 n. 1, 198, 
200 n. 4, 203, 205, 206, 207, 209, 212, 

213, 215, 217, 218, 219, 225 n. 3, 226, 

228, 229, fig. 116, 240, 245, 248, 259, 

260. 262, 264, 267, 270, 276, 296, 298, 

300, 301, 302, 316, 317, 319, 322, 333 
n. 1, 360, 407, 408, 425, 430, 436, 437 n. 
3. 440, 461, 465 ; brick making in, 203 ; 
“black-headed people” in, 466-67 ; cities 
190; civilization, 136 n. 6, 185, 282; 
date of Flood account, 438 ; discoveries 
in, IX ; equal to Sennaar, 460 ; 
excavations 183 n. 6 ; idea of God in, 
173 ; in contact with the Indus Valley, 


185; kings, 215, called ‘farmers’, 166; 
map of, in relation to the Indus Valley, 
191 fig. 49; name explained in Dra- 
vidian, 200 n. 4 ; overseas, 184 ; people, 
168-169; preceded l>v Mohenjo-Daro, 
179 ; seals, 211, 216-217 ; 328, fig. 192 ; 
early ones different, 180, similarities with 
Elam, 181 ; with India 183; signs, 101, 
164; the Sun in, 175; temples, 211, 
213; wedge-shaped bricks in, 202 figs. 
58 and 59, 203 figs. 60 and 61 ; woollen 
dress in, 226 ; Zodiac in, 178. 

Sumerian, a person of Sumer, performing 
tapas, 215 fig. 84 ; portraits of, 226 fig. 
112, 227 fig. 113, 446 fig. 293, 447 fig. 
295. 

Sumerian, language spoken in Sumer, 180, 
249, 259, 270, 274, 278, 314 ; agglutina¬ 
tive, 163 ; character of, 160; grammar, 
163 ; original language of the poem of 
Gilgamesh, 430 ; plural form, 151 ; 
sign found in, 94 ; similarity with 
Dravidian languages, 159-163. 

Sumerian, appertaining to Sumer, account 
of the Flood compared with biblical 
one, 438 ; affinities with Chinese, 277-78 ; 
archaeologist, 434 ; art, 224, 323 ; 

artist, 218 ; bricks from Kish, 202 fig. 
58; chariot, 237 fig. 131; cities, 191 
fig. 49, 193, 353, 446 ; civilization and 
culture, 22, 24, 58. 183, 186, 190, 198. 
245, 282, 296, 299, 302, 323 ; root of 
Baby Ionian, Assyrian and Western 
Asiatic culture, 181 ; custom, 253 ; 
Deluge epic, 438 ; documents, 265, 
434; epic, 466 ; hero Nimurta identified 
with Nemrod, 460 n. 8; history, 230, 
433, 434, 435, 437; hym, 180; in¬ 

fluence in Egypt, 229 ; immigrants, 
L89, 190 ; inscriptions, 163, 199 ; 

invaders, 301, 315 ; invasion, 243 n. 2 ; 
kings, 167, 167 fig. 20, 225, 433, 435; 
qualified as ‘fishes’, 166 figs. 18 and 19 ; 
land, 435 ; leader, 310 fig. 168 ; looking 
object found in India, 225 ; migration 
187-190; merchants, 197; names of 
kings, 436-37; nation, 279; 281, 435; 
its origin, 460; origin of Babylonian 
Deluge myth, 430 ; people, 163 ; their 
origin, 184; period, 235, 263; first, 
204-5; poems of the Flood, 411; 
portraits, 226 fig. 112, 227 fig. 113, 231 
fig. 119, 232 fig. 211 ; priests, 234 fig. 
126, 235 figs. 127 and 218; records, 
earliest, 159; ruins, 196 ; seals, 166 
figs. 18 and 19, 194-95, 195 fig. 53, 
217-18, 223 fig. 105, 224 fig. 107, 261, 
265 fig. 265, 309 figs. 164 and 165, 
310, 447; Indian style in one, 220; 
script, 29, 48, 103, 198, 221, 249, 251. 
264, 277 ; its initial state, 348; its 

origin, 248-278; ancient forms of, 75; 
signs of, 77, 269, 270 ; of Ur, 301 n. 4 ; 
their Proto-Indian equations, 76-77; 
sculptors, 222, 223-224 ; settlements, 
199 ; settling in Sennaar, 197, 200 n. 4 ; 
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skulls, 451 ; statues 222 ; tablet, 71 ; 
texts, 27ft n. 2 ; temples, 278; times, 
237 ; traditions concerning their origin, 
184-85, 186-197; of the Flood, 432; type 
of signs, 252 ; writing, 249, 252, 263, 
269; words, 143. 151, 160-162, 186; 
about brick making, 200; workmen, 
209, 209 fig. 72. 

Sumerianized “dynastic race", in Egypt, 300. 

Sumerians, 21. 63. 159, 181, 185, 186, 190, 

191 n. 1, 194. 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 

201, 203, 213, 224, 225, 243 n. 2, 245, 

250, 255, 265, 279, 282, 295, 296, 301, 

302 n. 1, 315, 316, 331, 432, 435, 437, 

456, 460, 466, 482 ; and the Vedic people 
33 ; as Indo-European, 446 n. 9 ; astro- 
nonomy, 235 n. 2 ; boats, 311 ; build¬ 
ing houses, 440 ; change Taurus for yal 
in the Zodiac, 181 n. 2 ; connected with 
Dravidians, 200 n. 2, 445 ; craddie land, 
190 ; dolichocephalic, 446 ; first ex¬ 
ploits, 460 ; from India, 313 ; headdress, 
225-26 ; invaders of Egypt, 306, 312 ; 
King of 460 ; landing of, 435 ; late 
comers after the Flood, 437 ; migration, 
313, 314, 317, 460 ; mixed with .Semites 
of Ur, 446 n. 5; Mediterraneans as 
regards race, 451, of Ur, 24 ; origin, 
251 ; race 185 n. 1 ; 445-46 ; relations 
with Proto-Indians, 185 ; supposed 
inventors of the Zodiac, 176. 

Sumeriologists, 206, 248, 256. 

“Sumero-Dravidian”, denomination applied 
to Indus Valley culture, 185. 

Sumlnas, an ancient Indian tribe, 5. 

Sun, 126, 135, 176 n. 4, 211, 212, 231, 232, 
237, 244, 245, 245 n. 4. 287, 288, 288 n. 
1, 295; and Peruma], their connection, 
122; “city of", in Egypt, 286, 347; 
(See “Heliopolis*’) ; development of 
sign of, 276 ; disk of, 372, 373 fig. 235 ; 
upon the Egyptian Bull, in the Zodiac, 
409 ; upon the head of Ha, 374 fig. 237 ; 
dwelling place of God in the Upanisads 
122 ; god of the Hittites, 235 ; god of 
Sumer, 235 ; high (the), 99 ; houses of 
the, i.e. zodiacal constellations, 177; 
identified with An in the Indus Valley, 
295 ; with lstanu among the Hittites, 
295; Ra, hawk-headed, 371 fig. 230; 
sign for in Mohenjo-Daro, 177 ; temple 
in Babylonia, 211-12, 213 fig. 81 ; 
vicinity of, 374. 

Sundaramurti Swami, a Tamil poet, 109. 

Suns, temple of, 211. 

Suppiluliuma, Hittite King who stroke piece 
with the Mitanni, 448 n. 1. 

Supreme God, in India and in Egypt, 288. 

Surat, District of, 112. 

Sfirya, the Sun, in India, 362. 

Susa II period, its pottery, 215. 

Susna, a Dravidian chief, I. 


Svapadas, ancient Indian tribe, 5. 

Svavambhu, name of God in the Upani^adic 
period, 89 n. 2, 172. 

Svetaketu, a disciple mentioned in the 
Upanisads, 405. 

Svetaivatara Upanisad , 89, 280. 

Swami Sankarananria, his system of deci¬ 
phering the Indus Valley script, 44-53. 

Sweden, 458. 

Switzerland, 458. 

Syria, 207 n. 4, 217, 247, 290, 295, 302, 316, 
317, 320 395, 440, 465, 492; central. 
309 ; Hamite invasion of Egypt from, 
294 ; population of, Mediterranean, 449. 

Syrian, chief in alliance with the Lion tribe, 
in Egypt, 393 fig. 259, 395 ; Christians 
of Malabar, 227 ; coast, 471 ; connec¬ 
tions with Egypt, 318; invasion into 
Egypt from, 290; mountains, 218; 
products, 318, war, 310. 


Tacitus, Latin author, about people of S. 
Wales, 458 n. 3. 

Tagtug, a hero of a Sumerian legend, 26. 

Taimata, Rgvedic foe, 25. See “Tiamat”. 

Takha, in S. Arabia, 350, 351. 

Takhas, people of Takha, 5. 

Taksaka, a Naga, 363. 

Taksasila, an ancient city in N. W. India, 8. 

Talnalur, a Proto-Indian city, 113. 

Tamburan, name of $iva in Maliyalam, 136, 
284 n. 1. 

Tamil, one of the Dravidian languages spoken 
in S. India, 102, 104, 131, 132, 135, 155, 
157, 281, 285 n. 3, 288 n. 1, 359 n. 2, 
375 n. 1, 402, 402 n. 4 ; antiquity, 311 ; 
character, 135; modern, 126, 134; 
not spoken in Mbhenjo-Daro and Harap- 
pa, 131; of pre-Christian times, 132; 
old, 133, 134; Sangam age, 135; con¬ 
tractions in formation of words, 288 n 1 ; 
dialects, 131; personal pronoun, 105; 
plural form, 151, 154; words, 134, 
136-149, 151, 153, 154, 161, 162, 173 

200, 208 ; wrongly supposed parent of 
modern Dravadian languages, 131. 

Tamil, countrv, 121, 124 n. 3; dictionaries, 
481 ; land, 120. 153, 280 ; literature, X 
106, 126, 280, 396 ; metre, 106 ; obser¬ 
vatory, 178 n. 3; people, 13, 284 n. 1, 
385; proverbs, 104, 482; saying, 109 ; 
translation of the Mahdbharata, 38 
n. 5 ; type, 450. 

Tamilas or Tamilians, 64, 117, 124, 155, 359 
n. 2 ; ancient history of, 108 ; modem, 
168 ; one of the five original tribes of, 
117 ; tradition about yal among, 179, 
180 n. 8; zodiacal constellations of, 
124, 177, 181 n. 2. 
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Tandavan, dancing 6iva, 121, 121 fig ft; 
legend of, 122 ; image discovered at 
Harappa, 53. 

Tanjore, l ift. 

Tantras, of India, in connection with the 
Indus V'alley script, 44, 4ft, f>2, 53, 54. 

Tan trie code, 48. 53 ; scripts, 4ft, 47 ; signs, 
4ft, 54 ; texts, 4ft, 53 ; values, 48. 

Tarkhan, a burial place, in Egypt, 2ft7, 

Tarksva Vaipassyata, ancient King of the 
Paravas, 120. 

Tatar prince, Lion Fighter of the Knife of 
Jebl el-'Arak, looking like a, 1118. 

Tatta, city in Sind, 380. 

Taurus, “Bull”, zodiacal constellation, 
237, 240 ; ignored by Tamijas, 181 n. 2 ; 
it becomes the first constellation of the 
year, in Sumer, 17ft ; yd/ takes its place 
in Mohenjo-Daro, 17ft. See “.Bull”. 

Tell Agrab, archaeological site in Sumer, 
237 fig. 131. 

Tell Asntar, archaeological site in Sumer, 210, 
211, 212, 217; stairs of, 207 tig. lift; 
wall. 204 tig. «3. 

Telepinu, third person of the Hittite triad, 
2ft"». 

Telugu, language, its origin, lf>8; words, 
13ft-14ft. 

Telugu country, 113. 

Tejftr, “the Scorpion City”, 3114 n. 1. 

Tom it, the setting Sun in Egypt, go I tig. 213. 

Ten Setui, Egyptian King (1st Dyn.), 
frontiers enlarged, 378 ; ivory tablet, 
378-78, 378 fig. 24ft; seal box, 308 
tig. 22ft, 3ftft ; smiting a Semite, 378 
iig. 42ft ; wars, 37ft ; wrestling with 
ni a haras, 377-78, 378 fig. 243. 

Teppaknlam, Madurai, 418, 421 fig. 27ft, 42ft. 

Termilai, name of Dravidians in Greece by 
Herodotus, 483-484. 

Terracina, in Italy, 288 n. 5. 

Tesemu dogs, in Sokotra, 3110. 

Thebes, royal city of Egypt, 3ft 1, 388, 470, 
483 ; triad of, 23ft. 

Theophrastus, Greek author, 7 ; about 
Arabia, 347. 

Thias wood, in Sokotra, 390. 

This, city of Upper Egypt, 337. 

Thomas, Prof. A. J. f 38. 

Thoot or Thot, second person of Egyptian 
triad, inventor of writing, 130, 2113. 

Thureau-Dangin, Mons. Fr., 248. 

Thurman, Dr, his exploration of British 
harrows, 437. 

Thvagaraju, Prof, A., about, relationship 


between Dravidian languages and Sume¬ 
rian, IftO. 

Ti&mat, Babylonian evil spirit, 23. 

Tiber, river of Rome, 1110. 

Tigris, one of thee two Mesopotamian rivers, 
1H2. 184, 190, 323, 324, 433. 

Tikkarai, name for the Teucrians, in Egypt, 
4113, 4113 tig. 31ft. 

Tilak, Sliri Bal Gangadhar, 23 n. 3. 

Times (The), London, 244 n. 1, 230. 

Tin to, river in S. Spain, 1110. 

Tiramila, explanation of the word, 481. 

Tiramilar, name of the Proto-Dravidians in 
early days, 482-484, 484, 488. 

Tiravar or Tiravars, the same as the Tiravir 
of early days, 152, 482, 483. 

Tiravir, “people of the Sea”, Proto-Dravidian 
tril)e, 152; god of the, 152. 

Tlrthankaras, of the Jainas, 431). 

Tiruchirapalli District, of S. India, lift, 310. 

Tirumala, the sacred mountain of Chitoor 
District, 280 n. 7. 

Tiruinalai, name of God, 280. 

Tirunavukkavaru Swami, Tamil poet of 
early days, 101). 

Tirunelveli District, 451. 

Tiruparankunram, in S. India, 280. 

Tiruvaiyaru, in S. India, 101). 

Tiruvasagam, Tami] poem written by Manik- 
kavasagar, 110. 

Todas, aboriginal tribe of the Nilgiris, 10, n. 3. 

Tolkdpiyam , early Tami] poem, 110. 

Tomba Golini 1, at Orvieto, in Italy, 471. 

Tomerus river, in Makran, 380. 

To Nuter, Egyptian name of Sokotra, 357. 

Tortosa, in Spain, 242. 

Totemic tribes, 28ft n. 3. 

Toynbee, Prof. Arnold J., about civilization of 
Sumer and Molienjo-Daro, 183-84, 184. 

Travancore, State of S. India, 110, 404. 

Tiruvallur or Tiruvalur, in S. India, 101). 

Trichinopoly, for Tiruchirapalli, 40. 

Trikuta, ancient Indian place, Ill. 

Triparvata, “the three mountains”, Sans¬ 
krit rendering of ‘Munmalai’, 8ft, 111. 

Tripoli, in N. Africa, 401. 

Tripura, “the three cities”, Sanskrit render¬ 
ing of ‘Munur’, 111. 

Troglodytes, seafaring race, 310 ; identified 
with the Ichthyophagi, 384. 

Trojans, people of Troy, in Asia Minor, 470. 

Troy, 190 ; Hittites in, 448. 
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Ttech-at, Egyptian King, 309. See “Zet- 
A tJi ”. 

Tuaregs, people of X. Africa. 405. 

Tuirsha, the Tyrrenians. according to Egypt¬ 
ian inscriptions, 493. 493 fig. 319. 

7'ilk, “the Scale”, Proto-Indian zodiacal 
constellation, 240. 

Tii hi, Pravidian language spoken in S. 
Kanara, 08, 102, 135 ; origin of 158 ; 
words, 130-149, 153, 154, 422; modern 
words, 135. 

Tulus, Tulu speaking people, 124, 188 ; Zo- 
' diacofthe, 124, 177, 178. 

Tfira, clan of ancient Iran, 459 n. 2. 

Turanian, population, 449 ; race, 459 n. 2 ; 
origin of, 459 n. 2. 

Turin, 400. 

Turkestan, 185. 

Turks, final layer in population of Asia Minor, 
449. 

Tut-ankli-Amen, Egyptian Pharaoh, his 
golden mask, 371 tig. 231 ; his hawk and 
serpent, 370 ; his necklace, 372 fig. 232 ; 
his pectoral jewel, 372 fig. 233 ; his 
tomb, 309. 

Twins, zodiacal constellation, 240. See 
“Gemini ". 

Tvphon, another name for Set, in Egypt, 289. 

'Pyre, Phoenician city, 441 ; trade with 
Aden, 354. 

Tyrrenian Sea, 492. 

Tyrrenians, 493, 493 tig. 319; in Italy, 492. 

Tynenike zdlassa, Tyrrenian sea, 492. 

Tyn'enikbn pelugos, ditto, 492. 

Tyrrenoi , Tyrrenians in Greek, 492. 

Tyrrenos, eponymous name of father of 
Tyrrenians, 492. 

Manna or Uvanna, 188. See “Oannes’'. 

Mbara-Tutu, pre-Flood King of Shuruppak, 
433. 

Udaypur, old State of, 114. 

Udayiir, Proto-Indian city, 114 ; the liiiga of, 
107 ; many cities so called, 1 14. 

IJddalaka Aruni, an Upanisadic sage, 405. 

Udlcya, northern country, where speech 
was better, 18. 

Mgra, father of Pingascha, 301. 

Uma, the wife of 6iva, 279. 

University College, London, 323. 

University Museum, University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 248. 

Upanayana, a samskdra , or sacramental 
ceremony of the Hindus, 227. 

l/ptmisads , 10, 

Upanisadic period, 172. 


Ur, one of the main Sumerian cities, 101, 193. 
201, 203, 212, 217, 235, 249. 251, 253, 
255, 250, 259, 203, 205, 200, 270, 278, 290, 
298, 301 n. 4, 434 ; archaic texts, 248 ; 
cemetery, 185, 311 ; corbelled arch, 215 ; 
discoveries, 180 ; dynasty, 430 ; exca¬ 
vations, 200 n. I ; a harp discovered 
at, 184 tig. 44 ; seals, 29, 58, 100 figs. 
IS and 19; 181 fig. 39, 182 tig. 40, 

183 tig. 42, 185, 194 fig. 52, 213, 213 
fig. 80, 215 fig. 85, 275, 310 figs. 100 108, 
311 fig. 109, 394 n. I ; Semites of, mixed 
with Sumerians, 440 n. 5 ; ziggurat, 
278 fig. 142. 

‘Ur of the Chaldees’, biblical denomination, 
24. 

Urflon, Dravidian language spoken in Chota 
Nagpur, 08, 143, 144 ; origin, 158 ; 

words, 143, 144. 

Unions, people of Chota Nagpur, 280. 

Uraiyur, early capital of the Cojas, near 
TiruchirapalJi, 114,310. 

Uruk, sometimes Krecli, Sumerian city, 188, 
193, 430. 433, 434; dynasty; 430; 
king, 225 ; portrait of Gilgamesh, King 
of, 447 fig. 294. 

Msephais, name of Ten-Setui, according to 
Manethon, 378 n. 4. See “Ten-Setui”. 

Ut Napishtim, Babylonian hero of the Hood, 
193, 422, 430, 431, 433, 435, 437; 
Babylonian translation of old Sumerian 
name, 432 ; his words to Gilgamesh, 
430 ; in a boat on a Sumerian seal. 308 
fig. 309 ; interviewed by Gilgamesh, 311. 

Utsthala island, of the king of the Fisher¬ 
men, 119, 192. 

Uttar Pradesh (U.P.) State of X. India, 
14, 15, 414 ; robber caste of, 110. 


Vfihikas, 02. 

Vaigai, main river of Madurai in S. India, 
415, 417 fig. 278, 427. 

Vaisnava shrine, 280 n. 7. 

Vaisnavism, 414. 

Vais\as, sub-caste of the, 121. 

Yak, “the Word”, second person of the 
Indian Triad, 23, 173, 174, J75. 

Vala, a place in Saurastra, 0. 

Valaivisuntepakkulam festival, in Madurai, 
410, 428, 428 fig. 283. 

Valilaka, probable Pro to-Dravidian name of 
Sokotra, 358. 

Vallabhis of Saurastra, 209. 

Viinaras, “Monkeys”, Sanskrit name of the 
Kudagas, 5, 13, 117; depicted at the 
Sarangapani temple at Kumbakonani, 
118; helpers of Kama, 118; in the 
Rdmdynna, 117. See “Kudagas”. 
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Varaha Mihira, ancient Indian astronomer, 
384. 

1 'araha Parana, 112. 

Variga, ancient kind of Indian writing, 
05 n. 2. 

Varro, Katin writer, 403. 

Varuna, Rgvedic god, worship of, 9; men¬ 
tioned in treaty of peace between the 
Mitanni and the Hittites, 448 n. 1. 

Vasmieva, a denomination of Visnu, 420, 
421. 

Y7isuki, a Naga, 303. 

Vats, Pandit Madho Sarup, about Garuda 
amulet from Harappa, 305. 

Vedantic period, of Indian Philosophy, 177 
n. 4. 

Vedas, 52, 41H n. 1. 

Yedic, appertaining to the Vedas, civiliza¬ 
tion and culture, 50, 414 n. 5; Indians, 
3 ; literature, X, 8, 403 ; and Epic, 02 ; 
people and the Sumerians 33; period, 
00 ; rsis, 124 ; times, 480. 

Velajas, Proto-Dravidian tribe, XI, 81 ; 
ilag of, 70 ; king of, 70. 

Velfilir, "Trident people”, original name of 
the Velajas, 121. 

Velan, Proto-Dravidian name of Anil 281 ; 
name of Subrahmanya, 281. 

Velanavan, “He of Velan", name of An, 
according to an inscription, 281. See 
“An". 

Velir, ancient chiefs of the Tamil land, 153. 

Vellore, last capital of the Vijavanagara 
empire, 114. 

Veliir, "the city of the trident”, Proto- 
Dravidian city, 114, 114 fig. 7, 115, 254 ; 
inscription that mentions this city, 107 ; 
its foundation, 125, 120; sign for, 82; 
the cows in, 107 ; the Mower of, 120. 

Vena, puranic person, his death, 475. 

Venetian, experts, 387 ; gondolas, 300. 

Vennadu, an old denomination, 114. 

Victor Aurelius, Latin writer, 480, 487-88; 
about the Druids, 480-87. 

Yhdukan, name of An, 121. See "An”. 

Vi dura, an Asura in the Epic, 1.5. 

Vidyadliaras, physicians of the Kudagas, 117. 

Vijayanagara Empire, 114, 312. 

Vilfd, man carrying an arch, Proto-Dravidian 
tribe, 121. 

Vilfd Minanir, “Eish Archers”, a sub-tribe, 
121 . 

Villavar MJnavar, name of the Vila] Minanir 
in modern times, 121. 

Vinathapur, city on the limit of the Matsya 
country, 118. 


Vindhya mountains, in N. India, 15. 

Virgi 1, Latin poet ; 345 ; about the constella¬ 
tion of Taurus, 237 ; about frankincense, 
342 ; about Panchaia (Sokotra), 359. 

Virgin, zodiacal constellation, 240, 244 ; 

called Ama “Mother” in the Mohenjo- 
Daro inscriptions, 177. 

Visnu, name of God, according to the Vais- 
navas of India, 10, 122, 302, 412, 413, 
414, 420, 421 ; called Perumaj, in S. 
India, 122; equal to Surya, 302; 
incarnation of, 420. 

Visvakarman, 304, 375. 

Vivaswat, fattier of Manu, 421 n. 1, 401. 

Volga river, between Europe and Asia, 14. 

Y'ratyas, Dravidian folk, 414, 414-415, 415; 
Aryas outside the sphere of Vedic cul¬ 
ture, 414 ii. 5. 

Vyasa, ancient Sanskrit poet, 12 ; son of a 
Mina princess, 12. 


Waddell, Mr. L. A., his system of deciphering 
the Mohenjo-Daro script, 20-30; his 
theory followed by Dr. Pran Nath, 33. 

Wadi liammamat, in Egypt, 303, 325-334, 
352; map of 325 fig. 188: drawings on 
rocks of, 320 Jig. 180, 327 fig. 190, 328 
tig. 191, 331 tig. 197, 332 fig. 199, 333 
tig. 201. 

Wales, in Britain, 489; Druids in, 487 ; 
Iberian type in South, 458 ; people of, 
458 n. 3.' 

Wallis Budge, Sir K. A., about crocodiles in 
Egyptian religion, 381 ; about zodiacal 
constellations, 409, 409. 

Wainright, Mr G. A., about Egyptian god 
Min, 424. 

Warka, modern name of the Sumerian city 
of Urtik, 201, 203, 201, 434. 

Water-Jar, Proto-Indian zodiacal constella¬ 
tion, frontispiece, 150, 177, 179, 242. 

Whale, constellation, 242. 

Wight, island of, 450. 

Wilford, Col. Francis, about Indians migrat¬ 
ing to Egypt, 301. 

Wilson, Sir Daniel, about elongated skulls 
of early British people, 450. 

Wiltshire, cairns of, 450. 

Winkler, Prof. H. A., discoverer of drawings 
in Wadi Hammamat, 320, 328-329 ; 
about boats of Wadi Hammamat, 329 ; 
about one oi the drawings, 332 ; about 
southern invaders of Egypt, 330. 

Winternitz, Prof., about story of the Flood, 
412. 

Woodpecker, name of a Proto-Indian tribe, 
95. 
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Woolley, Sir C. L., 185, 200 n. I, 228, 250, 
311, 438; about Flood in Sumer, 433; 
about historicity of the Flood, 432 ; 
about non-Sumerian folk of Mesopota¬ 
mia, 437 ; about origin of Sumerians, 
184-185, 180, 190 n. 1 ; about Sumerians 
as Indo-Europeans, 440 n. 9 ; about l.’r 
existing before the Flood, 434. 

Wright, Mr, about population of Hittite 
nation, 449. 

Wust, Dr, about culture of Mohenjo-Daro, 
3. 


Xisuthrus, Babylonian hero of the Flood, 
427, 431. 


Yak$us, ancient Indian tribe, 5. 

Yakut, Arab writer, about harbour of fran¬ 
kincense trade, 350-51. 

Yd(, "the Harp", Proto-Indian zodiacal 
constellation, 240 ; on a seal of Mohenjo- 
Daro, 240 fig. 134; position of stars, 
242 lig. 130. 

Yama. the progenitor of mankind, 119; 
403, 401 ; his attendant in hell, 05 n. 2. 

YamI, Yama's wife, 403. 

Yamin, Arabic word meaning "right hand", 
350, 350 n. 2. See ‘ ‘ Yetnen ’ ’. 


Yappavunkala-Virutti, a commentary of the 
loth cent., 05, n. 2. 

Yemen, in S. Arabia, 340, 352, 353, 354, 
358, 300. 300, 383, 392, 398, 399, 441, 
482 ; meaning of the name, 350. 

Yeruvas, ancient Indian tribe of Coorg, 115. 

Yin Dynasty of China, script of times of, 151, 

Yudhisthira, the eldest Pandava of the M aha- 
hhdvata, 11, 12, 15; pre-Aryan, 11. 


Zacharias, Prof. H. C. E. f about Indus Valley 
civilization, 185. 

Zet-Ath (Tchel-at) an Egyptian Pharaoh 
309 ; his stele, 309 fig. 227. 

Zeus, temple of, in Thebes, Egypt, 388. 

Zhoh, Baluchistan, 224, 230. 

Ziusudra, Sumerian hero of the Flood, 432, 
433, 435 ; dwelling in Bahrein, 193. 

Zodiac, 74, 239 ; inventors of, 233 ; modern 
constellations, 178; modern signs in 
liUiia, 187 n. 2 ; of tilt* Arabs, 170 n. 2 ; 
of the Aryas, 170 n. 2; of Denuera. in 
Egypt, 408; of inciia, 170 n. 2; <»f 

Mohenjo-Daro or ♦ if the Proto-Indians. 
170, 179, 239, 240, 243, 244, 410 ; with 
tin* present, corresponding constellations, 
240-242 fig. J35 ; of Sumer, 238; of 
the Tamijas, 124, 178. 

Zoliak, ancient Persian hero, 289 n. 4. 


II. OF MOST IMPORTANT SUBJECTS 


a-a-nete, Arabic word for frankincense, 342. 

abu-mnniii, "father and mother", predicated 
of God in Sumer, 109. 

acacia, development of sign, 251-52. 

adu, "of", "this", sign corresponding to this 
word, 00-07. 

adverb, in Proto-Dravidian, 154. 

agate, for carving seals in Sumer, 218. 

al, "sound/’ and "harp," in Sumerian lan¬ 
guage, 180. 

alliteration, typical feature of Dravidian 
literature, 125. 

ama, Mother in Proto-Dravidian, 149. 

amalgamation of Aryan and Dravidian 
religions, 283. 

amulet, from Harappa, 304 fig. 219 ; from 
Mohenjo-Daro, 170 fig. 25; of Garuda 
from Harappa, 305. 

anas, noseless ; Rgvedic description of the 
Dasas, 474. 

animal wheel, in the Indus Valiev, 223 fig. 

106 ; in Egypt, 336 fig. 204. 


animals, domestic, 228; deslroving walls of 
cities, 380 fig. 248, 382 fig. 251, 392 
fig. 256, 395 fig. 202. 

Unit avdtam svadhaya tat rham, verse about 
God in the Rgveda, 172. 

ankh, sacred sign meaning life in Egypt, 371 ; 
corresponding Proto-Indian sign for life, 
78. 

anthropological history of Asia Minor, 449. 

anti, Egyptian name for incense, 342. 

ants of India, 115, 388. 

dr, river in Proto-Dravidian, 149. 

archaeological discoveries in tin* East and 
Mediterranean, IX. 

archaeological remains of Makran, in India 
380-87. 

architecture, of Egypt, influenced by Meso¬ 
potamia, 290; of Mohenjo-Daro, 214. 

arisi, rise in Dravidian, origin of Greek 
oridsa, 7. 

aru-min, "six stars", the constellation of the 
Pleiades, 127, 150. 

art of writing, in Sumer, 186-87. 
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ascetics in Mohenjo-I )aro, 212. 
asceticism of India, origin of, 413. 
ass, development of sign, 252. 

asses, in Mohenjo-Darn, 228; in Sumer, 
228, 237 fig. 131. 

astronomical system of the ('haldaeans, 234. 
astronomical observations in Mohenjo-I >aro, 
17a-179 ; recorded in the seals, 230-244. 
astronomy, code of, 189. 
astronomy of the Sumerians, 23a n. 2, 238. 
(isv;tmcdhn r ceremony, 119, 120. 

«t(ui, word of Mohenjo-I>aro and of Sahgam 
TamiJ, 149. 


barrows of Britain, their exploration, 457. 
bas-relief portrait of Seti I, 404 fig. 307. 

bathing in the Kritamal, ol Madurai, con¬ 
sidered sacred, 410. 

beaker of England, study of, 457 ; its conti¬ 
nental parentage, 4a7. 
bel-beaker of Spain, 457. 

belief in the existence of one (1ml in India, XI. 
htirgera vertuilluia, a (lower called iMuduhat, 
in Dravidian, 100. 

biblical, account of early brick making in 
Sumer, 203 ; story of the Flood, 437 ; 
indebted to Sumrian tradition, 438. 

bird, development of sign for, 252-53 ; 
perched on an Egyptian boat, 301. 
ma'i on early Babylonian seals, 299 fig. 
153; women in Sumer, 300, 30 1, 301 
fig. 155. 

"black-headed people", in Sumer, 400-87. 

black hvdriae of Greece called "Libyans’', 
407-08. 

boat, development of sign for, 253 ; of an 
Indian king, 312 tig. 171 ; boat of the 
Sun in Egypt, 371 fig. 230, 372, 373 
tig. 235 ; with fancana of a bird, 301. 

boats, of Assyria, 31 l tig. 170 ; of high stern 
and high prow. 309 figs. 104 and 10a, 
329 ; of invaders of Egypt, 310 ; of the 
Sumerians, 31 figs. 100 to 108, 311, 

311 fig. 109, 328 fig. 192, 329. 

body of Sumerian priests, shaved, 220. 
bones of serpents in Arabia, 388 u. I, 
boushophedon system of writing, 90, 98-99. 

hracliyccphalic type, disappeared from N. 
India, 12-13 ; of Indo-Europeans, 443 
fig. 288. 

brick, buildings in Mohenjo-Baro, 198 lig. 55, 
202 tig. 59, 203 tig. 01, 214-15; in 
Sinner, 199 fig. 50, 214-15; laid on edge 
in Mohenjo-Baro, 205 figs. 04 and 05 ; 
in Sumer, 204 fig. 03 ; -making in Sumer, 


200-20J, 201-205; wedge-shaped in 

Mohenjo-Baro, 202 fig. 59, 203 fig. 01 ; 
in Sumer 202 fig. 58, 203 fig. 00. 

buffaloes and Gilganiesh, 220 fig. 95. 

bull-fight in Crete*, 247, in Mohenjo-Baro, 
247-48; in Spain, 248. 

bull, humped, in India, 228, 230 ; in Sumer, 
228, 230, 238 fig. 132. 

burial system of Mohenjo-Baro and Sumer, 
228. 

burials in Egypt, 297 ; in Kaigir (Hyderabad 
State), 297. 


cairns, of the British Isles, 450-57 ; of 
Gloucester, 450-57. 

calico, cloth from Calicut, 197 n. I. 
canals, in Mesopotamia, 215 ; of the Proto- 
Indiaus, 210 ; one built by the Paravas, 
170 ; development of sign for, 253. 

cashmir, cloth from Kashmir, 197 n. 1. 
cat tit* of Somaliland, 340. 

cemetery, of Bildos, 454 ; of Xandur (Mohen- 
jo-Baro), loo fig. 2. 

ceramics in Mohenjo-Baro and Sumer, 215. 
character of Dravidian, 381 n. 8. 

chariots in Sumer, 237 lig. 131 ; development 
of sign for, 254 ; one made for Indra 
by the Ami, 283. 

cinnamon, growing in Arabia, 340 ; trade 
345,340. 

rippi of Horns, 381. 

cities, “the city of An", 245 ; of 1 lit* Asuras, 
8 ; destroyed by animals, in Egypt, 380 ; 
city Life along the Nile in Proto-historic 
times, 307 fig. 101 ; names of, among the 
Proto-Bra vidians, 108-114; of the 
Paravas, 150, 151 fig. 14 ; a section of 
Mohenjo I >aro, 198 lig. 55 ; city of 
Wlur, 120; its foundation, 125; deve¬ 
lopment of sign for, 254. 

civilization, modern, 472 ; of the Mediter¬ 
ranean race, 159 ; date of that of the 
Indus Valley, 230-44. 

cleanliness of the mind, 227. 
clouds, development of sign for, 254-255. 
cocoanut plantations in Mohenjo Baro, 210, 
218 fig. 9. 

coins, punch-marked, 208. 

cold, intensity of, how expressed, 232 n. 2. 

commerce, of Bhofar, in Arabia, 350 ; a 
commercial expedition from India to 
Mesopotamia, 190 ; commercial relation 
of the Bravidians with the West, 21. 

cones for decorating buildings, in Molienjo- 
Baro, 204 fig. 02, 205, 211 ; in Sumer 
205. 
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confrere, explanation of the word, 488. 

constellation, in Sanskrit named mlna, 
100 n. 1 ; of the Ram, its position, 
230-237 ; correspondence between the 
Proto-Indian zodiacal constellations and 
the names of the same in Dravidian 
languages, 124. See names of zodiacal 
constellations. 

continental parentage of English beaker, 457. 
contractions in formation of Tamil words, 
288 n. 1. 

corbel arch, in Mohenjo-Daro, 214-15, 213, 
2 lti figs. 85 and HO; in Nippur, in Meso¬ 
potamia, 214; in Sumer, 214-15, 217 
lig. 87. 

conlcd ware of Jutland, 457. 
corn brought to Egypt bv Osiris, 318. 
cornelian for seals, in Sumer, 218. 
cosmogonic ideas of Coptic people of old 
days, 179 n. 8. 
cotton, 197 n. 1. 

country, development of sign for, 255. 
‘country of TLam\ Egypt, 464. 

‘country of the Fish’, its toddv, 82. 
cows, development ol sign for, 256. 
craddle of Mediterranean race, 459. 
creation, purpose of, 377 n. 1. 
criticism of the Indus Valley script, external, 
91-95 ; internal, 99-197. 
crocodile and calamity, similar Egyptian 
words, 379. 

crocodiles, on seals, 218, 219 lig. 94; two 
facing a fish, 376, 377 lig. 244 ; named 
applied to Indian tribe, 375-76. See 
“Crocodiles” and “Makaras . 
crossway, development of sign for, 256. 

crow, searching land, 196 n. 3 ; sold by 
Indians to Mesopotamians, 196 ; use¬ 
fulness of, when sea-faring. 6, 6 n. 6. 

crown, of Lower Egypt, 339, 339 fig. 209 ; 
of Upper Egypt,‘339, 339 fig. 208. 

crystal, for seals in Sumer, 218. 

cult, of Osiris. 296 ; Asiatic current in, 296 ; 

of Ra, 287 ; of Set, 296. 
culture, in the Indus Valley, 185 ; similar to 
culture of Egypt, 296. 

cuneiform tendency of Mohenjo-Daro script, 
221-22, 224 fig. 109, 225 fig. 110; 
script, 48. 

cunni, Dravidian for lingo t 32, 480 n. 2. 
cup-bearer of Palace of Minos, 468, 469 
fig. 310. 

curse of Noah, 472-73. 

cylinder seals, 216 ; of Elam, 394 fig. 260, 
395 ; of Mohenjo-Daro, 332 fig. 200 ; 
of Sumer, their origin, 217-18; of 


Sumer and Egypt, 298; 298 lig. 15; 

and 152 ; of Nakfula in Upper Egypt 
375 lig. 238; of Ten Setui, 378. 


damask, cloth from Damascus, 197 n. 1. 

date of civilization of the Indus Valiev, 
230-44. 

death, development of sign for, 256-57. 

decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglvps, 29. 

declension cases in Proto-Dravidian, 150. 

demons, of Babylonia, 219, 220; figured in 
Mohenjo-Daro seals, 219, 222 fig. 100. 

determinatives, additional signs, system of 
83-88; signs in the Proto-Indian script. 
264. 

development of signs in the Indus Valiev 
script, 221. 221 n. 1. 

devil s dances, 124. 

dialects of the Hamitic family in N. Africa, 
452. 

dingua, original Latin word for ‘lingua” 
480 H.4. 

dispersion of human race, 460 n. 3. 

dolichocephalic, skulls in Mohenjo-Daro, 
445, 445 figs. 290 and 291 ; type of the 
Proto-Indo-Mediterraneans, 443 lig. 288 ; 
prevalent in Mesopotamia, 447. 

dolichoceplialisni of Hamites, 459. 

dolichocephals in Belgium, Switzerland, 
Sweden and Denmark, 458; of the 
Mediterraneans in Pre-Dvnastic Egypt, 
296. 

dolmens, 246 ; of France, 151 ; of Spain, 
151, 453. 

dolphin form of Apollo, in (ireece, 425. 

drainage system in Mohcnjo Darn and Sumer, 
207, 207 fig. 68, 208 fig. 69, 209 fig. 70, 
210 . 

dug him in Indo-european, for lingua, 480 
n. 4. 

dwell (to), development of sign, 257-58. 


earthenware of Egypt, inlluenced by Meso¬ 
potamia, 296. 

ebony from India, 342. 

ecliptic, movement of, 232-236. 

cdu, the year, in Pro to-Dravidian, 176 ti. 4. 

edukol, dancing rod, 124. 

eight forms of Aji, tin* Proto-Indians 
remembered in Egypt, 410. 

ekur, tower in Sumerian, 314. 
elephant, origin of name, 7. 
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el-mashur, a crocodile in human shape in 
Egypt, 382. See “Makaras” and “Cro¬ 
codiles’'. 

el-tira, “the seven seas/’ in Proto-Dravidian, 
398. 

embrionic position of skeletons in tombs of 
Egypt, 296 ; in Mohenjo-Daro and 
Sumer, 228. 

en, “to think” in Proto-Dravidian ; psycholo¬ 
gical explanation of sign, 7K. 
enani, Tamil word meaning 'thought', 173. 
enem, word, idea, in Sumer, 173. 
en face figures of Wadi Hammamat, 334 n. 1. 

epic, literature of India, 5, 10, 279 ; myth> 
pre-Arvan, 411 n. 3; times, 120. 

ethnographical similarities between Medi¬ 
terranean culture and Ireland, 458. 

etas, year in Greek, 146 n. 4. 
etymology of “Druio”, 487. 

enocles, “well smelling”, epithet that Aristotle 
applies to Arabia, 347. 

evidence (internal) of the inscriptions of the 
Indus Valley, 108-129. 

evil spirit, identified with Set in Egypt, 293. 
existence of One God, belief in, in India, XI* 
eye, development of sign for, 268-59. 


father, development of sign, 259-60. 

fault committed by one of the sons of Manu, 
403. 

feasts, national, of Dingan, in S. Africa, 294 ; 
of defeating the Scythians, 293 ; of 
humbling the Magi in Persia, 293 ; of 
“Striking down the Anu” in Egvpt, 
285-294. 

fertility, god of, in Egypt, 289. 

festival near the Kritamal, in Madurai, 416. 

fields, development of sign for, 260-61. 

fight depicted in the knife of Jebl el-’Arak, 
306, 306 tig. 160, 308-09. 
figurines, 300 fig. 154, 301 fig. 155, 302 fig. 156. 
filius in Latin, probable etymology, 481 n. 4. 

fillet, round the head of kings, 225-26, 232 
fig. 122; round helmet of Ur king, 
233 fig. 123. 

fish-catching during the Madurai festival, 128. 
fish, development of sign, 99-100. 
fish-eyes, a quality of Ah, 150. 

flag, development of sign for, 261-02 ; of 
the hawk of Horus in Egypt, 361, 362; 
leading Horus migration, 364. 

flagstaff bearers of King Narmer in Egypt, 
368; in Mohenjo-I)aro, 329, 329 fig. 194; 
in early Mediterranean boats, 330 fig. 


196; of Egyptian craft, 329 fig. 195; 
of the hawk, 375 fig. 239 ; crowned by 
hawks, jackals, etc. 395. 

floods often mentioned in the Rgveda, 411. 

folk-lore, of Malay, 223 ; of Egypt about 
crocodiles, 381-82. 

forms of An, eight, remembered in Egypt, 
410 ; referred to by Kalidasa, 177 n. 4. 

frankincense, land, 339; its growth and 
qualities in S. Arabia, 348-49 ; trade, 
344-45 ; 349, 441 ; from Arabia, 342 ; 

trees in Arabia, 341-42, 341 fig. 211, 
387 ; known in the Mediterranean, 
342-43; industry, 351-52. 

funeral monuments of Egypt, influenced by 
Mesopotamia, 290-97. 

funeral urn of Pudukottai, 299 fig. 150. 


gal, “great”, in Sumer, 425. 

garden, development of sign for, 202. 

garment, ditto, 262. 

geographers of Arabia, 317. 

gifts carried by Cretans to Egypt, 470 fig. 411. 

glass, antique, in Makran, 387. 

go (to), development of sign for, 262. 

god, ditto, 263 ; most ancient in Egypt, 287. 

goddess, mother, 225 n. 3, 226. See “Mother 
Goddess”. 

gods, in Tndia, traditional way of represent¬ 
ing them, 68. 

gofe, “monkey”, in Egyptian, 7. 
gold diggers, tribe in ancient India, 388. 

grammatical, determinatives in the Mohenjo- 
Daro script, 86-88; results after the 
decipherment of tliis script, 149-157 ; 
construction in Dravidian and English, 
difference, 96. 

graves of the Gerzcan culture in Egypt, 335 ; 
at al-’tJbaid, 228 ; at Harappa, 228. 

greyhound, of Babylonia, 321 ; of Egypt, 


harp, development of, in Egypt, 404-408 
fig. 204-71, 407-08; in Sumer, 180; 
discovered at Ur, 180 ; on early Sumer¬ 
ian seals, 180 ; in sculptures of S&nchi 
at Nagarjunakonda, 179; meditation 
on, in Sumer, 180 ; of Ur, 184 fig. 44 ; 
played by Emperor Samudra Gupta, 
179, 180 fig. 38 ; players in Sumer, 181 
fig. 39, 182 figs. 40 and 41, 183 fig. 42, 
184 fig. 43; presented by King Gudea 
to the Lagash temple 180. See "y&l". 

harvest, development of sign for, 264. 

hawk, conquering cities, 381 n. 1 ; crowned 
with crowns of Upper and Lower 
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Egypt, 370 ; inseparable from the Pha- 
roahs, 362, 370 ; in possession of houses, 
372, 375 fig. 238 ; of Tut-ankh-Amen, 
370 fig. 228 ; preponderance in Egypt, 
372 ; sacred in Egypt, 368 ; symbol of 
Homs, 361, 362 ; travelling on a ship 
to Egypt, 368 fig. 225 ; with a human 
head, 363, 363 fig. 216 ; with spread 
wings protecting the Pharaoh, 370, 
374 fig. 236. 

hawk and serpent of the Pharaohs, 368-70, 
368 fig. 226, 369 fig. 227 ; upon head of 
Tut-ankh-Amen, 371 fig. 230. 

headdress of Sumerians, 232 fig. 121, 225; 
of Proto-Indians, 225. 

heart, development of sign for, 264. 

kef at, a serpent man, in Egypt. 366 fig. 222. 

helidctepon genos , sun-burn race, people of 
Greece, 469. 

helmet of Mes-kalam-dug, of Sumer, 233 fig. 
123. 

herringbone pattern in walls of Sumer and 
Mohenjo-1 )aro, 206-207. 

hieroglyphs of Egypt, 34, 129, 246, 298. 

hippopotamus hunt in drawings of Wadi 
Ham mama t, 333-34, 333 fig. 201. 

history, Egyptians fond of, 324 ; of Meso¬ 
potamia written by Berossus, 187. 

historicity of the Flood, 432. 

homa, a drink in Iran, 10. 

homo meditevvamus , of Aegeo-Cretan paint¬ 
ings, 468. 

horn of the Flood Fish, 420. 

horn-fish. See “sword-fish”. 

horses, not found in Sumer or Mohenjo-Daro, 
228; vedic tribe of the, 69 n. 1. horse- 
face tribe, Ditto. 

house, development of sign for, 264-65. 

human soul in front of Ra, in an Egyptian 
painting, 374 fig. 237. 

human sacrifice, 225 n. 3, fig. 120. 

ichthyophagi. See ' Tchthyophagi". 

identification, of Siva and Rudra, 284 n. 1 ; 
of Sfirya and Vi^pu, 362. 

ideographs, of Egypt, 34 ; of Mohenjo-Daro, 
34. 

il , son or child, in Proto-Dravidian, 481 n. 4, 
483. 

images, of Ama in Mohenjo-Daro, 168 fig, 
22 ; of An, 172 ; of An, in Sumer, 171, 

incense land, Arabia, 347, See “f ran kin- 
cense’'. 

industry, Indian, in Mesopotamia, 194, 

influence of Mesopotamia, in Egypt, 297, 
299, 300, 


inheritance laws in Travancore and Cochin, 
404. 

inscriptions, of Harappa, 107 ; of the Indus 
Valley, 96-99 ; of Mohenjo-Daro, 104- 
105, 106-107; 112,239; Proto-Indian, 
deciphered, 155-157. 

inundation of the Nile, 365. 

invasions. Arab, 200 ; Aryan, of India. 444; 
of the Egyptian Delta. 452 ; of Egypt, 
452 ; by the Nagas, 387, 388 ; from the 
sea, 424 n. 8. 

inventors of the Zodiac, supposed to be the 
Chaldaeans, 176. 

invisible food of man, for the Tibetan 
Buddhists, 366. 

ip a, elephant in Dravidian, 7. 

ira, night in Tamil, its formation, 288 n. 1. 

irrigation in Mohenjo-Daro, 216. 

iruvan , “one who is” name of God, 168. 

ivuven , the same as iruvan , 89, 91. 

isrhaemum arista turn, scientific name of the 
flower nandukal , 100. See "Nandukal". 

ivory, from India, 342 ; in Sokotra, 390 ; 
tablet of Ten Setiii, 378-79, 378 fig. 246. 


janapadas, families, 5. 

jdta, son in Sanskrit, 31 n. 4. 

janel, window in Tamil, its derivation, 208. 


kd, death, evolution of sign, 164-165; in 
Proto-Dravidian, 64, 135 ; development 
in Egypt, 297-98 ; sign for, 71. 

ka, Egyptian sign for, 297-98. 

kadavul , supernatural being in Proto-Dravi- 
dian, 26, 167, 167 fig. 21, 108 ; sign for 
68 . 

kal, “stone", Dravidian word converted into 
Brahui khal, 355 n. 4 ; sign family of, 
84-85. 

kalaku, Tamil and Kannada meaning of, 94. 

kalamakol, “measuring rod”, 124. 

kalteri, sages of the Indus Valley, 172. 

kdn, “eye" in Dravidian, 57, 135; explana¬ 
tion of sign, 101 ; converted into khan 
in Brahui, 355 n. 4. 

kaunakes , woollen garment, in India 228; 
in figure of a Sumerian, 234 fig. 125 ; 
used in Sumer, 226 ; in figure of Mother 
Goddess, 233 fig. 124. 

kapi, “monkey" in Dravidian, 70. 

karma , works, actions, in Sanskrit, 10, 

kebos, or kepos , monkey in Greek, from 
Dravidian, 7, 
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kei, "to make” in Proto-1 >ravidian, 64 n. 2; 
sign for, 191. 

fcepns. See "helms". 

khol, Arabic word for phoenix, 347, 355 o 4 ; 
story of the, Son. 

kherp, an Egyptian weapon, 306, 300. 
kings, of Dravida (Mann), 413 ; of Nandiir, 
222. 225 fig. I ll ; of Sutner, 225 ; of the 
Indus Valley, 232 fig. 122 ; who reigned 
before the Flood, 433, 435, 430-438. 

knife ot Jebl el-'Arak, 304-321, and hgs. 
158, 150, I0O, 178 and 170. 

knives of ivory carved handle, 321-324, 321 
tig. 182. 

knob-pots, in Mohenjo-Daro, 217 tig. 88 
in Sumer, 217 tig. 80. 

know (to), sign for, 260. 
koli, a fowl, in Pravidian, 355. 
homhunnn, “sword fish”, 423. 
hon, "king” sign for, 77, 85, HO. 

hoplum, “monkeys” in the Bible, from 
Pravidian kapi, 7. 

hudaga, “monkey”, for modern kuranga, 08. 
htidat, “confluence”, of Madurai, 415, 427. 

kumbceuphaUc skulls, denomination of Sir 
Daniel Wilson, 450. 

hunt/, metre in Indus Valley inscriptions, 106. 
liurultur, “foreign lands”, 440. 
kali, in Proto-Pravidian, 140. 


Ink “to rise”, in Proto-1 >ravidian, 135. 

lafm, original for lanka, island in Proto* 
Pravidian, 350. 

lake, “sign”, in Tulu, 422. 

lakku, “to rise”, in Tulu, 135. 

Idncana, combined of bull and lion, 370 ; in 
Sanskrit, 422; of a Pravidian tribe, 
285 n. 3 ; of the bird on a boat, 300 ; 
of the (Varuda, 308 ; of the Makara tribe, 
375 ; of the Niiga tribe, 388. 

language, not good index to determine race 
of nation, 448 n. 3 ; of Mohenjo-Daro 
not any modern Pravidian language, 04. 

lattice-grills in Molienjo-Paro and Sumer 
208, 212 figs. 77 and 78. 

lava, Tulu word meaning ‘atom’, ‘small’, 
364 n. 1. 

lob an resini , inferior quality of frankincense, 
348. 

lab an lakt, best quality of frankincense, 348. 
See "frankincense”. 

lexical results of the decipherment of the 
Indus Valley inscriptions, 135-149. 


libations of Sumerian priests, 211, 213 fig. 80 
234 fig. 126, 235 figs 127 and \2H, 
236 fig. 129. 

light, development of sign for, 207. 

linear Minoan script, 75. 

linga, phalic symbol in India, 32, 207; cult, 
123-24; in Molicnjo-Paro, 2; abomi¬ 
nated in the Hgveda, 2 ; of Uudimalam, 
170 n. 4. 

lingua, Latin word for tongue, story of, 480 
n. 4. 

logos, the word, conception in the New Testa¬ 
ment, 173 ; spermatilws, of Greek philo¬ 
sophers, 23. 


macehead, Babylonian and Egyptian, 298 ; 
o! King Narmer, 308; of Scorpion King, 
391 tig. 255, 393. 

magic power of the Nagas, 389 n. 1. 

makara, meaning in Sanskrit, 377 n. 4 ; 
on the flag ol Kama, 375 n. I ; seals of 
Mohenjo-Daro and Karappa, 370, 370 
figs. 240-242, 377 tig. 243. 

makaras eating a fish, 376, 370 fig. 242 
377 fig. 243. See “Ichthiophagi”. 

make (to), development of sign for, 207, 

man, “mud”, in Pravidian, 415. 

man-wheel on a Sumerian seal, 224 fig. 107. 

manasd akanavd, "the fruit of the mind" of 
God. 173. 

manobhuta, “generated in the mind”, 173. 

maps, of the migrations, of the Fish-Eateis, 
385 tig. 253 ; of the Hamites into Egypt, 
338 fig. 207; of the Sumerians, 229 
lig. 110; of the Proto-Indian (Southern 
Mediterranean), 402 fig. 203 ; of Proto- 
Historic Egypt, 307 fig. 101 ; of the 
sangam of the Vaigai and Kritamal rivers 
at Madurai, 417 fig. 278; of Sumer and 
the Indus Valley, 191 fig. 49. 

marble, for seals in Sumer, 218. 

marriage, between brothers and sisters in 
ancient India, 404 ; between Paksa 
and Dak§a, 404 ; of Egyptian Pharaohs, 
403. 

mask of Tut-ankh-Amen, 371 fig. 231. 

“matador”, of Spanish bull-fights, 248. 

materialistic tendency of civilization, not 
Indian, 23. 

matriarchal, customs in India, 404 ; ruler- 
ship in Egypt, 403; system of the 
Pravidians, 403-404. 

medical papyrus, 359 n. 2. 

merchant-ships of Greece under Apollo 
Velphinios, 420. 

merchants of Arabia, 300; of Yemen, 398; 
of China, 13 n. 4 ; of Egypt, 345. 
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middle, development of sign lor, 208. 

migrations, supposed Anatolian, to Sinner, 
182; of "Birds", 390 tig. 254, 392; to 
Egypt, 392-93 ; from Brit any to the 
British Isles, 450 ; cause of, 314; of 
Dravidians, 21, 440-442 ; to (ireece, 

484 ; early spoken of in Cenesis, X ; 
of Elamites to S. Arabia, 390; of 
Hamites, 280 n. 3 ; to Spain, 4f>3 ; into 
Egypt, 338 tig. 207, 283-403; through 
X. Africa, 442 ; from Africa to Spain 
453 ; of Iberians to Central and Western 
Europe, 450; of Iberians to England 
and Ireland 457-58 ; of the Kish- 
Eaters, 385 fig. 253 ; of Indian harp to 
Egypt, 408 n. 1 ; of Indians to East 
and West, 19 ; of Indian tribes to 
Egypt, 392-395, 399-401; of ••Lion”, 394 
fig. 200, 395 ; of Mediterraneans, 450, 
458 ; from S. and W. Europe to British 
Isles, 450 ; from N. Africa to Europe, 
459; of Ph listines, 471 ; of Phoenicians, 
404 n. 1 ; of Proto-Indians, 402 fig. 
203, 402 fig. 204 ; to W. Mediterranean, 
403 ; of Sumerians, 197-201, 229 fig. 1 10. 
243 in. 2, 313, 314; from foot of the 
Tower of Babel, 400. 

////;*, ' 'iisli”, 195 ; in the mouth of i mi haras, 
375. See "Fish-Eaters". 

mintirpu , "fish-tax", in Proto-1 >ra vidian, 
124. 

monkeys, 117 ; called gtif in Sokotra, 390. 

monotheism, a Dravidian dogma, 283. 

monsoon on the W. coast of India, 239-40. 
374. 

months, "fast" and "slow", in India, 231 
n. 2. 

morphology of Proto-J iravidian, 04-05, 
149-50. 

mrdhravdeah, language spoken by the Diisas, 
according to the Rgveda, 5, 17. 

nnikil, "clouds", explanation of sign for, 78. 

mukililnmkan, "king", explanation of Proto- 
Indian sign, 79. 

munis , of Ugvedic period, 220. 

myrrh, growth of S. Arabia, 350 ; of Somali¬ 
land, 341. 

mystical ideas of the Egyptians, 292. 

myth of the dying and rising god, frontis¬ 
piece. 

mythology of the Egyptians, 287. 


nagas "serpents", 370 ; equivalent to Dravi¬ 
dian pavri, 120; flanking Garuda figure 
from Harappa, 304 fig. 219; on a seal 
195 ; united with life and death with 
Pharaohs, 370. See "serpents", and 
"Nagas". 


nai, serpent with a pair of human legs, in 
Egypt, 307, 307 tig. 224. 

nai, of Lower and Upper Egypt, 300 fig. 221. 
naive/, a creeper in Proto-J >ravidiau, 103. 
util, meanings of, 104. 

naiam . "prosperity", corresponding to the 
svasfika, 74. 

na/pev, original Dravidian name of Aden, 
350-57. 

wind, "crab”, sign for, 09. 

wind u/avan, "Farmer of the Crab" title of 
the Mohenjo-Daro kings, 105. 

nandai, harvest festival in the Proto-Indian 
period, now called pongal, 124; boiled 
rice in some places of the Tamil country, 
124 n. 3. 

nandar, "people of the crab", of Nandnr, 105. 
naijduhal, plant, sign for, 100. 
nations of ancient worlds, not isolated, X. 
necklace of Tut-aukh-Amen, 372 lig. 232. 

uegritos, of India, 474, 475 ; described by 
Ctesias, 475 n. 1 ; mixed with early 
Dravidians, 400, 400 n. 3. 

negros, of Africa not descending from 'Mam, 
473 ; pre-diluvian, 479. 

neolithic, interments in Great Britain, 448; 
man migrating to British Isles, 450 ; 
people of Central Europe, 450 ; times in 
France, 450. 

nisi salmat hakkadi, ••black-headed people”, 
in Sumer, 400. 

non-Aryan people of Iran, 284. 
non-Aryans, 284. 

noun, character of, in Proto-1 )ravidiaii, 150, 

nude, Bengali images of &iva, 170 n. 4 ; 
images of An, 170, 171 lig. 28, 224; 
some images of Siva, 170 n. 4. 

nudity, of Ajivikas, 220-27 ; of An, 170 n. 4. 
of Hindu soldiers, 312 ; of Jaina Di gam - 
baras, 227 ; flr/hankaras 227 ; of Bgvedic 
munis, 220; of Sumerian An, 171, 172 
fig. 29, 173 lig. 30, 175 fig. 33 ; of priests 
in Sumer, 211, 220, 234 tig. 120, 235 
figs. 127 and 128; 230 fig. 129; of 
warriors, 300, 308 fig. 103; of Mycenae, 
311. 

numerals, development of sign for, 209-271. 


observatory in the Indus Valley, 208 n. I ; 
inscription that describes it, 98 ; of the 
Tamilian* in old days, 178 n. 3. 

odu, "to run", development of sign for, 72. 
officer of the Pharaohs to gold mines, 389. 
offspring, development of sign, 271. 
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oriental regions, 401-02. 

origin of god Min, 424 ; of Phoenicians, 455. 
original sin, story of, 26. 

ornamentation on seals of Mohenjo-Daro 
and Sumer, 210. 
orydsa, Greek word for rice, 7. 


paintings, of the Book of the Dead , 364 fig. 218; 
of Crete and the Aegean, 468 ; of the 
cup-bearer of the Palace of Minos, 
469 fig. 310; Egyptian, 290 fig. 144. 
291 fig. 146, 292, 292 fig. 147, 293 fig. 148, 
366 figs. 221 and 222. 4f>4 fig. 330, 368, 
in Egyptian tombs, 483 fig. 316 ; by 
Euphronios, 467 fig. 309, 468 ; of 

Hierakonpolis, 303, 335, 336-337 figs. 
204 and 205 ; of Mediterranean tech¬ 
nique, 331 ; of Osiris begetting Horus, 
368 ; of Oasis Owenat, 330. 
palakani “window”, in Tamil, 208, 212 
fig. 77. 

palace of Minos, 247. 

palettes, Egyptian, 376 fig. 239, 392 fig. 227, 
393 fig' 269, 394, 393 fig. 261, 396; 
of King Narrncr, 337-338, 368. 
palisade, development of sign for, 271. 
pana, “palm-tree” in Proto-Dravidian, 196. 

papyrus boats of Egypt, 306, 308; of 

the Middle Kingdom, 388-89. 

partridge, tdneana of a Dravidian tribe, 
286 n. 3. 

patahandha, fillet round head of kings, 226. 

pateii, governor of the cities of Sumer, 162 ; 
of Lagash, 223-24, 321. 

pateii-gal of Enlil. 310. 

pav serpent in Proto-Pravidian, 196. See 
“nagas”. 

pectoral jewel of Tut-ankh-Amcn, 372 fig. 233. 
peninsula of Saurashtra, 116. 
people of the Indus Valley, 129. 
per, “great” in Proto-Pravidian, 426. 
perfumes anti , 390. 

per min of Indian Flood, 421, 424. See “Great 
Fish.” 

pey “spirit”, in Proto-Pravidian, 369. 
pay, “spirit”, island of, 390. See “Sokotra”. 
phallus, 32, 246, 267. 

philosophical aspect of Sumerian religion, 
172-173. 

phoenix bird, country of, Arabia, 347; 
legend about, 346-47. 

phonetic, combination of signs, 88-91, 103; 
signs, their decipherment, 75-80. 

phonographic signs. See “phonetic signs”. 


physiological characteristics of Mediterra¬ 
neans, 465. 

pictography, conventional, 73-75 ; decipher¬ 
ment of, 68-75. 

picture writing in ancient India, 65 n. 2. 
pitrs, ten, in ancient India, 439. 

plano-convex bricks in Sumer, problem of, 
201-205, 202 fig. 58. 

plantation, development of sign for, 271. 

plural, double in Dravidian languages, 103 ; 
in Proto-Pravidian, wavs of formation, 
150-154. 

poetry, fragments of, in the inscriptions of the 
Indus Valley, 106-07. 

pongal, harvest festival in Tamil country, 
124,418. 

population of Egypt, Mediterranean, 449. 

portraits, of a Bhill from N. Gujerat, 475 
fig. 315 ; of cup bearer of the palace of 
Minos, 469 fig. 310 ; of an Etruscan 
from Cervoteri, 455 fig. 305 ; or from 
Orvieto, 471 fig. 312 ; of Gilgamesh, 
King of Uruk, 447 fig. 294 ; of Hittitcs 
in Egyptian sculptures, 447, 448 fig. 297; 
of an Iberian lady 472 fig. 313 ; of an 
Iberian youth, 453 fig. 303 ; of Indians, 
203 fig. 117, 224 ; of an inhabitant of 
the Land of Punt, 450 fig. 299 ; of a 
Keftiu of Crete, 483 fig. 316 ; of a 
Libyan, 452 fig. 302 ; of a Mina from 
Rajasthan, 473 fig. 314 ; of Mohenjo- 
Parians, 224, 444 fig. 289, 446 fig. 292 ; 
of Seti I of Egypt, 462 fig. 307, 464 
fig. 307 ; of a soldier of Chanaan, 454 
fig. 304 ; of Sumerians, 224, 226 fig, 
112, 227 fig. 113, 231 fig. 119,231 fig. 231, 
232 fig. 121 ; from Khafage, 446 fig. 
293, 447 fig. 295 ; of Tut-ankh-Amen, 
371 fig. 231. 

post-Flood history of Mesopotamia, Semitic, 
437. 

pottery, of India and Egypt, similar, 297 ; 
of Jemdet Nasr, in Sumer, 215 ; of 
Makran, 387 ; of Mohenjo-Daro, 331 ; 
of Nakada 1, in Egypt, 331 ; of Pudu- 
kottai, in S. India, 297 fig. 150. 
prayer, development of sign for, 271-72. 
pre-Aryan inhabitants of India, 412, 480. 
precession of equinoxes, 232-236, 235 n. 2. 
pre-Dynastic people of Egypt, 295. 
pre-Vedic. language of India, 32. 

priests, of Egypt, 130, 410 ; of Sumer, 211, 
226, 234 fig. 126, 235 figs. 127 and 128. 

privies, in Mohenjo-Daro, 210 fig. 74; in 
Sumer, 211 figs. 75 and 76. See “toilets” 

process of deciphering the Mohenjo-Daro 
script, 61-66. 
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procession, in festival of the Fish at Madurai, 
429 fig. 284, 430 fig. 284. 431 fig. 286. 

products, of Sokotra, 358; of Syria, 318. 
profile figures of Egyptian paintings, 334 n. 1. 
pronoun, in Proto-Dravidian, 154. 
proverbs, in Tamil, 104, 125, 128, 482. 
piija, 10. 

pur ah in the Rgveda , 4, 4 n. 3. 

purvan tapaso jdtan, generated by thinking 
in old days, 173. 

purvih, in the Rgveda, 4. 

putva, “son”, discussion about this word, 
31 n. 4. 


tankadivelalar, characteristically Dravidian 
compound word found in the inscrip¬ 
tions, 102. 

tdndavan, “dancer”, sign for, 68. 

taos, peacock in Greek, 7. 

tap as, penance, performed in Mohenjo-Daro, 
212 ; in Sumer, 213, 215 fig. 84; prac¬ 
tised by Arjuna, 214 fig. 82; by Manu, 
413 ; by Par vat I, 215 fig. 83. 

tapasah tat mahina ajdyata ckani, verse of 
the Rgveda about second person of the 
divine triad, 173. 

tarkullu , river that encircles the earth, in the 
Cosmology of Babylon, 314. 

technique of carving muscles of animals in 
Egypt and Mohenjo-Daro, 320, 320 

fi g : 181 . 

temple, development of sign for, 276-77. 

temples, of early Babylonia, 211-12; of 
Babylonia, 213 fig. 81 ; of Badrinath, 
founded by Sankaracharya, 414; at 
Harappa, 213 fig. 79; in India, on heights 
214; in Mohenjo-Daro, 210-211; in 
Sinner, 211, 213, 213 fig. 80. 

tenkol, palmira written leaf, 124. 

ter, “to reach” in Proto-Dravidian, at times 
means chariot, 67. 

terracotta heads with Chinese features at 
Mohenjo-Daro, 76. 

tetrastichon, sung by Sumerians while making 
bricks, 200, 201. 

theological ideas of the Egyptians, 289 n. 3. 

tiger, withdrawing from a tree, on seals of 
the Indus Valley, 222 figs. 102 and 103, 
223 fig. 104. 

ttrthankaras, of the Jainas, 227 ; image of 
one, 227 fig. 114. 

tirthds of the Sarasvati, pilgrimage to, 398. 

tirthaydtrd performed by Balarama, 397. 

toddy of the Minas, weak, 97; of the country 
of the Fish, 82. 


toilets, in Mohenjo-Daro and Sumer, 207. 

taka or tokai, peacock in Dravidian, 7. 

tombs, of Egypt, 304 ; of Egypt in pre- 
dynastic culture, 296 ; of Hierakonpolis 
in Egypt, 336 ; in Mohenjo-Daro, 237, 
237 fig. 130 ; of Sweden and Denmark, 
458. 

tongue, English for lingua, 480 n. 4. 

trade, between Aden and Tyre, 354i; between 
Indian and Arabia, 353-54 ; between 
Indian and Sumer, 195-96; of the 
Tirayars in Bengal, 482; with Tyre, 
according to Ezechiel, 441. 

traditions, of ancient Dravidians, 125-26; 
of Egyptians about their origin, 339; 
of Mohenjo-Daro migration to Egypt 
361-375 ; of Sumerians about their 
origin, 186-90; of W. Mediterranean 
about Proto-Indian migration, 399-403. 

treaty of peace between the Mitanni and the 
Hittites, 448 n. I. 

trees of frankincense, in Arabia, 387. 

tresses of hair, usual in late Sumer, 
225 n. 3. 

triad (divine) in Elephantina, Egypt, 289; 
in India, 173-74; in Rgveda ,' 173; of 
Thebes in Egypt, 361. 

triangular decoration, on vases of Egypt, 
335 fig. 203 ; and Mohenjo-Daro, 334 
fig. 203. 

tribes, of ancient India, 96, 97, 98, 99, 103- 
104; of the Dravidian naction in N. 
India, 4-5 ; of the Einans, 101 ; of the 
Gaudas, 232 n. 2 ; of the Kolis, 315, 
315 fig. 176; of the Proto-Indians, 

114-121, 315-316; of the Tamijas, original 
five, 117 ; symbols of, 195. 

trident, of Aiyanar adorned with flowers 
170, 171 fig. 27 ; in hand of Siva, 167 
upon head of An in Mohenjo-Daro 
167, 170 fig. 25, 333 figs. 199 ar.d 200 
adorned with flowers; 169 figs. 23 and 24 
upon head of An, in Sumer, 171, 195, 
figs. 53-54, 333 n. 1 ; people of the, 121 
(See “Velalas”) ; upon head of Sumer¬ 
ian king, 333 n. 1. 

trophv of war, in Mohenjo-Daro, 315, 315 
fig. 175. 

tukkim, peacock in Hebrew, 7. 

two Egvpts (the), 339. 

two Rivers, the Land of the, 156, 190, 192, 
194, 213, 282. See “Euphrates” and 
“Tigris”. 

two rivers valley, 446. See “Mesopotamia/* 


ur , “city”, sign for, 74, 87. 

.. .um-Shamash, King of Mari, 316. 
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unicorn, skinned, on a seal, as a trophy of 
war, 315, 315 fig. 175, 375; on the 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa seals, 218, 
220 fig. 00; on a Sumerian seal, 2IS, 
220 fig. 07. 

unification of Kgypt, 338-39, 309. 

it ramus, the roval serpent of Kgvpt, 309, 
370 ; of Tut-ankh-Amen, 370'fig. 229. 

urdhva linga , 2K4 n. 1. 


varum iiksitum, discriminate language, in n. 
India, 19. 

viihayui, of Visnu, rraruda, 302 fig. 215. See 
“Garuda”. 

vulakciuHd, origiiial name of Yemen, in Dra- 
vidian, 350, 357. 

valleys of England, 458. 

vases, of Egypt, 308 fig. 102; of Kgypt, lb* 
and Mohenjo-Daro, 290. 

vet, “trident”, symbol of authority, 107. 

velan, “the one of the trident “ sign for, 85, 90. 

veu, enphonic change of vel, 114. 

vUlu/tan/'onv who has eyes”, name of God, 
108. 

village communities, origin of, 7. 

vhnl, in constellation of (iemini in N T . India, 
181 n. 2. 


wagon, development <0 sign, 277. 


walls, of Mohenjo-Daro, 205 figs. 64 and 65; 
of Tell Asmar 204 fig. 03. See “bricks”. 

water of life, upon Osiris, 293 fig. 148. 
wedge-shaped bricks in Mohenjo-Daro and 
Sumer, 205; in Sumer, 202 fig. 58. 
well of Mohenjo-Daro, 203 fig. 01. 
white mountain, venko (Himalayas), 281. 

white Naga, Balarama in Tamil literature, 
390. 

white race, Mediterraneans, brown sub-group 
of, 405. 

wine, brought to Egypt by Osiris, 318. 
wood, development of sign for, 277. 
woollen dress, in Sumer, 220. See "kaunakes" 

workmen in Sumer and Mohenjo-Daro, 209, 
209 figs. 71 and 72. 
worship of Min, in Coptos, 424. 

ydl, “harp" development in Egypt, 404-408 
figs 204-271, 407-448; in Mohenjo- 
Daro, 179 fig. 35, 404 fig. 204, 405 fig. 
205; notes of, according to Tamijas, 180 
n. 8 ; relic of ancient, 409, 410 tig. 274 ; 
sign for, 72 ; shown in modern Gemini 
in Tamilndd, 1S I n. 2 ; used by Mohenjo- 
Darians, 179. 

yellow race, prediluviait, 479. 

vug*#, practiced in Mohenjo-Daro, 212. 

yogis, 212, 213, 225. 

zigurrats, of Mesopotamia 213. 
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